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— NOTES — 








STUDENTS 


Fabrice Beaute, currently an 
RSTA senior, was awarded 
the Christian Herter Scholar- 
ship for perseverance, which 
is worth the unusually high 
amount of $20,000. Beaute 
will graduate from CRLS in 
June, 1997. 








ALUMNUS 





2 = Bits 
Valedictorian Randy Wu '96 was 
highlighted in the Boston Globe this 
summer. 








HEALTH 


Teen Health Column 


The people at the Teen 
Health Center have come up 
with a new and exciting idea. 
Teens will have their own col- 
umn appearing in each issue 
of the Register Forum, answer- 
ing questions asked by CRLS 
students anonymously. 

The Teen Health Center 
column will focus on one topic 
at a time. Such topics may 
include health problems re- 
lated to smoking, eating dis- 
orders, depression, teen preg- 
nancy, love, sex, and much 
more. 

There will be question 
boxes placed in the THC’s 
waiting area and on Annie’s 
desk in the Physical Educa- 
tion department. Please drop 
off your questions there. We 
look forward to as many of 
them as possible this year. We 
have a very eager group of 
reporters who are looking for- 
ward to answering your ques- 
tions. 

— Micah Levitt 














TRAVEL 





Student Travels 
to Spain and 
Portugal 


See Page 2 








As School Year Opens 


Look Back at Last Year’s Highlights 


By Ned Colby 
Co-Editor 

As another event-filled school year is about 
to begin, let’s look back briefly at the year that 
was. When you have 2,200 students and staff in 
one school, something is bound to happen. 

There was tradition—student elections, Na- 
tional Honor Society inductions, detention, se- 
curity guards roaming the halls, the Senior Prom, 
etc.—but there was also creativity and original- 
ity. Itwasa very busy year in the performing arts, 
as several productions graced the stage of the 
Fitzgerald Auditorium. It began in November, 
with the two-hour long Bertolt Brecht drama, 
“The Good Woman of Setzuan.” Following in 
March was the annual CRLS Drama Festival 
entry, “Jigsaw” or “La Vie En Rose,” which was 
unceremoniously defeated in the first round of 
the high school competition. CRLS audiences 
were also treated to the annual Pilot Play, spring- 
time CRLS dance performance, titled “Let’s 
Dance!” and the student-directed production of 
“Doors,” billed as “the first student-produced 
play at CRLS in 10 years.” 

The world of sports had both heartbreakers 
and exhilaration, losers and winners. The boys’ 
basketball squad, hoping to win a sixth state title, 
stormed into its North Sectional Finals rematch 
with defending state champion South Boston 
with a 23-0 record, but for the second straight 
year that is where their dream ended as they lost 
by only two points. A few months later, the head 
coach was fired. The golf team improved greatly, 
while the girls’ tennis team captured another 
GBL title and senior Jeremy Collins smoked the 
competition in winning the 200-meter state out- 
door track title. The year ended on a huge up-note 
as the boys’ volleyball team, playing three-time 
defending champion New Bedford in the state 
final, rallied in the closing sets and with a final 
kill captured its first-ever state title. 

On anational level, CRLS teams and organi- 
zations continued to excel. The chess team placed 

(Continued on page 2) 


RSTA Students Help 
to Build Playground 


By Ned Colby 
Co-Editor 

Last spring, as the result of the efforts of many 
students taking industrial arts classes at CRLS, the 
Maynard School roof playground was renovated and 
the new, improved playspace was unveiled on June 21. 
As part of teacher Kenny O’Brien’s industrial arts 
classes at CRLS, 25 students helped to renovate and 
rebuild the aging playground, located in East Cam- 
bridge. After the school raised funds for the project 
with bake sales, raffles, and a craft fair, the students 
went to work. Duties of the Rindge students participat- 
ing included: measuring, drawing diagrams for, and 
building tables, benches, planters, a sand box, and a 
storage box; and hanging a new backboard and basket- 
ball net up so the elementary school students could 
improve their game at recess, 

R&L students participating in the playground renovation 
project included: Sara Amaral, Mark Arruda, Kyle Baxter, 
Pat Camara, Joe Chesnakas, Tim Dell’ Olio, Dennis Donnelly, 
QB Harding, Stevan Hill, Gerald Jeune, Kevin LeBlanc, 
James Leonard, Mike Lewis, Decio Luis, Collin Maguire, 
Steven Melendez, Tony Miranda, Jason Nowlan, Humberto 
Oliveira, Rich Oliveira, Claudio Pereira, Drew Plebani, Phil 
Puzyn, Joe Sousa, and George Ware. 




















Tim Dell’Olio and Kevin Gannan keep a little summer as they roller blade to school (Lisa M. Oliveira photo) 


Summer Institute Lures Science Students 


By Lisa M Oliveira 
Register Forum Staff 


Good morning CRLS and welcome back! This summer CRLS once again provided a Summer 
Science Institute for rising sophomores. The institute dealt with motivating students—particularly 
minorities and women—towards the science field. This year the focus was on four basic topics: 
chemistry, marine biology, the path of sewage and water pollution. When students were asked about 





Shark Attack on Cape Cod? 


By Bushra Makiya 
Register Forum Staff 

Cape Cod, a popular place for vacationing on the 
ocean, may not be as safe as one would think. On 
Sunday, July 21, a man was attacked by a shark about 
six feet long, while wading during low tide at Cold 
Storage Beach on Cape Cod Bay, in Truro, He was 
bitten on both legs and required almost four dozen 
stitches! The shark bit his foot, swam away, but then 
came back, grabbed onto his other leg, and would not 
let go. The man had to punch the shark in the head 
before he could get it to let go. 

After the attack, the beach was closed off, but 
reopened the following day. Very few swimmers 
showed up in the usually crowded beaches of the 
Cape. Even those who dared to go into the water did 
not venture far out. Sharks are not usually found in 
Cape Cod Bay. They prefer to swim near Martha’s 
Vineyard, or Nantucket. Many said that the incident 
reminded them of the film, “Jaws,” which was filmed 
on the Vineyard. Sharks are not usually expected to 
attack humans, however, this incident has scared 
many. Those who enjoy swimming in the seas around 
Cape Cod should remember to keep this story in mind. 











their experiences, several 
plies. 

“New and exciting way of learning.” —Shawn 
Hogan (House A). 

“Tt was a good way to spend the summer with 
other students and a great opportunity for sopho- 
mores science.” —Latoya Reddick (Pilot). 

“(I] liked the field trips and the fact that [I] 
was able to move around and not just sit still as in 
school.”—Sonia Sousa (Fundamental). 

“T wish it would never end.” —Kieran Pearson 
(Academy). 

“(I]_ liked the teachers...with similar age to 
[my] own. [I] did not feel so dominated.” —Rhea 
Gibson (Pilot). 

This year was a great success with the help of 
many. Jill Oliver and Andrew Stevens were a 
tremendous addition. They devoted a lot of time, 
energy and most of all, patience to the summer 
institute. Other teachers included Bruk Endale, 
John Fitch, Linda Choute, and Lisa M. Oliveira 
and, of course, all of the students. 

Dr. William McLaurin closed the ceremonies 
with one of his upflifting, motivating and inspi- 
rational speeches. One point he made was “never 
say no to yourself. Always let someone else tell 
you no.” 


had interesting re- 
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— EDITORIAL — 


Bring Back Early Release Days 


As long as the Cambridge School Department is able and willing to cut back on the 
number of teachers and staff working at the high school, it might as well cut back on the 
number of hours we spend at school by reinstating the traditional custom of early release 
days atCRLS. Early release days were last seen at CRLS in the 1994-95 school year. They 
give both students and staff a small, much-needed break from the occasional grind of 
school. Also, they give students the opportunity to plan longer, bigger extracurricular 
activities on such days after school, and let teachers and administrators organize timely 
field trips or meet for their monthly departmental meetings earlier in the day. (Last year, 
staff had to meet at 2:30 or later after school for these meetings.) 

The reasons for early release days are numerous. One reason for having them is to give 
“motivated” students something to look forward to when they invariably get burned out 


from the large workload of A.P. and honors classes. 


As it is, many students, both 


“motivated” and “unmotivated,” skip several classes a month either because they are sick 
of school, are burned out from school, or for whatever reason they may have. If the early 
release day is reinstated, perhaps some students will not skip school as often as they do now. 
Also, for students with packed schedules who are spending enough time at school already, 
such as those involved in drama, music, student government or sports, an early release 
would be a welcome reprieve in the middle of a drama production’s “Hell Week” or a run 
through the state tournament for a sports team. 

One of the arguments for eliminating early release days last year—so the school can 
comply with the new state law requiring 990 hours of school each year—is absurd. If this 
law were really serious, then the last few days of school at CRLS would not be a joke as 
they are now, with the school slowly becoming a ghost residence as the last week 
progresses and students and staff slowly depart for the summer. 

Last year, while CRLS did not have early release days, the Cambridge elementary 


schools did. In a school as unique and independent as CRLS which rarely follows in the 


footsteps of others, perhaps this is one example of where it should by following its younger 
Cambridge schools and giving back high school students their early release days. 


—SUMMER TRAVEL— 
Trip to Portugual & Spain 


Lisa Bairos 


Register Forum Staff 


> 


This summer was very fun and exciting. 
For two weeks I visited Portugal and Spain. 
This being my first time there, I didn’t know 
what to expect. 

I first visited Lisbon, Portugal’s capital 
andthe country’s largest city and seaport. Lisbon 
is built on the terraced sides of a range of low 
hills overlooking the harbor, and is definitely 
one of the world’s most beautiful cities. One 
look at its straight, broad, tree-lined avenues, 
beautiful squares and extensive public gardens, 
and you’ll know what I mean. With a keen eye 
for beauty, the Portuguese decorate their balco- 
nies with flower pots, their walls with patterned 
tiles and their sidewalks with mosaics. I visited 
many famous and important cathedrals, monas- 
teries, palaces and castles in Lisbon. During my 
visit there I also had the chance to stay in a 
pousada—state-run establishments installed in 
scenic castles, exquisite palaces, converted mon- 
asteries, convents or other important buildings. 
At night, Lisbon was the most exciting. There 
was always something to do, whether it was 
discotheques, cinemas, casinos, or just hanging 
out at one of the many beaches along the coast. 

I also visited Estoril, an all-resort, cosmo- 
politan and sybaritic beach town. Estoril is a 
gorgeous and charming town, with its sunny 
skies, white sandy beaches, Victorian villas, 
and sleek modern mansions tucked away be- 
hind green curtains of palms, eucalyptus, pines 
and vines. It is easy to see why this town is 
definitely an eye-catcher. The hotel I stayed in 
was right by the beach. On the other side of the 
beach lies Estoril’s one-stop after-dark amuse- 
ment center, where there are nightclubs, restau- 
rants, bars, cinemas, shops, gambling rooms, 
cafés and the modern elegant Casino Estoril, 
which is Europe’s largest casino. 

Before going down to Algarve, the south- 
ern most province of Portugal, I spent a couple 





Sci-Fi Assault Led by 
‘Independence Day”’ 


By Satish Iyer 
Register Forum Staff 

Aliens and UFOs have always been 
one of the hottest topics in Hollywood. 
Now with the grand release of the sum- 
mer blockbuster, “Independence Day,” 
people’s curiosity about the paranormal 
has again been put to the test. So if you 
are planning to watch “Independence 
Day” soon, then be sure to know how to 
drive a flying saucer because the new 
blockbuster will take you on a wild ride. 

The film has all the essential compo- 
nents that makes it an exceptionally 
mind-boggling movie to watch. “ID4” 
(an abbreviation for “Independence 
Day”) sounds like an old antiquated form 
of sci-fi, in which the foreign invaders 
intend to wipe out our heritage—an eth- 
nic cleansing. 

The movie also depicts the darker 
side of our future endeavors in commu- 
nicating with the alien life. It is a one-of- 
a-kind movie which has attempted to 
bring to life the scary truth of not being 
able to retaliate if such a large-scale 
invasion ever happens. Its plot boggles 
one’s mind with the idea of being at- 
tacked or exterminated by an even more 
technologically superior race of life— 
the race we call the aliens! It brings to 
| mindaday when we would have to fight 
back for the right of our own existence as 
one people. “ID4” certainly shakes one’s 
belief that out there we are not safe. 

In a near future year, spaceships of 
enormous size enter the Earth’s atmo- 





sphere, hover over the major cities around 
the globe, then send out a heat ray of 
immense energy that pulverizes every ur- 
ban center. Washington, New York, Paris, 
and Moscow are barbecued. On July 3 the 
President (Bill Pallman) with the help of a 
computer engineer (Jeff Goldblum) and an 
Air Force pilot (Will Smith), plans a coun- 
terattack to repel the evil invading forces. 
Thus, the first ever full-scale aerial battle to 
be fought in the history of mankind against 
a common enemy was declared on the 
Independence day, July 4. 

The hype generated by the arrival of the 
this summer movie has raised quite a lot of 
speculation as to whether or not “ID4” will 


SUMMER MOVIE REVIEWS 





surpass Steven Speilberg’s dinosaur ad- 
venture, “Jurassic Park,” of 1993. To date, 
“TD4” has already poured in a neat sum of 
over $200 million within its first month of 
run. Unlike many other movies about 
paranormal beings suchas “E.T.,” “Aliens,” 
and “The Planet of the Apes,” it is an 
unique and hard-core attempt by Writer- 
Director Roland Emmerich to delineate his 
future vision, that humans are not very far 
from such a large scale catastrophic inva- 
sion. The movie definitely promises some 
breathtaking fireworks. 

All together “TD4” seems to he an im- 
pressive movie to watch for the summer. In 
today’s America where TY sitcoms like 
the “X-Files,” “Star Trek,” and “Sightings,” 
etc. are dominating the minds of teenagers 
and adults, the arrival of “Independence 


Day” certainly leads the assault of the 
sci-fi’s. A movie that a serious believer 
of UFOs and aliens cannot afford to 
miss. i 


‘‘Phenomenon” Saved 
by Travolta, Sedgwick 


By Rachel Applebaum 
Register Forum Staff 

“Phenomenon” is a mildly enter- 
taining movie. John Travolta stars as 
George Malley, an average auto me- 
chanic who is struck by an other worldly 
light and becomes a genius overnight. 
The plot centers around Malley’s in- 
stant transformation and how he and 
those around him must deal with it. 

For Malley, becoming a genius and 
having the ability to among other things, 
learn a language in twenty minutes, is a 
mixed blessing. The townspeople who 
have always been his friends are both 
awed and fearful of the change in him. 
Travolta manages to make us see the 
effect this change has on Malley and to 
sympathize with him. Kyra Sedgwick 
is believable as Lace, the woman with 
whom Malley is in love. 

Despite good acting the movie falls 
short of being anything exceptional both 
because the script is corny and predict- 
able and the movie is much too long. 
Thicie were severai times when it looked 
as if the movie was going to end but it 
kept going and going. Still, Travolta 
and Sedgwick manage to keep the movie 
on its feet and make the viewing expe- 
rience fairly enjoyable. Mf 











of days in Serra da Estrela. The “Range of the 
Stars” is the highest mountain range in Portu- 
gal. There, I took many beautiful panoramas. 

My last stop before leaving for Spain was 
Algarve. There I found miles of golden beaches, 
whitewashed villages, and luxurious hotels. 
Algarve was bustling with tourists, especially at 
the beaches, where I spent most of my time, but 
I did get a chance to go sailing. I really had a 
great time, but I didn’t get the courage up to try 
water skiing, wind-surfing or even scuba div- 
ing. Another thing I did try was horseback 
riding. I wasn’t too sure about it at first, but it 
wasn’t so bad. It was actually a lot of fun. 

For the last two days of my trip I went to 
Spain and, since | only had a couple of days 
there, I didn’t get much further than Madrid. 
While there I visited the Parque del Retiro, once 
known as a royal retreat. Today, it is known as 
Madrid’s prettiest park. There I saw beautiful 
rose gardens, such as La Rosaleda, many statues 
and many gorgeous fountains, to name a few. I 
also got to do a lot of shopping in Madrid. One 
particular street, Calele Serano, had the trendi- 
est boutiques and shops. The boutiques were 
very chic, but also extremely expensive. My 
favorite thing to do in Madrid was going to the 
outdoor cafés. El Espejo was my favorite. 

It was really fun and interesting visiting 
the Iberian countries of Portugal and Spain. I 
experienced a great time there and hope to 
return in a few years. 


1995-96 in Review 
Shows Excitement 
and Turmoil 


(Continued from page 1!) 

fifth in the nation, while the CRLS Science 
Bowl team won the New England title. And our 
very own Register Forum took home “First 
Place with Special Merit” inthe American Scho- 
lastic Press Association contest for the second 
year running. 

Never one to shy away from controversy, 
CRLS seemed rather to embrace it last year. 
The safety of the school was briefly shaken 
when the infamous “gas pepper attack” oc- 
curred, sending approximately 15 students and 
staff to the hospital. Again last year, questions 
were asked when it was revealed that one-in- 
three students failed a course in the 1994-95 
school year. And the school schedule was al- 
most changed again before a last-minute deci- 
sion was made to delay another change until the 
*97-'98 school year. 

Undoubtedly, though, the biggest story of 
the year had to be the May walkout of students 
in support of 26 teachers in grave danger of 
losing their jobs because of large CRLS budget 
cuts proposed by Superintendent McGrath, and 
passed by the School Committee. On May 8, 
just as the City Council was about to vote on the 
proposed budget, 150 angry students walked 
out of their classes and marched to City Hall, 
where they protested and met with City Coun- 
cilors to discuss the situation. Eventually, the 
Council lessened the cuts, restoring 13 teach- 
ers’ jobs, the Superintendent suspended Princi- 
pal Ed Sarasin, and the Principal suspended 150 
students for three days as controversy, fighting, 
and peacemaking (between the Principal and 
the Superintendent, who publicly apologized) 
abounded. Some students complained about 
their suspensions, others regretted not partici- 
pating, while many spoke of enjoying their 
“five-day weekend” in the wake of the walkout. 
When Sarasin returned to the school in the early 
afternoon on Monday, May 13 and humorously 
announced over the loudspeakers, “I’m back!,” 
calm returned to CRLS. 

As the fall rolls around, and the first class of 
the next century enters CRLS hallways, pack 
your bags, grab your books, and prepare your- 
self for another exciting journey of a year at 
Cambridge Rindge and Latin. 
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No Smoking 
Reminder 


Smoking is prohibited in 
the building and on the cam- 
pus. 
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Restructuring Update 


New Proposed 
Schedules 
Discussed 


By Bushra Makiya 
Register Forum Staff 

Many students at CRLS have questions about 
what CRLS will be like next year. One of those 
we consider most important is what will the 
schedule be like? How many classes will there 
be? How long will they be? I interviewed Acad- 
emy sophomore, Rebekah Wheeler from the 
scheduling committee to get some answers. 

The most important decision for the schedul- 
ing committee, in choosing a schedule was to 
figure out the number of periods. Should there be 
six or seven periods in arotation, and how should 
they rotate (how many times should classes meet, 
should they rotate on a half-day basis like we 
have now, or full day)? While many like the 
current eight period schedule, the school does 
not have the budget to maintain it any longer. 

Another important issue to be considered 
was the length of the periods. While some teach- 
ers would like longer blocks of time to teach (90 
minutes), others do not want to go through the 
retraining that would be needed and prefer shorter 
time periods like we have now. 

Six periods 

A six period schedule is easy to fit into a five 
day week, daily rotation. Also, with the elimina- 
tion of study halls, six-periods would help stu- 
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Cheering for CRLS on Thanksgiving Day 





Coach Debbie Gray and the Falcons cheerleaders will be at Harvard Stadium on Thanksgiving Day as CRLS 


plays Everett High School. (L. Kimbrough photo) 











dents who otherwise might be caught in undesir- 
able classes just to fill a period. 

The disadvantages of a six- period schedule, 
on the other hand, include less electives. Stu- 
dents would be spending most of their time 
taking required courses instead of those they 
want to take. A six period schedule would also 
make it harder to staff and for students to meet 
the new graduation requirements which will 
include-4 years of math, 3 of science, 4 of 


Blood Drive Gains Donors 
In 15th Annual Drive 


By Melanie da Cruz 
Register Forum Staff 

CRLS had its annual Blood Drive on October 
25. Mr Edward McGillicuddy ran the blood drive 
as he does every year. He has been coordinating 
the event for 15 years. Fifty-five people tried to 
give blood; 46 donations of blood were given. 
The donors were half faculty and half students. 

“Thirteen people from the science depart- 
ment donated blood— phenomenal. The science 
department did wonderful,” said McGillicuddy. 

The American Red Cross comes to Rindge 
and Latin and collects the blood from volunteer 
donors. The blood services all the Northeast 
Region—Southern Maine to Cape Cod. The Red 
Cross gives the blood to hospitals to be used in 
research and for transfusions. 


When you give blood, a Red Cross nurse 
takes your temperature, looks at your weight, 
and does a blood test to see if you have enough 
iron in your blood to make sure you are not 
anemic. Then they take your blood pressure to 
see if you are healthy and you have to fill out a 
questionnaire to record your health history for 
diseases such as malaria or to see if you differed 
as a donor before, etc. If the nurses think that 
your history isn’t quite right, they will not take 
your blood. The general guidelines for giving 
blood are that you must be 18 years old or over 
(17 years old with a signed Red Cross parent / 
legal guardian form). You must feel good the day 
of the blood drive. 


literature, 3 of social studies, 2 consecutive years 
ofa foreign language, | of a fine art, 4 of physical 
education, and | of computer science. Although 
these requirements will not affect current sopho- 
mores and juniors, they may affect current fresh- 
men and will affect all incoming freshmen next 
year. 
Seven periods 

A seven period schedule would solve most 
of these problems, but like any schedule, would 
create new ones. Seven periods would provide 
more electives, better meeting the needs and 
desires of students and parents. It would also be 
easier to staff. Some worry that less than seven 
periods would take the emphasis away from 
electives and restrict students who want to take 
fine arts. 

The problems with the seven period sched- 
ule would include having to buy new computer 
systems in the school to figure out how teachers' 
classes should be scheduled. Another problem 
with seven periods is that it would require teach- 
ers to teach 71.4% of school time. Three years 
ago, when teacher contracts were made under the 
old seven period schedule, this 71.4% was 
rounded down to 71%. This could cause a prob- 
lem in the seven period schedule. The seven 
period schedule could also go back to being like 
the schedule which existed before the current 
eight period schedule, which many did not like. 

A vote by the scheduling committee favored 
a seven period schedule very similar to the eight 

(Continued on page 2) 


Register Forum Meeting Today 


at 2:30 in R232 
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AROUND SCHOOL 


Submit an article or photo of your school activity for the next “Around School.” 
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Ms. Mary Splaine’s Biotechnology class at CRLS is an advanced course where many of her students have received 
summer internships and continuing laboratory employment. Ms. Splaine recently recently was honored at M.L.T. 
for her community service in the field of biotechnology. ( Staff photo) 











CSV Role Models 
Help Students 


By Sara Amaral 
Register Forum Staff 

Several celebrities, who are well-known lo- 
cally, are going to various Cambridge schools 
this month to talk to teens, children and others 
about what kids can learn from them about 
future career choices. These people are well- 
known role models for everyone and students 
will wantto listen to what they have to say. Why 
not learn to achieve your goals? Why not write 
down some questions which you might like to 
know about? This will be an opportunity for 
students to learn all they can. There may be 
future lawyers, doctors, or even presidents in 
our schools. 


Pilot Olympics Retreat 
Held Despite Rain 


By Nolwazi Sikhakhane 
Register Forum Staff 

On October 24, the day of the big rain, Pilot 
School students and faculty gathered at Con- 
cord Academy, a private school in Concord. 
While students were sitting in the auditorium, 
Pilot Dean, Helen Jacobson, warmly welcomed 
new students. Because it was so close to Hal- 
loween, she put a witch’s pointed hat on her 
head and said, “I brought this hat because I’m 
the wicked witch of Pilot!” Students laughed. 
When asked why she said that, she remarked, 
“It is because I have to enforce the rules...” 

Larry Aaronson and Elizabeth Grady, social 
studies teachers, presented the history of Pilot 
School. Afterward, everybody went to the gym- 





Scheduling, cont. 


(Continued from page 1) 

period schedule we have now. It would 
involve a seven day rotation, where cach 
class meets six out of seven days, in time 
periods like those we have now. The sched- 
uling comittee will present this schedule to 
the entire restructuring comitte on Tues- 
day, November 12. After that a final deci- 
sion will be made. 





nasium where the events were held. Students 
competed by homeroom in such events as the 
human pyramid, the neck orange pass, and the 
piggy-back relay. Everyone appeared to be 
enjoying and participating the various events. 

Afterward, several students interveiwed ex- 
pressed dissastifcation with the organization of 
the events. Molly Weiner, a senior, said, “It was 
okay but I liked the old way better. This was too 
short, because of our delay due to the rain. 
There were not enough events because we com- 
bined the Olympics and the Retreat.” 

Jacobson addressed this in saying that the 
two had been combined because there were 
many complaints about students missing two 
days of school. 

On October 30, the Pilot faculty and stu- 
dents had their last Olympics Retreat meeting 
for 1996, gathering in the common room on the 
fifth floor. The dean announced the results of 
the competitions from Concord, and the last 
event which had been postponed from the 24th 
was the donut-eating competition. The banners 
that each homeroom painted were also judged. 
One person from each homeroom had to eat 20 
donut munchkins and first to finish and whistle 
won. Henrik Toncic was the fastest guy to 
finish the donuts, winning for R502. 

In the end, all agreed that Ms. Jacobson may 
have worn the pointed hat, but she is really not 
a witch. 


Here’s a Look at 
New Gymnastics Club 


By Jessica Prescott 
Register Forum Staff 

The Gymnastics Club run by Anara Frank, 
Owen Cornwall and Desi Daley, held its first 
meeting on Wednesday, November 6th. They 
are going to be meeting every Wednesday in 
November from 5:30 to 7:00 in the field house. 
For the rest of the year the club will be meeting 
in a gym other than the Rindge Fieldhouse. 

Within the club there are two groups to 
choose from. One group will be intensive and 
competitive. They will be working out two to 
three times a week and competing with other 
schools. The second group will be more recre- 
ational. In this group you can also learn how to 
spot other students and gain the training skills 
you need to teach others. This group will be 
meeting less than the more competitive group. 


If you are looking for a new club to try this 
one would be great. It will give you a great 
opportunity to workout and you will have a lot 
of fun as well. Anyone can join. It doesn’t 
matter if you’ ve been in gymnastics before or 
not. All you need to do is bring your workout 
gear and come to the fieldhouse any Wednesday 
ion November. 

Anyone interested in performing a gymnas- 
tics routine to a song during the football game 
should speak to Anara Frank. 


Mock Election is a 
Huge Success 


By Lu Yin 
Register Forum Staff 

On Tuesday, October 30, 1996 more than 
five million students and parents across the 
country cast ballots in the National Student/ 
Parent Mock election. In Cambridge Rindge 
and Latin High School, 451 students partici- 
pated in this event. 

Thanks to the Student Service Center and 
many student volunteers during that day, the 
mock election was very well organized and the 
process ran smoothly. 

"The whole (election) process was quick and 
efficient. There was no hassle, and I even had 
time to run down to Mass House and get lunch 
after voting!" exclaimed Ned Colby, a junior in 
House A. 

Students who found their way to the Student 
Service Center were first greeted by a video 
made by CRLS students urging kids to vote. 
Afterwards, the students used authentic voting 
booths to fill their ballots and to vote on the 
numerous national and state races. As areward 
for their efforts, students could take free stick- 
ers, banners and even bags supporting various 
candidates or the act of voting itself. 

CRLS students showed great acumen in pick- 
ing their candidates as all the winners in the 
mock election also won in the "official" elec- 
tion. The only difference between CRLS mock 
election votes and the "real" one is that CRLS 
students were much more liberal in their selec- 
tions. All the winning candidates had bigger 
margins of victory. 

The spirit of the Mock election also encour- 
aged some students to cast ridiculous votes for 
third-party candidates. This was evident by the 
fact that Ross Perot gained more votes than Bob 
Dole (23-22) in the presidential race and that 
declarations such as "Vote for Perot!" and "I 
voted for the National Libertarian Party!" could 
be heard in the hallways during the day. 


Winner Mock Results “Official Results” 
Pres. Clinton & V.P. Gore 84% 49% 
U.S. Sen. John Kerry 11% 52% 
U.S. Rep. Joseph Kennedy II 90% 84% 


Rep. Alvin E. Thompson 50.1% 54% 


College Fair is 
Huge Success 


By Melanie da Cruz 
Register Forum Staff 

CRLS sponsored the 16th annual College 
Fair on November 6. Over 160 post-secondary 
schools were in the Frank Frisoli Field House. 
Representatives were there to assist students 
and parents with making decisions (including 
financial aid). There were many schools from 
all over the U.S. The Fair was informative, 
giving lots of information on student loans, 
costs of schools and curriculum. 

“I liked the College Fair, | found out about 
Johnson and Whales. I found out about how 
much it cost to go there and what it has to offer. 
I also got an application,” said Victorino da 
Cruz. 
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CRLS To Perform 
“Skin Of Our Teeth” 


By Ned Colby 
Co-editor 

Throughout history, humanity has 
barely survived—by the skin of its teeth. 
That is the main premise of the upcoming 
CRLS drama production of “The Skin Of 
Our Teeth.” 

After seven weeks of rehearsal, the 
CRLS Drama Department will present its 
Fall Production inthe school’s Fitzgerald 
Theater on November 21, 22, and 23. 
Tickets will cost $4 in advance and $5 at 
the door, with seniors receiving a $1 dis- 
count. Unlike the traditional weekend 
schedule of years past, the play will in- 
stead be performed this year on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday nights, with all shows 
beginning at 7:30 p.m. 

“The Skin Of Our Teeth,” written by 
Thornton Wilder of “Our Town” fame in 
1942, tells the story of one family's struggle 
to survive throughout history. The family, 
the Antrobuses, begin their story thou- 
sands of years ago, when huge glaciers are 
invading from the north, the alphabet has 
yet to be invented, and the human world is 
degenerating into panic and chaos. As 
Mrs. Antrobus (Lenelle Moise) tries to 
keep the household and her family (Peter 
Dudgeon as Mr. Antrobus, Chara Itoka as 


Margolis as their son Henry, and Leah 
Abel as Sabina, the maid) together, she is 
at the same time trying to fight off the 


even resorting to using books and bedposts 
to keep the fire going. One day, as Mr. 
Antrobus comes home from work after 
discovering the difference between the 
“‘m” and the “‘n’, a group of ancient greats 
reduced to wandering refugees (including 
Moses, Homer, and the Three Muses) 
appear at the Antrobus doorstep, search- 
ing for food, shelter, and warmth. And, as 
the Antrobuses take the refugees into their 
home and as the maid encourages the 
audience to contribute their chairs to the 
fire, the refugees get warm and survive, 
and so do the Antrobuses, barely. This is 
an occurrence repeated often in the three- 
act play, as Wilder presents his theme that. 
the human race is indestructible, no mat- 
ter what the odds are or what obstacles are 
in the way. 

As is usually the case with Fall Pro- 
ductions, "Teeth" contains relatively clear- 
cut major and minor roles. The major 
roles, with Dudgeon and Moise in the 
leads, include the Antrobus family as well 
as an humorous Announcer (Jen Zudeck), 
an accurate Fortune Teller (Tamar Leffert), 
and an annoyed “Stage Manager” (Micah 
Allen). The smaller roles, meanwhile, are 
mostly those of chorus parts, such as the 
Conveneers (Kristina Carrera, Morgan 
Clendaniel, Ned Colby, Tania Collins, 
Emily Jane Griffin, Deborah Jones, Kate 
McGovern, Rafi Soifer, Jamielle Walker, 
Maria Walker, and Abigail Wright), orthe 
Hours of the Night (Katherine Brown, 
Andrew Drane, Liz Naters-Gamarra, and 
Noor Salman). Several cast members play 
multiple parts in the play: magically, the 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Senior and Junior Class Spotlight 


Interview: Meet Your Class Presidents 


By Lisa Bairos 
Register Forum Staff 
Senior Class Co-Presidents 

This year’s Senior Class Co-Presidents are 
Roxanne Grant and Jane Morrison. Roxanne 
and Jane, two hard-working students in House 
A, won by the election last month by 133 votes. 
Both students were also strongly involved in 
student government last year. They were both 
on the Junior Class Executive Board. Even 
though it was a lot of hard work, they felt it was 
a very rewarding experience for them. Their 
ability to speak, persuade, motivate and their 
awareness of the many things occurring at CRLS 
and the wider school community are just some 
of the qualities that makes this exc ellent pair 
such good leaders. 

Roxanne likes to act and enjoys dancing for 
the Cambridge Bomb Squad, a local dance 
group. Jane enjoys photography. In fact, she is 
even taking the senior portraits for the yearbook 
this year. She is also the assistant coach of an 
under-twelve girls’ soccer team in Cambridge. 
Lately, they’ve been devoting most of their 
time to school work, filling out college applica- 
tions and, of course, the senior class. 

Roxanne and Jane ran for the Senior Class 
Presidency together because they wanted to 
make a difference and felt that they both would 
be able to handle the job. For the past five years 
they have been friends. They are both very 
outspoken and agree on many things. Even 
though they come from two different social 
groups, they are still able to represent their 
different ideas and balance out their differ- 
ences. They also maintain a great friendship 
beyond the presidency. 

When asked what their main goal ‘as Co- 
Presidents is, they responded, “We want every- 
one to be able to look back on their senior year 
with satisfaction.” Roxanne and Jane also re- 
plied, “We want our class to be remembered in 
a good way.” They both feel that the class of 97 
should be memorable. Both also feel that school 
spirit at CRLS has deteriotated. They want to 
bring it back by getting students involved in 
school activities, but they feel that it goes both 
ways—students also need to want to become 
involved. 

They feel their role at the meetings is prima- 
rily as facilitators. They believe that everyone is 
equal. Some of their other responsibilities be- 
sides leading meetings include setting up the 
agenda and maintaining strong contact with 
their advisor, Mrs. Greene-Campbell, Ms. 
Hunter and Dr. (“Doc”) McLaurin. They 
strongly feel that their main responsibility is 
being involved with CRLS and the student 

community. 

The Senior Class Presidents are very ex- 
cited about the senior prom, which will occur in 

_ May. CRLS has been chosen as the East coast 
high school representative for a prom special 
that will be airing on ABC in May. There will be 
cameras filming throughout the year at various 
meetings and at events such as the pep rally and 
the semi-formal. Its purpose is to show the “fun 
of the prom” and also to show the incredible 
diversity of this school. Roxanne and Jane are 
very excited about this because people will see 
what CRLS is really like and also that the senior 
class will get a chance to be on TV, 

There are no definite plans for the end-of- 
the-year trip yet. Both girls are trying to find a 
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place that is both desirable and affordable. They 
would also appreciate and encourage the stu- 
dents to voice their opinions and suggestions 
concerning the trip or anything else that is on 
their minds, either directly to them or to the 
advisors. 

When asked how they felt on being chosen 
to lead the class, this great pair responded, “It’s 
abig privilege. It feels really good. It’s an honor 
to be chosen by our fellow peers.” 

Roxanne and Jane credited and extended 
thanks to all the people who helped them with 
their campaign, especially Mara Sanchez, Nissa 
Larsen, Maria Benzan, Anika Hobbs and most 
especially everyone who voted for them. 





Lenelle N. Moise (C. Hunter photo) 








Junior Class President 

Hey, CRLS. The votes are finally in! This 
year’s Junior Class President is Lenell Moise. 
Lenelle, a 16-year-old student in leadership 
House, won by 77 votes. She is strongly in- 
volved in the Drama Department here at CRLS. 
In fact, she is currently working ona play called, 
The Skin of Our Teeth, which opened Novem- 
ber 21. She is also a peer counselor for the 
Career Resource Center and enjoys writing po- 
etry, dancing, singing and modeling occasion- 
ally. 

Lenelle ran for Junior Class President be- 
cause she felt the need to inspire juniors to 
become involved inthe issues concerning CRLS. 
Some of the issues she mentioned were: the 
CRLS budget crisis, the reconstruction and the 
new proposed plans concerning the schedule, 
being involved in planning the prom and plan- 
ning the class trip. Lenelle plans to work on 
lowering the cost of prom tickets and having a 
theme to this year’s dance. She wants the jun- 
iors to come up and talk to her about their ideas 
and suggestions for the prom. She also plans to 





work on having a fun and affordable end-of- 
year trip for the juniors. 

Lenelle’s main goals as president is to get 
juniors involved with school issues. She wants 
students to speak up more and voice their opin- 
ions and to be aware of what is going on around 
them. Lenelle feels that juniors need to become 
more inolved as opposed to just being enter- 
tained. This is relating to the many opportuni- 
ties sometimes not taken advantage of here in 
school, such as the Career Resource Center and 
the Student Service Center. 

When asked which qualities make her a 
great president, Lenbelle responded, “I’m re- 
ally responsible, a good listener, good speaker 
and a great leader, who likes organization and 
takles things seriously.” Lenelle also said, “I’m 
serious when it’s time to be serious and laid- 
back when it’s time to be laid-back.” 

Lenelle stated that some of her responsibili- 
ties as Junior Class President is to be the voice 
of the juniors, to design the prom and make it an 
unforgetable experience and most importantly, 
“to make this year the best for the juniors.” 

On what Lenelle hopes for this year, she 
responded with “I hope that we, as juniors, 
make history and show that we really care about 
our school and ourselves.” 

When asked how she felt about being cho- 
sen to lead her class, Lenelle said, “It’s exciting. 
It’s an honor. I’m happy that people have faith 
in me and I’M not going to let them down.” 


“STRESSING 
SITUATIONS” 


By Lisa M. Oliveira 
Assistant Editor 


What is stress? What causes stress? 
Who has it? How can it be prevented? 
These are all probing questions. 

The word stress stems from the same 
Latin word that gives us strict, which origi- 
nally meant “tight” or “narrow”. It’s the 
distress or discomfort caused by forces 
that limit our freedom and movement. 
Outside forces such as : a boss, husband or 
wife, children, bills, or the commute to 
work keeps us from ease. Each and every- 
one of us have stress. However, some may 
experience more than others. Now during 
these next month’s at C.R.L.S. “Seniors” 
especially will have some form of stress. 
Anywhere from “picking and choosing 
colleges, to then applying with the knowl- 
edge of possible rejection, getting year- 
book pictures taken, class rings purchased, 
etc. 

During a quest for the cause of stress at 
C.R.L.S these were some student responses. 
“Bill” in House A responded that the home- 
work load was a factor. “Joe” from Lead- 
ership also replied homework was tedious. 
Many students felt giving 2-3 
hrs. of homework for one out of six or 
seven classes was absurd. ‘“Margaret’s” 
(Academy) response, students have a life 
just like the teachers. There’s chores, 
errands, and other homework, to name just 
afew. Some may say “If you can’t handle 
the work load then drop the class.” Is this 
areal and fair answer. Some may say yes 
other no. The simplest answer is to just 
remain “Calm, Cool and Collected.” 


[ED.NOTE—The students names have 
been changed per request.) 
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Save the Trees 


One of the greatest causes of the last quarter-century or so has been the fight to 
preserve and save the environment. It makes no sense, then, that in recent months much 
of the greenery around CRLS has been cut down. 

This fall, as the leaves around the school were changing colors, workers with 
saws and the like have been cutting down many of the bushes, trees, and general natural 
greenery which surround our school, making one of the most beautiful natural parks in 
Cambridge a much more naked and barren piece of land. Especially at night, when the park 
and its trees and leaves, when combined with the aesthetically pleasing old library, gave 
the place a comforting, lovely, and almost-Gothic feel, the area surrounding our school 
was one of the greatest, different oases in this crowded city, one of the rare places where 
the balance of nature and of human creation was equal. Now, as a result of this intrusion, 
this wonder has been greatly damaged for good. Shouldn’t we, the students and staff who 
inhabit this school for 180 days of the year (or more), been informed of this plan to cut 
down the trees before it happened? Do we not have some sort of right to know, since we 
are the ones most affected by it? This act of cutting down a good portion of the bushes and 
trees makes what was already a very modern-looking and citified campus uglier. If we all 
disappear tomorrow and aliens happened to land here a few months from now, our lasting 
testament would be a huge, gray, concrete school (including an auditorium/theatre with 
relatively bad acoustics) which towers over almost everything else. 

If this act is a part of some library refurbishing or expansion project, couldn’t it 
have waited until next year, after the beautiful fall? It is not as if much construction is going 
to get done during the looming, dark, cold, and snowy winter which we are about to face, 
so why not wait until next spring? Wouldn’t this have been more reasonable, allowing the 
people of this school a chance to enjoy, for a brief month or so, the vibrant red, yellow, 
green, and orange colors of autumn, before the bleakness of winter sets in? For the seniors, 
who have only seven months left at this school, the effects of this act are not too far- 
reaching. For the younger students and staff of this school who will be working and 
studying here for years to come, however, this act potentially is far-reaching, a reminder 
of the continuing onslaught of man against nature. 


Clean Up Our House 


Tranquility pervades the halls of Rindge and Latin, at least some perceive it that way. 
There are, on occasion, altercations that result in huge childish scuffles in which people 
end up getting hurt. Needless to say, the general social climate of the school is good and 
has gotten better since my freshman year. 

Peace and calm wasn't the case at a late-night, off-campus party afew weeks ago when 
an innocent bystander, in an effort to arrest a fight that was about to take place, was 
insidiously plucked with a knife and driven to the floor. 

This act outraged the entire community, especially his friends who knew him. This 
student is calm, polite, and respectful of others. The very least he deserved was to end up 
the victim of adolescent misbehavior, Only a total fool would commit an offense as such 
to this student. The offenders should be caught and punished severely. 

That progress comes at a price is virtually a modern-day reality. With issues 
pertaining to teen violence, it's even sadder because the peaceful someone gets hurt. We 
must all take this incident as a courage -building one, where we saw what can result from 
what some may perceive as a minor disagreement: the endangerment of someone else's 
life, someone who tried to make adifference. Finally, we must come together and fight this 
pervading phenomenon, known as “beefing.” 





—Guest Comment— 


Detention Should Be Fair 


Rachel Applebaum ’98 


It is a few minutes past 8:00 one morn- 
ing. As yourush to school, dodging traffic, 
your back weighed down with a load of 
heavy textbooks, you glance at your watch. 
You realize you are about to be late. 

When you get to school it is about 8:15. 
The second music is playing and you could 
still make it to your first period class on 
time. You head to your class, gasping for 
breath when reality strikes and you realize 
that if you do not check in you will be 
marked on the absence list. Witha sigh you 
trudge down to the first floor, grab a time 
slip, make your way to your house office 
and fill outa slip of paper. By the time you 
have finished with all of this you are ten 
minutes late for class and have to spend an 
hour after school sitting in a stuffy class- 
room, serving detention. 

There is a problem with the tardy poli- 
cies in this school. They do not discourage 
students from being late, instead they cause 
them to get to their classes even later than 
they would have if they just walked into 
class. Detention has no purpose, students 
very rarely do their homework in it, often 
they spend their hour trying to talk with 
other students or staring listlessly at the 
walls. Worst of all a student can get the 
same amount of detention for being two 
minutes late for school as they can for 
being sixty minutes late. 

Punishment ought to serve as a deter- 
rent. A student should be made to feel that 
they should be on time for school because 
they don’t want to face the consequences. 
Sitting inaclassroom for an hour, although 
boring, doesn’t discourage many students 
from being late to school. 

Instead of sitting in a room, students 
who are late should be made to do some- 
thing useful with the time they are forced to 





serve after school. Students could grade 
papers for teachers, wash blackboards or 
help in house offices during their deten- 
tion. This would not only help teachers and 
administrators but it would give students 
something useful to do as their punish- 
ment. 

Students should be encouraged to get to 
their classes as quickly as possible when 
they are late forschool. A studentshouldn’t 
have to waste class time filling out a deten- 
tion slip. Instead tardy students should sign 
a book with their house’s name on it at the 
main entrance when they arrive at school 
and write down the time of their arrival. At 
the middle of the day the houses could 
collect the books and make up their deten- 
tion lists. This way a student would only 
spend a minute or two, instead of ten, 
filling out forms when they arrive late for 
school. 

If the punishment should fit the crime, 
then a student who is two minutes late for 
school should serve less time than a stu- 
dent who is an hour late for school. A good 
idea might be to make students serve twice 
the time in detention that they were late for 
school. Therefore if a student is two min- 
utes late for school they will serve four 
minutes detention, and if a student is sixty 
minutes late they would serve two hours 
worth of detention over a period of two 
days. 

With these adjustments, detention might 
begin to serve usefully as a deterrent for 
being late to school, not just a boring waste 
of an hour, for the crime of being a few 
minutes tardy. It is important to separate 
out those students who are chronically late 
from those who missed the bus or got 
caught in traffic. 


Another Third Party Falls By The Wayside by Ned Colby 
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Students Talk About Bank Training at ECSB 


By Ned Colby 
Co-editor 

Our six Bank Operations tellers for 1996- 
97 communicate their experience about partici- 
pation in the end-of-summer training program 
with the East Cambridge Savings Bank. Each 
teller works in the Cambridge Rindge & Latin 
Branch of the bank located in R111. They are 
students of Mrs. Janet Rife and their comments 


follow. 


“During the summer, | 
spent two weeks train- 
ing in the East Cam- 
bridge Savings Bank 
forthe Bank Operations 
course at school. It was 
a great learning experi- 
ence for me. 

In the first week, 
Eric, my trainer, went 
over the bank opera- 
tions and procedures with me. I also got a tour 
of the bank and I was introduced to important 
people at the bank in Inman Square to watch my 
other trainer, Maria, in action. 

In the second week, I did transactions for 
customers with Maria watching. At the end of 
the week, ECSB bought us lunch and gave us a 
party with cake and ice cream. 

I learned many things and met many nice 
people while working in the bank. I have al- 
ways wondered what goes on behind the bank 
counter and now I know.” 

JENNY HU 
Pilot 





“My summer experience training at the 
Highland Branch of the East Cambridge Sav- 
ings Bank in Somerville was interesting and 
helped me gain insight into how a bank is 
maintained and oper- 
ated. | met many new 
friendly people while I 
was learning some 
banking techniques. 
Everyone I met and 
worked with at the bank 
was very helpful and 
was there when I 
needed them. Rena, my 
trainer, was especially 
helpful and patient with me because she did not 
get upset or angry when I would mess-up from 
time to time. I really enjoyed working at High- 
land. I did, however, have some difficulty re- 
membering the sequence keys for printing 
money orders and treasurer’s checks. I was 
exposed to a variety of transactions such as 
withdrawals, deposits, money orders, treasurer’s 
checks, mortgage payments, closing accounts, 
encoding and filming of checks, cashing and 
depositing paychecks, and loan_ payments. | 
learned numerous banking techniques during 
my training and also had a great time. 
KAPILDEV KHEMRAJ 
Fundamental 





“During the summer, I was trained at the 
East Cambridge Savings Bank. It was a three- 
week program. After the first week, I was 
assigned to the Inman 
Square branch for the 
remaining of my train- 
ing. I picked up hands- 
on teller experience 
from veteran tellers. | 
had many jobs to do, 
most of which were en- 
joyable. I would rec- 
ommend this training to 
anyone interested in the 











banking business. 
JEAN S. PIERRE-LOUIS 
Academy 








“During the summer I had three weeks 
training in the East Cambridge Savings Bank. I 
was trained as a bank teller in the Canal Park 
branch. In the training session, I learned about 
banking procedures, policies, and government 
regulations. Also, the 
training provided me 
with hands-on experi- 
ence. I was exposed to 
the banking business 
and the laws and regu- 
lations governing the 
bank. The training was 
immensely educational 
and satisfying. It was a 
wonderful opportunity. 
By the time the training ended, I was ready to be 
part of the operational team in CRLS’ student- 
run branch bank, the East Cambridge Savings 
Bank Educational Training Facilty.” 

HIU LING CHOW 
Fundamental 


“Three weeks before school started I trained 
at the East Cambridge Savings Bank. The first 
day we filled out some papers. We talked and 


went over a few rules. We also discussed what © 


we were going to do at the bank and what we 
would do the next day. We went through one of 


* the training manuals. Eric and his supervisor, 


Deborah, worked with us for the first week. 
When we were in the training room, we mostly 
read about the different 
types of transactions we 
would do along with 
Bank security rules, 
dress codes, and Bank 
attitude. We went to our 
bank appointments on 
Tuesday and Thursday 
of the first week. I was 
asked to report to the 
main office in East 
Cambridge. We were assigned to tellers whoi 
would teach us to use the computer correctly, 
the types of codes and when we needed the head 
teller’s override. On Tuesday | first worked 
with Joanna. She explained to me what I needed 
and the different codes I would be using. She let 
me do a few of the transactions, butshe counted 
the cash. On the following days, I worked with 
a different teller. She did the same things, 
except I did more of the transactions and counted 


How are you going to 


pay for college? 


By Wayne Dupont - 
Register Forum Staff 


Help is available from several sources 


to help you pay for college. These include 
your guidance counselor, the Career Re- 
source Center (CRC) and Dr. Les Oliver, 


Coordinator of the CRLS Scholarship Pro-_ 


: gram, This reporter 
interviewed Dr. 
Oliver in the CRC 
and he explained 
that CRLS seniors 
can get scholar- 
ships from Cam- 
bridge sponsors 
and sponsors out- 
side the Cambridge 


Dr. Oliver community. Dur- 





the cash. (She verified it before giving to the 
customer.) The type of transactions we did the 
most were passbooks, check withdrawals, and 
deposits. Most of the checking transactions 
were for businesses. The most interested trans- 
actions were the passbooks I closed, the loan 
payments, the money orders, and treasurer’’s 
checks. 

I only stayed for two weeks since the third 
week I had school commitments. I learned how 
tellers conduct themselves in a bank and how to 
deal with customers. This information is very 
helpful to me at the ECSB Educational Training 
Facility at CRLS.” 

ANGIE STEPHANIE SURPIS 
Academy 


“My summer training experience at East 
Cambridge Savings Bank’s Main Office was 
one of fun and exctiement. The first week 
included intense preparation. We did this by 
reading many manuais and doing mock bank- 
ing intransactions. The last two weeks were the 
most exciting because 
we actually got to work 
in the bank with a teller 
and sometimes even by 
ourselves. It is a diffi- 
cult job; you have to 
stay focused on what 
you are doing. I met 
many people and made 
many friends, includ- 
ing some really wild 
and funny ones. It was a summer I'll never 
forget and I hope to continue working at ECSB 
for many years to come. 

STEVE DINIS 
Fundmental 


Send Your Student 
Spotlight to the 
Register Forum 

Editors 





aged to obtain their copy and to read the Did 
You Know for more information on scholar-_ 
ships outside of the city. 

Dr. Oliver’s recommendation is that se- 


_ niors apply for all scholarships for which 


they qualify andto meet their deadlines. This 
reporter asked what help is available in get- 
ting a scholarship. Dr. Oliver replied by 
saying, “List all school activities that you 
take part in during the four years you’ve 
been at CRLS. Also, get good re- 
commendatisons from teachers you know. 
Obtain a scholarship booklet and be sure to 
read the section on financial aid. Make sure 
you get your financial aid profile called 
F.A.P. Also look to federal applications for 
aid, also known as F.A.F.S.A.” 

Students should also continueto get good 
grades. Y ouir grade point avaerage will help 
to determine whether you are eligible for a 
scholarship or not. 











College Checklist 


— from the CRC — 


FOR SENIORS 


September— Visit and interview at the schools 
of your choice. Stay overnight in a dorm, attend 
classes, try the food. Watch application deadlines 
for SAT and ACT testing. First semester grades 
are important. Meet with college counselor to 
discuss your plans. 


October—Contact coaches or directors of 
activities. Ask two or three teachers who know 
you well to wnte college recommendations for 
you. Alert parents to gather tax returns. bank 
statements etc. for filling out financial aid 
applications. Attend college visits at your high 
school, college fairs and financial aid workshops. 


November—Take SATs again if you want to 
improve your scores. Read college materials 
with a critical eye for what you are seeking. 


Consider applying for an “Early” program. 
Attend College Fairs. ; 


Complete 5-6 applications by Thanksgiving. 


December—Take SATs. Talk with alumni and 
currently enrolled students at your top choices. 
January—Mail your applications early 
(deadlines can be from November to March.) 
File financial aid forms toappropriate processing 
firms at the earliest datepossible. Check with 
counselor to be suretranscripts have been mailed 
by deadline. 


February—“Dont worry, be happy!” Enjoy your 
senior year. Send mid-year grades to colleges. 


FOR JUNIORS 


September—Welcome to the “second half” of 
the high school experience! Consider enrolling 
in Honors or Advanced Placement Courses. 
Begin/continue thinking about colleges and 
career choices and “the future.” 


October—Attend College Fairs. Watch for 
testing application deadlines. 


November—Take PS ATs. 


December—Compare colleges in a college 
guidebook. Sign up to take May SATs. 


January—Discuss possible college choices with 
your guidance counselor, family, friends, 
relatives. Develop a list of about 15-30 schools. 


February—Write or call for brochures, course 
catalogues, videos and application forms. Set up 
files for materials, notes, etc. 


March—Begin to think about where you want 
to call for interviews and tours which usually 
beginin May and go through February. 


April—Call to make appointments to visit 
colleges from May to next February for tours 
and interviews.Contact college coaches or 
directors of activities.Sign up forand take SATs. 


May—Prepare for your interviews by reading 
as much as you can about each college; tour and 
“practice” 

interview at nearby colleges. 


June—Take SATs. Junior year grades are 
important. Aim for a list of 12-15 schools. 





SENIORS: WATCH FOR 
YOUR SCHOLARSHIP 


BOOKLET NEXT MONTH 
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Lifestyles 





RF at the Movies 


Go Do 
*That Thing 
You Do” 


By Ned Colby 
Register Forum Staff 

An earnest look at the youthfulness and 
innocence of arock group when it comes of age, 
“That Thing You Do!” succeeds not because of 
a glut of mammoth movie stars but instead is 
propelled by the acting ability of its young 
actors. 


MOVIE REVIEWS 





“That Thing You Do!,” Tom Hanks’ debut 
as a screenwriter and director, tells the poignant 
and nostalgic story of how one unknown rock 
group from Erie, Pennsylvania stumbles onto a 
hit and rides it for all it’s got. Before they’ re 
done, the groupcalled the Wonders have stormed 
across the country, have appeared on national 
TV, and have a Top 10 hit, but it’s the journey 
which the film sentimentally and wistfully ex- 
plores. Our story begins in Erie, as a group of 
aspiring young musicians prepare to play that 
night at a local college competition, hanging 
out around town. As luck would have it, the 
drummer of the group humorously falls and 
breaks his wrist, opening the way for Guy (Tom 
Everett Scott) to take his place in the group and 
play with the other band members (including 
Johnathon Schaech as Jimmy, the creative force 
behind the group; Steve Zahn as Lenny, the 
guitarist; and Ethan Embry, as the bass player) 
that night. As they begin playing, Guy appar- 


ently gets an adrenaline rush and plays their 
song much faster and more up-tempo than they 
had been practicing it before. With that move, 
and with the excitement of the audience, a hit 
(“That Thing You Do!”) is born, and the Oneders 
are on their way to stardom. 

Soon, after their song becomes popular on 
local radio and after the Oneders begin playing 
to packed, excited crowds at a funny Italian 
restaurant, Mr. White (Tom Hanks), a manager 
from Play-Tone Records, comes in and signs 
the group, changing their name to the Wonders, 
and sending them on a nationwide barnstorm- 
ing tour with the “other stars of the Play-Tone 
Galaxy,” for better or for worse. As their song 
rises higher in the charts, and as they become 
more and more popular, the Wonders (includ- 
ing their biggest fan, Liv Tyler, as Jimmy’s 
girlfriend) move to a hotel in Los Angeles, and 
appear in a movie and on national TV, in “The 
Hollywood Showcase,” a group of youngsters 
whose dream has come true. 

“That Thing You Do!” nostalgically recalls 
a seemingly more innocent time (1964), when 
the Beatles were just bursting onto the scene, 
divorce was not an accepted occurrence, and 
America, in one of its more calmer periods, had 
not yet been ravaged by the strife of the Viet- 
nam War. The cast, and their concert audiences, 
do a very good job of portraying this “feel- 
good” look, such as when Tyler gleefully runs 
down the street with the radio in her ear as their 
song is being played on the radio for the first 
time, or when the group is nervously waiting to 
go on stage. Still, one of the greatest assets of 
the film is that, for all its nostalgia and happi- 
ness, it never wanders into Cheeseland, which 
could’ ve happened at several points in the movie 
if it weren’t for the sincerity, youthfulness, and 
believability of its starring actors. One such 
example of this is when Tyler, in a rant against 
her boyfriend, says something like, “I can’t 
believe I wasted two years’ worth of kisses on 
you!” 

One of the few weaknesses of the film is 
that, because the song is their only hit, “That 
Thing You Do!” is played several times through- 
out the movie, leading some to become tired of 
the catchy tune. The great majority of the film, 
however, is a success, partly because of the 


experience and talent of director Hanks, who 
does a wonderful job in making the emotions of 
the movie clearly yet subtly felt and in making 
the setting believable and true, partly because 
of the believability and exuberant youthfulness 
of the actors of the group, and partly because of 
the rocking, ’60s-era title song. A great thing to 
do would be to go see “That Thing You Do!” 


“Romeo & 


Juliet” is 


Worth Seeing 


By Nick Snow 
Register Forum Staff 

An earnest look at the youthfulness and 
innocenc Director Baz Luhrmann unleashes a 
modern-day rendition of the classic play, cast- 
ing teen-idol Leonardo DiCaprio as Romeo and 
Claire Danes as Juliet, in William Shakespeare’ s 
“Romeo and Juliet.”. The story is setin Verona 
Beach, a Southern California-esque metropolis 
and the home of the feuding Capulet and 
Montague families. The film is quite impres- 
sive to look at, with a wide variety of captivat- 
ing backgrounds, bright colors, and interesting 
camera techniques, but it does not quite deliver 
as far as content. The use of the original dia- 
logue in a modern setting makes for occasional 
awkward moments, and the acting at certain 
times is shaky. However, overall, “Romeo and 
Juliet” is worth seeing because of its wonderful 
visual aspects, even if they do overshadow the 
interaction between characters. Highlights in- 
clude Romeo’s first sight of Juliet through a 
large fishtank, Mercutio’s monologue before 
the party, and the balcony scene. 


City Year Serve-a-thon Offers Help 


All Over City of Cambridge 


By Maria Walker & Kate McGovern 
Register Forum Staff 

Early Saturday, October 26th, thousands of 
Greater Boston community members gathered 
on the Boston Common with a common cause. 
Participating in the annual City Year Serve-a- 
thon, these community members were given 
the opportunity to lend their services and sup- 
port to the community in many different ways. 
After a half-hour of meeting, greeting and sign- 
ing in, smaller teams dispersed to work on 
individual projects all over the Boston area. 

The CRLS team was assigned to fix up St. 
James Church in Porter Sq. We donned work 
gloves and gathered up gardening tools for a 
hard day of digging, weeding and mulching. 
One group spent all six hours digging an im- 
pressive irrigation ditch to water the church’s 
back garden. Another group tackled the mas- 
sive roots of ivy plants that were threatening to 
ruin the building. A third group mulched the 
church’s front yard, preparing it for further 
gardening, and another group worked indoors 














painting and resetting windows. All over the 
city, similar projects were under way. 

After a full four hours, the hardworking 
CRLS team sat down to a satisfying lunch of hot 
pizza and pop and some group exercises to 
revive us all. The last few hours of the day were 
the hardest, all of us being a little tired and 
worn-out, but what resulted in the end was quite 
satisfying. With anew, much-needed irrigation 
system built and beautified landscapes border- 
ing the building, the church looked like a new 
place. 

The triendly folks at St. James’ were end- 
lessly grateful for our help, and not a single 
team member regretted the hard day’s work. 
Some team members headed back to the Com- 
mon for the big celebration and others headed 
home for hot showers, but everyone left with a 
feeling of satisfaction. It was hard to tell who 
benefited from the day’s work more, the com- 
munity, or the participants. 


LEFT—Serve-a-thon workers clean up a yard. 


CRLS To Perform | 


“Skin Of Our Teeth” 


(Continued from page 2) : 
actors playing the Refugees in Act One 
become Conyeneers in Act Two, 5,000 years 
later. 

Like with most Drama Department pro- 
ductions at CRLS, this play is serious, and 
dark. Still, itis often funny, and a reason for 
a lot of its humor is the play's weird oddities 
and incongruities. 

“This play is kinda strange, but I think 
everyone will enjoy it,” says Chara Itoka, an 
actor in the play. Indeed, it's a wacky, wacky 
world the Antrobuses live in. One final unique 
component in “Teeth,” which wona Pulitzer 
Prize in 1942, is the fact that the actors, at 
various points in the play, drop their charac- 
ters on-stage and become themselves. 

Tech Crew 

As always, the technical crew has simul- 
taneously been working hard to produce a 
safe, original, and serviceable set, doing 
many things behind the curtain. The CRLS 
technical department motto is “A show's 
only as good as its techies.” The crew, 
which includes Boudu Bingay, Andrew 
Drane, Georgia Ewen-Campen, Catherine 
Giofriddo, Elektra Haviaris, Colin Kem, 
Joelle Kerry, Kate Kindleberger, Irene 
Kostakis, Alex Lucas, Noah MacIntyre, Kate 
McGovern, Liz Naters-Gamarra, Daniel 
Piper, Laura Wall, Maria Walker, and Sasha 
Warner-Berry, has been working long hours 
to produce an original and bright set. The 
set, which was designed by McGovern, 
David Schanzle, Joe Vickery, Warner-Berry, 
and Rebekah Wheeler, includes a platform 
which extends into the pit of the theater, an 
Atlantic City-type boardwalk elevated two 
feet above the stage, which has a bingo teller 
booth and a dance hall entrance on it, and a 
set of surprise stairs. Several set pieces, 
including the walls of the Antrobus home, 
will also be flown in from above for differ- 
ent scenes. 

This year, youth is the rage in terms of 
technical leadership positions: junior 
Schanzle and sophomore Vickery are the 
assistant technical directors, while sopho- 
more Wheeler is the student technical direc- 
tor. 





Directing His Third Play 

Returning to direct his third play atCRLS 
is Eric Ronis, who directed "The Good 
Woman" and "Jigsaw" last year. Also inte- 
gral to the play-making process are assistant 
Stage manager Aminah Brelvi and stage 
manager Ben Spatz, producer Judith 
Contrucci, sound designers Alison Haskovic 
and Ronis, and first-time CRLS costumer 
Andrea Zax, 

When asked if he was encouraged by the 
large number of underclassmen on the tech 
crew this year, longtime CRLS technical 
director Steve Hall replied, “Yes...(1) al- 
ways love to see the underclassmen (come 
join the tech crew). I'm thrilled that we had 
so many new faces participate in the fall 
show. That's always very encouraging.” 

“We're behind schedule by about a 
week,” said Hall, commenting on how the 
technical rehearsals are going. Will the tech 





| crew finish their work in time for the show? 
| “Yes, we'll probably paint the stage floor 


hours before the curtain goes up,” added | 
Hall, now in his eleventh year as technical | 





| director at CRLS. “(Nevertheless), the stage 
| crew always seems to pull it off’— by the 





| 
skin of their teeth. ; 


} 
; 
| 
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SPORTS 





CRLS Rallies Behind Its Teams 








a 








CRLS Falcons fans gathered in the gym last week to cheer on our Fall sports teams. The rally was highlighted in a “live” broadcast on channel 4 WBZ-TV. ( P. Bretholtz phot) 











Soccer 


Girls’ Team Plays Well; 
Comes Together as a Team 


By Tri Phuong 
Register Forum Staff 

On a Friday afternoon, readying to 
accomplish my assignment, I hiked out to 
Danehy Park. Upon arrival, | encountered my 
subjects: the CRLS girls’ soccer team. Often 
overlooked as the “other” soccer team at RIndge 
& Latin, | was determined to give these players 
their due. 

“We deserve more credit,” junior Jessie 
Petrov demanded. 

Indeed, once again, the CRLS girls’ team 
had silently qualified for the state tournament. 
Competing in the shadow of the more popular 
boys’ squad, recognition had always been a 
hard find for these girls. However, despite the 
lack of support, the team continued to play hard, 
to win games, and most importantly, to have fun 
together. 

Being at a girls’ game is like attending a 
family gathering. Parents and toddlers grazce 
the sidlines and frolic together throughout the 
contest., On the benches, the players huddle, 
joke, laugh, and shiver among each other's 
company. Words of encouragement and 
consolation are constantly offered by teammates. 

“We would have lost a million games had it 
not been for Rosa Kline,” senior Marina 
Michahellest commented. 

Although the Falcons suffered a slow start. 
they began to peak at the end of the season. In 
tying Greater Boston League power, Peabody, 


and upsetting state-ranked Arlington, 


CAMBRIDGE R&L 
vs. Everett High 


THANKSGIVING 
DAY 
Nov. 28, 1996 
Harvard Stadium 


10 A.M. 


Cambridge R&L was definitely a dangerous 
opponent—a spoiler. 

“We had been playing wonderfully for the 
last three games,” coach Rami Alwan stated. 
“(Team unity) was hard in the beginning, but 
now the seniors and underclassmen have come 
together. Their success has been really important 
to me and I’m real proud of the way the’ ve been 
playing.” 





























Seniors on the CRLS Falcons football team face off with Everett on Thanksgiving Day at Harvard Stadium. 
(L.Rimbrough photo) 





Finish at 15-4-1 


Soccer Fans 
Saw Boys 
Advance to 
Tourney 


By Lisa Bairos 
Register Forum Staff 

As the final seconds flashed off the stadium 
clock, I realized that my high school soccer 
career was coming to an end. The last game of 
my high school career was the one which will 
probably stick in my memory throughout my 
life. The game was held on a chilly November 
night. The place was Woburn and the opponent 
was Acton-Boxburo. It became the last chapter. 

The story began as the CRLS boys soccer 
team strung together a 14-3-1 record in the 
regular season, which included a 10-game 
winning streak and the most games ever won by 
aCRLS boys soccer team ina single season. But 
all of the above was only the first season. 

The 2nd Season 

The playoffs are what the coaches like to 
call “the second season.” The reason is simple— 
the regular season’s record does not count. The 
only things that count are playing good soccer, 
having fun and winning. If you lose, the fun is 
over and you get to go home. 

The first game of the “second season” was 
against (name). This was held at our home field 
in front of our faithful fans. The play was all 
Cambridge. The Falcons dominated from start 
to finish and the final score was 2-0 with 
Cambridge advancing to the next round. 

Th next round was held in Woburn on a 
Wednesday at the ungodly hour of eighto’ clock. 
Arriving at the stadium, many oooed and ahhhed 
as most of the team never had played at night in 
a stadium under the lights. The feeling was 
overwhelming as the Falcons approached the 
field on the way to the locker rooms. 

After that it seemed to take only minutes for 
the Cambridge players to watch the end of the 
preceeding game, take the field and warm up for 
the Acton-Boxborough game. I tried to tell 
myself to slow down, but by that time the game 
had started and it was too late. . 

The game was played as I stood and watched 
and cheered. I saw the first goal forming as an 
A&B player sped down the line cross the ball 
and connected with his teammate for the goal, 
leaving the goalie helpless. | saw aCRLS player 
plow through five A&B defenseman and put 
the ball past the goalie for CRLS’ final goal of 
the 1996 season. 

I saw in the second over-time the faces fall 
to almost tears as the final goal was scored, 
which decided the match. I saw the finalseconds 
tick off the stadium clock and the cheers died. 
But throughout the game Cambridge never lost 
hope, never. The rest is just a blur, as we took the 
bus home via the Golden Arches of McDonalds 

I will always remember this season, for its 
excitement, its fun, its heart, even though I 
never played a game. 





WINTER ATHLETES 
NEED A SPORTS PHYSICAL 
BEFORE PLAYING. 
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IT’S THE LAW 


No Smoking 
Reminder 


Smoking is prohibited in 
the building and on the cam- 
pus. 














THE CAMBRIDGE RINDGE AND LATIN SCHOOL 


Update 
Restructuring 


Process 
Continues 


By Rachel Applebaum 
Register Forum Staff 

As most students know by now, the structure 
of CRLS is undergoing a dramatic change. A 
combination of state and city mandates, as well 
as a desire by school officials to correct problems 
at CRLS has led to the process known as restruc- 
turing. This process, which has been worked on 
by teachers, parents and students since Septem- 
ber, is seeking tochange CRLS’ schedule, gradu- 
ation requirements, house system, and curricu- 
lum. 

Since September various sub-committees 
dealing with each of the four above-named is- 
sues, as well as budget, steering and communica- 
tion and student services, have been meeting 
weekly after school. Although the majority of the 
participants in these committees are teachers, 
some parents and students have also volunteered 
to be involved in the restructuring process. Stu- 
dent Lucia Somberg, a Junior in House A, says 
she became a member of the scheduling sub- 
committee because she is “worried about what 
our schedule will look like next year.” 

After meeting weekly for nearly two months 
to brainstorm ideas for their various issues, the 
sub-committees each drew up a proposal. These 
proposals were then presented to the restructur- 


Graduation Credits 
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CRLS Health Sciences Higher Education Forum 

















Students listen to panelists of experts in the area of health education at the first annual CRLS Health Sciences 
Education Forum held last week in the Career Resource Center. The forum was sponsored by the Health Sciences 
Internship Program, coordinated by instructors Martha Bedrosian and Amy Richardson. (Wendy Bewig photo) 





ing committee of the whole. Teachers and stu- 


~ dents who had been involved with the restructur- 


ing process were eligible to vote on the propos- 
als. They were also allowed to make comments 
and suggestions on their ballots. 
New Schedule Proposal 

The new schedule which the scheduling sub- 
committee presented to the committee of the 
whole is very similar to the current eight day, 
eight choice schedule. The new schedule has 


New Requirements Proposed 


By Margo Strucker 
Register Forum Staff 

“Restructuring.” An abstract word to many, a 
word you may hear pass between two teachers in 
the hallway or maybe tangled in with other code 
words in the announcements such as “Curricu- 
lum Subcommittee”, “Scheduling Subcommit- 
tee” and “Steering “or “Structure Subcommit- 
tees.” They tell us that we are welcome to attend 
their committee meetings, but honestly, how 
many of us have actually accepted the invitation? 
Instead we have survived since September on 
rumors, hints (or threats) that teachers drop to us 
and most recently news of state-wide changes 
such as the G.E.D. graduation requirement and 
the Massachusetts physical education decision. 

Attention Freshmen, Sophomores, and Jun- 
iors! Restructuring is not as far off as it may 
seem; it will fall on all of you. Recently there was 
a two thirds majority vote on a Graduation Re- 


quirements Subcommittee Proposal (GRSP). This 
does not mean that the proposal is carved in 
stone. There may be many ratifications before it 
is implemented, but it does give a hint as to what 
will be in store for the classes of 1998, 1999, and 
2000. 

The proposal breaks down the course re- 
quirements into the number of credits needed in 
a subject area and the years allowed to complete 
them. The graduation requirement for Language 
Arts (English) is forty credits to be taken over 
four years. Mathematics, Science, and Social 
Studies (with U. S. History), all have a required 
thirty credits over three years. Under the pro- 
posed requirements, a student will only need to 
have had twenty credits of World Languages 
over two years compared to a full sixteen credits 
and four years worth of Physical Education. 
Meanwhile, Computer Literacy, Fine Arts/Per- 

(Continued on page 2) 


seven days and will allow students to have seven 
course choices. Periods will be the same length 
and have the same order as they do currently; 
there will be a fifty-minute block followed by a 
sixty-five-minute block, two more fifty minute 
classes, a sixty-five-minute period in the after- 
noon and a final fifty-minute class. Homeroom, 
lunch and passing time would remain the same, 
as would the starting and ending times for the 
school day. i 

Coming to an agreement within the schedul- 
ing sub-committee was not easy. Somberg says 
that at times she felt frustrated because she 
thought “some teachers were not truly acting in 
the best interests of their students.” Eventually, 
however, the committee agreed on the seven- 
choice schedule. This was passed by the commit- 
tee of the whole, but some teachers opposed it 
because they would be teaching more classes 
than they do currently. The schedule went back 
to the sub-committee which added a clause to it 
that would grant teachers the choice to use one 
period for advising or helping students instead of 
teaching. The revised proposal was once again 
passed by the committee of the whole, this time 
with a super majority vote. 

House Structure Proposal 

One issue that many students are particularly 
concerned about is the proposed change in the 
house structure. The school structure commit- 
tee, which is in charge of coming up with a 
proposal for a new house system, presented the 

(Continued on page 2) 
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AROUND SCHOOL 


Submit an article or photo of your school activity for the next “Around School.” 











A panel of experts in the area of health education address students at the first annual CRLS Health Sciences 
Education Forum held last week in the Career Resource Center. The forum was sponsored by the Health 


Sciences Internship Program. ( Wendy Bewig photo) 





Leadership Junior is 
Theater Critic 


By Sara Amaral 
Register Forum Staff 

In the Cambridge Chronicle (November 21) 
there was an article about a junior from this 
school. Her name is 
Margo Strucker. It 
seems that she is now 
an art critic. She was 
chosen out of fifty 
applicants, which is 
pretty outstanding. 
The program that she 
is in tries to show 
kids the finer things 
in art. The program 
introduces teens to 
shows performed by professional actors—shows 
like “Master Class,” “Riverdance,” and “Rent.” 
Also they go to productions like the Boston 





Margo Strucker 


Ballet and the Boston Lyric Opera. Margo - 


enjoys this and she also likes to write, do 
fencing and she also takes sculpture class. The 
junior is also a member of the Register Forum. 


Eco Day Volunteers 
Help to Build House 


By Bushra Makiya 
Register Forum Staff 

On Saturday November 23, about 30-35 
CRLS students went out to help work on the 
sustainable housing demonstration project. The 
house, located in West Cambridge on Appleton 
St. is going to be as environmentally sound as 
possible. The house will reduce overall energy 
use by 50-75% compared to a normal house of 
the same size. This will be done partly by the 
super insulation the house will have. It will also 
reduce water consumption by over 50%, and 
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will reduce household waste by 75% through 
composting and recycling. It is being built with 
recycled materials, and a lot of volunteer help to 
keep the costs down. Hopefully this will be a 
model for many other houses around the nation. 

CRLS ECO Day was organized by the Cam- 
bridge Service Corps, but those who came to 
help out were recruited from all over the school. 
They spent five hours at the house doing many 
different things. Some students were up on the 
scaffolding, while others worked on the ground. 
They worked on a variety of things. One major 
thing they did was to help clear out a lot of old 
materials and debris from inside the house. 
They also worked on nailing off the exterior of 
the house. That meant going around the house 
and making sure nothing was loose. They ham- 
mered in all the loose nails and then added more 
nails to make sure all the boards were sturdy and 
nothing was sticking out. Students also worked 
to help put.up Tyvek on the house. Tyvek is a 
type of insulation which will allow the carpen- 
ters to work inside the house during the winter, 
and once the house is built, will help keep it 
warm inside. All the students worked really 
hard to help out. John Shea, the teacher of the 
Cambridge Service Corps program said, "It's 
really exciting to see so many kids coming out 
on a Saturday and working together on such a 
worthwhile project." 


Pep Rally Honors Fall 
Sports Teams, Athletes 


By Ned Colby 
Co-Editor 

Rousing statements, performances by the 
talented school band and girls’ cheerleading 
squad, and noisy celebration were among the 
highlights of CRLS' second consecutive annual 
pep rally, held recently. For the rally, hundreds 
of CRLS students and staff were packed into the 
school's gym, overflowing the bleachers and 
spilling out onto the floor, in a gathering to 
promote and show support for the school's fall 
sports teams. 

School spirit, often invisible or nonexistent 
at large, diversified Rindge and Latin, was 
plainly visible at the rally as students cheered 
loudly for their favorite sports team or star, 
often led by assistant principal/part-time rally 
host Doe McLaurin. Most of the teams received 
a good amount of applause as they were intro- 


duced, with the cheers for the football team, 
completing their most successful season in years, 
being the strongest. 

“With a win against Everett, we'll have our 
best record in 20 years,” said CRLS football 
head coach Bill Timmins, trying to drum up the 
crowd's support for the team's ensuing Thanks- 
giving Day battle with Everett (the next day, the 
Falcons would end up losing to #1 Everett, 40- 
6). Earlier, the football team had made the 
biggest entrance into the rally (by stampeding 
through a "Go Falcons!" banner) and received 
the greatest amount of applause, proving that, 
even here in Cambridge, football towers over 
other sports in popularity. 

The rally was the culmination of a very 
successful fall sports season for CRLS. The 
aforementioned football team broke a five-year 
losing streak and went on to win four games. 
The boys' soccer team set a new school record 
with 14 wins in the regular season and advanced 
to the EMass. Division | semifinals, where they 
lost in an “overtime thriller,” according to se- 
nior player Andrew Benbasset Miller. The girls’ 
soccer team advanced to the state tournament 
for the second year in a row (before 1995, the 
team had not qualified for the tournament in 
many years). And the girls' volleyball team, led 
by league MVP Vanessa del Valle Broussard, 
came close to winning another GBL title. 

“No oneevencameclose!,” said boys’ cross- 
country co-captain Ret Taylor, referring to the 
team's unbeaten regular season, adding that five 
runners on the team were named GBL All- 
Stars. 

The rally was also an opportunity for those 
teams lesser known to the majority of the stu- 
dents to be recognized. Said golf tri-captain 
Jonathan Osler, “One guy thought we had three 
people on the whole team,” when in fact the 
team had 28 members this year. Completing the 
list of teams recognized at the rally were the 
girls' swimming, girls’ cross-country, and crew 
teams. 

Interspersed throughout the rally were per- 
formances by the CRLS Band, the cheerleading 
squad, Jamnastics, and the Bomb Squad, all of 
whom entertained the crowd with their music 
and dancing. 

The rally, which follows the 1995 rally that 
was the first such event in six years, was aided 
greatly by the efforts of the Senior Class Offic- 
ers and Executive Board. 

As the rally ended and as the many students 
began exiting the gym, the band played an 
interesting, engaging instrumental version of 
the Macarena, a fitting conclusion to the event. 
Just as the Macarena’'s run of popularity in this 
area was almost finished, the CRLS fall sports 
season, too, was nearing its end. 





Girls’ ‘Swimadag <Coinney ‘stants 
‘Schameck, Liz Rice, and Relay Team: Georgia ‘ 
Ewen-Campen, Marley Marchael, ‘Danielle 
- Hobeika, Susie Recino. 
Golf—Luc Schuster,: Kevin Bums, Charles 
MeNeeley, — : 
Girls’ Volleyball—Vanesa del Valle, Samia 
Salamah, 
Girls’ Croar Consiga Choate. — 
Boys’ Cross Country—Lian Guo, Dylan 
Rykerson, Renny Waldron, Ret Taylor, Dave 
Hutman, Adrian Worrell. 
League Champions—Boys’ Cross Country, 
Golf. 
Tournament Qualifiers—Golf, Boys’ Soccer, 
Girls’ Soccer, Girls’ Volleyball. 





Graduation, cont. 


(Continued from page |) 

of your education. Let’s not forget our Health 
class, coming in strong at five credits for half of 
a year. Pass/fail requirements would be gradu- 
ally implemented for the class of 1998-99 who 
will be required to pass a minimum of 80% of 
the total course offerings in four years. By 
contrast the class of 1999-2000 will need to 
pass a minimum of 80% of total course offer- 
ings in four years and meet added course 
requirements. 

“Why?” The GRSP grew out of, among 
other factors, the 1994-95 Student DataReport. 
This report raised concerns regarding student 
failure rate, minority representation in honors 
and advanced placement classes, the suspen- 
sion rate, and drop-out trends. The report also 
identified a steady increase in student failure 
over the last four years and a high incidence of 
failure among African-American and Hispanic 
students. The Graduation Requirements Sub- 
committee attributed these adverse trends to the 
fact that there had been a change from a seven- 
period day to an eight-period rotating schedule. 
This allowed a greater number of courses for 
CRLS students. But in the process the number 
of credits required to graduate were not in- 
creased proportionally. As a result, according 
to the report, there was a decrease in standards 
over the subsequent four years. 

The committee’s proposed solution is to 
increase the course/credit requirements needed 
to graduate and, in addition, to require that 
students pass a minimum of 80% of available 
courses taken over four years. To Freshmen, 
Sophomores and Juniors this translates to a full 
load of courses for the duration of your high 
school careers. The committee believes this 
will offer you a wider array of subject areas and 
course levels and “...allow teachers to come 
into contact with students, who they can mentor 
into higher level course work.” 

Being of an arguably democratic society, 
underclassmen should stop by A210 for infor- 
mation or talk to teachers in order to find out 
what the adults on the subcommittees are decid- 
ing for you. 


Houses, cont. 


(Continued from page 1) 

committee of the whole with a proposal. The 
proposal called for the abolition of the current 
house system and the creation of eight units. 
The structure and philosophy of these eight 
units was undefined. Eighth grade students 
would have been assigned at random to one of 
the eight units. The proposal was defeated by 
the committee of the whole. On Friday, Decem- 
ber 6th, the school structure sub-committee 
spent a day away trying to come up with a new 
proposal for the revision of the house system. 
As of yet their new proposal is unknown. 

Regardless of the votes the committee of 
the whole made, the various proposals having 
to do with the schedule, structure, graduation 
requirements and cirriculum of CRLS will have 
to be approved by the School Committee before 
they go into effect. Representatives from the 
committee of the whole will be making their 
proposals to the school committee in January. 
Academy.teacher Nancy Burns thinks that the 
school committee will be looking to accommo- 
date CRLS as much as possible. She thinks that 
the effort people have put into the restructuring 
process has forced politicians to listen and get 
involved. 

Burns is pleased with the way the restruc- 
turing process has worked. “It’s got everybody 
talking,” she says. Her only worry is that “even 
though students have been involved (with the 
process) it’s not a cross section of students.” 

Whatever the final outcome of restructur- 
ing, CRLS is going through a series of changes. 
Over the next few years CRLS will become a 
very different school than it is now. 
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Does Immigration Cost America Money? 
That’s Not the Point 





Ben Wheeler *Q7 


A big question in politics right now is whether 
or not the U.S. can afford to keep up our current 
levels of immigration. Some politicians and 
economists believe that high levels of immigra- 
tion cost the country money. Other politicians 
and economists believe that immigration makes 
money for the country. I say it doesn’t matter 
whether immigration helps or hurts the country 
money-wise. The US has had a big hand in 
ruining things for people in much of the world, 
so it would be unfair to turn people away at our 
borders. Our immigration policy should be one 
of open borders, no matter how much that 
would cost the country in terms of money and 
jobs. 

This debate over immigration comes from a 
proud history of immigration debates that were 
just as ignorant. Early in this century, some 
scientists practiced something called craniom- 
etry. Craniometry meant measuring the skull 
size of members of an ethnic group and using 
that measurementto say how smartthose people 
were. One group of craniometrists back then 
said that immigrants from Southern and East- 
ern Europe were genetically dumb, so they 
shouldn’t be allowed to immigrate here much. 
Another group of craniometrists said people of 
these ethnicities were just as smart as British 
and German people, so they should be allowed 
to immigrate here in big numbers. No matter 
which side was right about skull size, both 
groups missed something important: it’s wrong 
to keep people out of a country just because 


they’re of a certain ethnicity. I see the current 
debate over immigration as the same craniom- 
etry debate all over again — both sides are 
missing a point so big that it makes their debate 
useless. 

The U.S. trains many third world dictators 
and supplies them with guns, bombs and tanks. 
As aresult, the workers of the third world tend 
to get tortured and killed if they try to struggle 
for a more just society. Without justice for 
these workers, the climate is perfect for Nike 
and Disney sweatshops and for drug lords. I’m 
not saying that the US is a big fan of sweatshops 
and drugs — but those things are what crop up 
when you support oppressive governments. 
Along with the European countries that we 
support, our imperialism stretches out and makes 
things worse than they need to be all over the 
world. 

It should be no surprise to the US that so 
many people in the world want to go some- 
where where they can get better conditions — 
we help to make their lives miserable in the first 
place. If the U.S. wants to control who gets to 
come here, it needs to start acting like a respon- 
sible world citizen. If it insists on making 
things worse for people around the world, it has 
no place telling those folks they can’t come in 
— regardless of how much it costs to let people 
in. That would be like burning down someone’s 
house, and then turning them away when they 
come to your house for shelter because their 
skull is too small. 





— LETTERS — 


Lunch Consumes Time, Not Food 


Lunch is the 26 minutes that students get to eat, 
talk to friends and get ready for the last 2 or 3 
classes of the day. But is 26 miniutes enough for 
these students? Do we have enough time to shuffle 
through the other 85 kids trying to pile into Mass. 
House and Niki’s, not to mention the students 
running over each other to get through Broadway? 
Why? Because there is not enough time to waste, 
waiting to get what is needed. We know we are not 
supposed to be over there, but there just is not 
enough time to do everything in 26 minutes. 

Let's consider the fact that some students may 
need to go to the Health Center or to make a 
guidance appointment. Possibly, they just had gym 
and they need to go to their lockers. What if that 
locker is in Pilot? So they have to go to the fifth 
floor, drop off their stuff, get their money or lunch 
and then go through the hassle of Cambridge St. By 
the time all of this is accomplished, lunch is over! 
Taking into consideration that by law and school 
board policies, the school day needs to be extended, 
lunch is a very important part of the day. From 





a 


personal experience, if this writer doesn’ teat lunch, 
she gets crabby, irritable and non-productive. Many 
students do not get to eat breakfast and many of 
them work until 8-9 p.m. Therefore, lunch is the 
only real meal that we get to eat. 

It may work to the advantage of students and 
teachers to extend the lunch period. We might have 
less students trying to sneak food into class or just 
skipping and taking both lunches. 

TIFFANY JONES 





Tree Cutting Was Necessary 


You all read about the editorial on saving the 
trees. Well, it’s wrong. I went to the top guy, Mr. 
Sarasin, our principal. He said that they needed to 
be cut down because they were dying and growing 
in odd ways. So, to maintain the beauty of our 
school, he had them removed and they are going to 
be replaced. On that count many kids made a joke 
out of it by saying, “oh, they’re going to make 
school supplies out of the trees.” Itmay seem funny 
to some, but to those who care, it’s insulting. Very 
soon fresh new trees will keep the beauty of our 
school grounds alive. 

SARA AMARAL 





What’s an Educated Student? 


From the crowdedness of industrial cities to the calm of rural life, there are organized school 
systems all functioning differently but with one central goal, to educate its students. The need for 
“educated” students has reached an unprecedented high, with an expanding work force, and a labor 
market incessantly demanding new kinds of skils and abilities. The question now is “what’s an 
educated high school student?” 

Student dropout, suspension, and expulsion rates indicate a clear disinterest in high school, the 
question why must now be deeply investigated. High schools are now producing students who can 
barely compute, and as for their literacy level, some can’t read. This is the reality, a sad truth it is. 
Some students go to college, some go to professional schools (2-year), and others are only skilled 
enough to go flip burgers at the world’s most famous food joint, Mc Donalds. This is all but funny; 
it’s adeveloping pattern in our society and what are we to expect, other than failure, if we don’t catch 
up with the rest of the world. 

Atypical CRLS student may very well be able to rea and write, but at what level? There are seniors 
who, having not passed majors in prior years, are on the brink of not marching on graduation day. 
This is not the end for them, however. Schools like Bunker Hill Community College attract a core 
group of students whose claim to fame is to go to college and acquire a degree, even though it may 
be the equivalent of a high school diploma. What then is our next step? 

Basic education must be both implemented and viewed as a tool to continue a trend in societal 
progression and excellence. Many students today feel its torture. The key thing is making students 
understand, from early on, that there’s no easy way out. 


Save the Houses 


The restructuring committee made the right decision recently when they rejected a proposal 
which would have done away with the six houses and replaced them with eight “units” for next year. 
This proposal shouldn’t be accepted in the future, either, because it would have a more negative than 
positive effect on the CRLS community. 

In the proposal, which will divide the approximate 2000 students of this school into eight equal 
"units" (with one administrator and 1-2 guidance counselors in each), our school will be changed 
once again, but this time not for the better. One of CRLS' biggest strengths is its diversity, a school 
which includes students from a countless number of nations, many different kinds of races and 
ethnicities, six different houses, classes in a wide range of subjects, and several different innovative 
educational programs. This diversity will be partly destroyed if the houses are "demolished" and 
replaced by eight identical units. Instead of belonging to ahouse which by itself is different from the 
rest of the school, a student would now just be another face in the crowd, being a member of a unit 
which is the same as the rest of the school, having no diversity. Some students take pride in being 
from a particular house, a pride sorely lacking in the school as a whole. With the end of the houses, 
however, CRLS would become a school that is more automated, and having less interesting and 
identifiable parts. 

One of the reasons for this proposed change (other than to save money by the elimination of some 
administrators) is to alleviate the problem of educational achievement inequalities existing in the 
houses now. Yes, students in House A might generally do better educationally-wise than students 
in Fundamental (according to the 1994-95 Student Data Report), but is the end of this inequality 
worth the destruction of such wonderful programs as Leadership's NOVA or Pilot, the first school- 
within-a-school in the country? Do we want the "Rindge" from Cambridge Rindge & Latin to fade 
away with the end of RSTA? Wasn't the point of houses to make students feel more comfortable and 
less overwhelmed their first few years in a school of this size? Yes, that will still be possible in units, 
but having a home-within-a-school for many students from other countries such as Academy will 
not be. 

The creation of units and the reorganization of the students of this school will also have an adverse 
effect on those underclassmen content with their present house and guidance counselor, Presently, 
asmall yet solid amount of the student population change houses and guidance counselors each year 
to find a situation that is better for them. With the creation of units, however, many students 
undoubtedly will be stuck with a guidance counselor who they do not like or are comfortable with. 
This, in turn, could disrupt their college selection process. 

Another component of this proposal would require 11th and 12th grade students to "develop a 
course of study focused around a concentration," which seems to defeat the purpose of high school 
in general. Isn't the point of having so many different electives and courses are so students can 
explore different areas and not be forced to decide on a major or career before they leave high school, 
but instead just have a general idea as to what they want to do? Many kids don't know what they want 
to do when they graduate from high school as it is. This new curriculum will force them to try and 
decide faster than they may be ready to. By focusing on one area of study at this early age, students 
will be closing potential doors much too soon. Students (and teenagers in general) have enough stress 
as itis. Forcing them to focus on one area of study in high school will only make them more stressed- 
out. 

Hey, incoming freshmen! Do you want to be in House A? Sorry, that doesn't exist anymore. 
Instead, you're being assigned to Unit Q! Yes, “change is good." But at a certain point, so much 
change stands in the way of progress. If we go ahead and change the structure of the school from 
houses into units, what will the point of the first 20 years in the evolution of this school been? An 
exercise in futility, with no higher purpose? If this change is made, much of the good and progress 
of the past 20 years in this school will be thrown out the window, only to start from scratch all over 
again. 





FOR THE RECORD—The boys’ soccer article in the November issue was written by Boudu Bingay, 
not Lisa Bairos. Please accept our apologies for the error. 
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— Student Spotlight — 


Hiu Ling Chow Excels 


By Lisa M. Oliveira 
Assistant Editor 

Her name is Hiu Ling Chow. She is 
sixteen and the oldest of three children and a 
senior in Funda- 
mental. She was 
bornin Hong Kong 
and has been in the 
United States for 
six years. Hiu Ling 
speaks Cantonese 
and Mandarin. She 
ranks number one 
out of approxi- 
mately 500 seniors 
and has held this 
rank firmly since her freshman year. Her 
general overall grade point average (GPA) is 


+97. Hiu Ling will be applying to Babson 
College, Bentley College, Boston College, 
Boston University, Harvard University, 
Northeastern University, and University of 
Massachusettes/Boston. She plans to major 
in the fields of either accounting, banking, 
economics, or finance. 

Here at C.R.L.S. Hiu Ling is involved in 
the K.B. Club and the National Honor Soci- 
ety. Her favorite subject is Business and 
Banking Operations. Her least favorite is 
gym. Favorite food is Chinese food and her 
least favorite is fish. 

Hiu Ling’s hobbies include singing, play- 
ing badminton and collecting stamps. 

When asked about the secret behind her 
success, she replied, “Don’t quit!” 








Hiu Ling Chow 








Students to Help 
to Build Church 





| HOUSE ASTUDE 


; By Jamielle tae Walker 
Register. Forum Staff 
_ Asthenewschoolye 
off with an introductory meeting toz alls 
Chairperson, Secretary, and Treasurer. ' 
were voted into the four positions: Co-C 
Ewen- beatae the Vice-Chairperson i i 





By Jamielle Marie Walker 
Register Forum Staff 

In the past few weeks, local businesses, 
corporations and small companies have received 
a letter asking for donations in order to help 
fund a trip for CRLS students and Area Youth 
Group teens to take a trip down south to help 
rebuild a church. This project was introduced 
to CRLS by a concerned student, Max 
McMahon, who has held meetings as well as 
getting other students involved in this effort. 
Along with Jamielle Walker and Shibani 
Pradhan, Max has been very successful in get- 
ting to word out to others about the church 
burning. All of the organizing members of the 
Church Rebuilding Project are very pleased 
with all the students efforts, even students that 
know there might be a chance they will not be 
able to go on the trip. We thank everyone in the 
group forall of your hard work and we hope the 
trip goes well. 





the students bought, ints for the children in 





Two Different Views of 
“Secrets and Lies” 


By Kate McGovern 
Register Forum Staff 

“Secrets and Lies” is a film about a young 
black British woman in search of her white birth 
mother. It is a poignant film with some very 
effective and moving moments, but it didn’t 
hold my interest for the entire 2'/2 hours. While 
some of the scenes as young Hortense seeks out 
her biological mother and discovers her to be a 
caring -woman separated from her well-edu- 


MOVIE REVIEWS 





cated daughter by class and lifestyle, were 
powerful and touching, others could have been 
cut from the film and not missed. 

I'll give it this much—the film was well 
acted all the way around. There wasn’t a weak 
link inthe bunch. The characterizations were as 
strong as one could hope for, and the differ- 
ences between Hortense and the family she 
never knew were clear and well-played out. 
Butalthough the part of Hortense’s birth mother, 
Cynthia, was a solid piece of acting, there were 
one too many scenes of her breaking down into 
tears, and there were quite a few too many 
scenes of unpleasant faces drinking and chain- 
smoking, all the while bickering incessantly at 
each other. 

“Secrets and Lies” is probably a film worth 
seeing. If you don’t fall asleep in the middle 
(and may I recommend not going to the late 
show), the ending is a real knock-out tear- 
jerker. I would give this film achance, but don’t 
waste $7.50 on it. Save your money for holiday 
gifts, and watch “Secrets and Lies” when it 
comes out on video. *** 


By Maria Walker 
Register Forum Staff 

This season’s debuting movie “Secrets and 
Lies,” portraying a heartbreaking story of an 
adopted woman searching and finding her origi- 
nal mother, not only explores the emotional 








ents care and spenta period playing with 
of the students in student government were taped by channel 5 and some of those stuc & 
volunteering to help in the day care during their study hall periods. HASG members we also ae on 
channel 5 working at a nearby shelter serving food to homeless people. A few ‘students in House A. i 
participated in “The Magical Evening Of Giving” and will donate the money earned to a good cause. The 
Student Government has also sold AIDS bbor ‘during the week of World AIDS Day and donated the 
money eamed in that fund raiser to Cambridge Cares About AIDS. 

Along with community service projects and fund raising, HASG has made it a priority to have deen 
government activities and meetings open to all House A students. The officers and other students have put 
in alot of effortin sending letters in the homerooms as well as hanging signs in the hall ways and in the house 
office. HASG feels that all the students need to get involved because the purpose of having a student 
government is to help the students. The officers extend thanks to all of those teachers, staff, families and 
most of the students inyolved in making House A Student government possible. 





crevices threaded through the intensity of fam- 
ily life and relations, but stands superior in 
acting performance and interaction. In the 
midst of overflowing secrets and intentions, 
one of thé most appealing qualities was the 
beauty and optimism the characters manage to 
maintain despite surrounding lies. 

With a story of a parentless black woman 
meeting and creating a relationship with her 
white birth mother, this British film approaches 
the issue of race without the controversy it 
might have developed as an American movie. 
Mentioned once and from there disregarded, it 
is the issue of class that is more emphasized 
throughout “Secrets and Lies,” relating the sta- 
sis of the daughter, the mother, and the mother’s 
brother. In dealing with class rather than race, 
the movie manages to separate itself from simi- 
lar films of similar tragedy. 

The beauty behind “Secrets and Lies” in- 
tensifies the power of the film. Cinematogra- 
phy contrasts an English flat, a poor townhouse, 
and a large cottage, bringing together bright 
colors of white, blue and turquoise. The simple 
colors and textures accent the complexity of the 
story and grow radiant on the big screen. 

Most of all, however, the acting in the 
movie is what keeps together its power and 
image. Originally developed from improvised 
scenes, the actors in “Secrets and Lies” each 
carry their own character and that, with one 


another, mesh well. The adopted protagonist- 


portrays a woman of hope, strength and kind- 
ness, through an easy laugh and forgiving eyes. 
The mother creates a character hanging onto 
life by one thread of hope, yet often times 
eroding with fear for not only her own life but 
her daughters’. The brother in the story plays a 
caring husband, despite his wife’s coldness and 
his sister’s anxiety. 

“Secrets and Lies” is must-see this holiday 
season. Check it out on the big screen to get this 
powerful film’s full effect. **** 





Kate and Maria’s Critic’s Corner 
#**4**® Absolutely faaaabulous, Darling. 
**** A definite must-see. 
*** A good flick for a night out, if you like that: sort of thing. 
** Maybe, if your first two choices are sold out. 
* Don’t say you heard here first. 








Alumni Basketball 
Has Great Turnout 


By Anika Hobbs 
Register Forum Staff 
The CRLS staff vs. Bruins/Patriots Alumni 
basketball game was a big hit. On Friday, No- 
vember 22, people of all ages flocked into the 
War Memorial to partake in this special event. 
Some of the celebrity players included “Pie” 
McKenzie, Kenny Hodge, Johnny Bucyk and 
other Bruins/Patriots alumni. Their challengers 
included Lance Dottin, Jamal Prince, Leslie 
Davis and other Cambridge school staff. The 
game music played and the crowd roared as the 
players dazzled and finessed down the court. A 
view of the spectators showed pure delight. 
“My kids didn’t wantto go because it wasn’t 
a professional basketball team playing. But 
they had more fun...than they would have had 
at any professional game,” a smiling father 
explained. 
The Bruins/Patriots alumni swept a last- 
minute, 2-point victory over CRLS. 
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C.R.L.S. Chess Tournament 
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Chess players Bruk Endale and Alex Correia ponder their next move in the CRLS Chess Tournament held last month. 


(M. Duran photo) 





Graduation Credits to be Restructured 


New Requirements Proposed 


By Bushra Makiya 
Register Forum Staff 

On January 21, the overall plan for the 
restructuring of CRLS was presented to the 
School Committee. On December 20, the plan 
was approved by the Committee of the Whole, 
and was discussed with the Superintendent for 
approval on January 13. 

Since September, many groups have been 
meeting within the high school to come up with 
a plan for the future. How can we improve this 
school for coming years in a way that will be 
financially realistic and yet provide a high qual- 
ity of education? 

These task forces, which include curriculum 
organization, graduation requirements, sched- 
uling, school structure, student services, and 
assessment, have since come up with recom- 
mendations for. different aspects of the high 
school. Once ratified by the School Council, 
School Committee, City Council and Superin- 
tendent, these recommendations will be imple- 
mented over the next few school years. All 
changes will be in place by the year 2000. 

The curriculum organization task force came 
up with seven principles which have served as a 
basis for these changes. They are academic 
advising for each student, acommon foundation 
program forall freshmen, interdisciplinary teach- 
ing, curriculum equity among all programs and 
teachers, cross-cultural, interdisciplinary, and 
technological curriculum, an elective program 


which offers community internships and part- 
nerships, and a range of student assessments. 

The recommendation for graduation require- 
ments is to increase science and math require- 
ments by one year each and to add arequirement 
of one year in world languages, computer lit- 
eracy, fine and performing arts, and technical 
and practical arts. All students must pass a 
minimum of 80% of the classes in which they 
enroll. Students graduating in 1998 and 1999 
will not have to meet the additional requirement, 
although they will have to pass 80% of the 
courses in which they enroll. 

The scheduling recommendation is a seven- 
choice, seven-day rotation schedule, which has 
six periods every day. Each class meets four 50- 
minute periods and two 65-minute periods dur- 
ing the seven-day rotation. 

The new school structure, which will be 
further defined in June after more meetings, will 
consist of eight equitably resourced units, with 
about 250 students each, and 20-25 staff. 

’ The recommendation from the student ser- 
vices task force includes a mini-course in study 
and organizational skills, academic support cen- 
ters, consistent discipline policies, cluster teams 
to address the needs of students and to hold 
students responsible for progress, and clarifica- 
tion of service roles, along with other recom- 
mendations. These recommendations address 
the three biggest areas of concern: academic 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Drama Department 


Adaptation 1s 
CRLS Entry 
in Festival 


By Jamielle Marie Walker 
Register Forum Staff 

It’s the start of a new year and the cast has 
been set for this year’s Spring show. The play 
that will be entered into the1997 Drama Festival 
will be “Adaptation” by Elaine May. The play is 
about Phil (the main character), and how he lives 
his life in a game show format. The goal of the 
game is for Phil to find his security square before 
he runs out of time. What Phil does not know is 
that he, himself, can make any square his secu- 
rity square when he realizes he can do so. 

The word satire comes up often when talking 
about this particular play. Satire is, according to 
the Merriam Webster Dictionary, a literary work 
holding up human voices and follies to ridicule 
or scorn. The particular follies to ridicule used in 
this play could be called dangerous and risque 
when the thought of performing this play for this 
diverse high school is considered. Many issues 
mentioned in this play may offend certain groups 
within our school when looked at in a non- 
satirical way. The goal of the whole CRLS 
Drama Company is to present this play and show 
you ridicule of some ideas and thoughts of the 
people in our past. This play when performed is 
to make the audience think about what has and is 
going on in our society. 


SMOKING 


ON SCHOOL PROPERTY IS 
AGAINST STATE LAW! 


This is what you can do. 


Refer a smoker to the after-school Tobacco 
Education Group (TEG) Program at CRLS. 
TEG is designed for CRLS students, faculty 
and staff who need information about the use 


of tobacco products, health implications and 
available cessation programs. Participation in 
TEG replaces the old policy that called for 
detention and suspension. 


Presenters 
Dr. Victoria Plamer-Erbs, Ph.D., R.N. 
Dr. Leslie Oliver, Ed.D. 


The Program is Free. 


Sponsored by the Health and Physical aEducation Dept. 
Health Protection Fund 
William Bates, Kim DeAndrade 
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AROUND SCHOOL 


Submit an article or photo of your school activity for the next “Around School.” 











Jemini Rivera, Jedia Rivera and Christine DaCosta study yearbook information. ( Kevin Sangudi photo) 





Chess Club Confers 
Awards on Players 


By Dan Bock 
Register Forum Staff 

Sixteen players, including five beginners in 
the unrated section, competed in the CRLS 
chess tournament on January 16. The tourna- 
ment, directed by top CRLS players Charles 
Riordan and Lu Yin, consisted of three rounds 
of 15-minute games split into two sections. 
Prizes were awarded for each house and each 
grade, so nearly everyone who competed earned 
one. 

In the rated section, players with tourna- 
ment experience competed against each other. 
The winner was House A senior Andrew 
McLaughlin, with a perfect score of three wins 
and no losses. 

Five players, all new to tournament chess 
and most visiting the club for the first time, 
competed in the unrated section. Sophomore 
Laz Motrison of Academy emerged as the win- 
ner. 

“We had some exciting games and upsets. 
It was a great tournament," said tournament co- 
director Lu Yin. 

The CRLS chess club and team, state cham- 
pions five years running and fifth in the nation 
in 1996, meets every Thursday after school in 
the main cafeteria. All students are welcome to 
attend each week, and watch the Did You Know 
for events like this in the future. 


Boys' Track Defeats 
Arch Rival Highlanders 


By Ned Colby 
Co-Editor 

Down the stretch they come, and the CRLS 
boys' track team is again in position to capture 
another Greater Boston League title. Led by a 
strong, core group of veteran runners, the Fal- 


Happy 


Valentine’s Day 





cons have sprinted out to a 6-1 record, placing 
them in first in the league. 

A recent meet against archrival Somerville 
was a typical example of the Falcons’ season: 
exciting, close, and fast. Needing a win to stay 
in the running for the GBL title, Cambridge, led 
by Jason Sutherland, Adrian Worrell, and Ret 
Taylor, did just that, but they had to wait until 
the final race to ensure the victory. In that race, 
the 4x400 relay, Cambridge jumped out to an 
early lead, but was overtaken briefly by 
Somerville on the third leg. However, Cam- 
bridge soon got back in front, and on the final 
stretch, anchor David Collins finished barely 
ahead of the last Somerville runner fora CRLS 
victory. 

"It was the most exciting thing I've ever 
seen. We made so much noise," said 50-meter 
runner Tri Phuong, and the Cambridge side- 
lines soon erupted into loud, joyful celebration. 
It wasn't just any victory. The team had avenged 
a costly loss to Somerville a year ago, and at the 
same time put themselves in the driver's seat to 
win this year's league title with one meet to go. 
In addition to a victory lap, the team also 


dumped a bottle of Gatorade on the head coach, 
Jamahl Prince. 

Realizing the importance of the meet, 
Phuong said, "If we lost, the season would be 
lost." But the season is now more full of prom- 
ise than ever. Led by Sutherland, who has runa 
GBL-best 5.7 this season, Worrell, unstoppable 
in both the 600 and 1000 meters, Renny 
Waldron, owner of aGBL-best 4:47 in the mile, 
and Taylor, who has run a GBL-best 10:17 in 
the two-mile, the team has high hopes for its 
final regular-season meet against Arlington and 
beyond. With weapons at every position, this 
team has a decent chance at winning the Massa- 
chusetts state championship. 


Science Team Competeg, 
in Northeast League 


By Ned Colby 
Co-Editor 

Nearing the end of a successful season of 
competition, the CRLS Science Team is prac- 
ticing for and looking ahead to the state compe- 
tition in March. Currently, for the season, the 
team stands in second place in the Northeast 
League. Atarecent meet against many different 
schools, the team, which includes approximately 
20 students, took part in various science-related 
activities and events, including the “bottle 
rocket," the "building bridge," a physics lab, a 
chemistry lab, the periodic table, and graph 
interpreting, all adding up to the final team 
score. Additional events at the meet, in which 
the team took second place overall, included 
organic chemistry, topographic record, and "in- 
stant invention," among others. 

Said Bruk Endale, a Science Team mem- 
ber, looking ahead to the state competition: "It's 
been very competitive in the past few years and 
we hope to do very well." The team, which has 
no known nickname this year (thus, they can be 
referred to as "The Team Formerly Known as 
the Kiwi Melons") last won the state champion- 
ship in 1994, 

Concurrently, another science team from 
CRLS, the CRLS Science Bow] Team, has been 
preparing for its showdown with approximately 
35 other schools in the Science Bowl competi- 
tion on February 8 in Lowell. In this exciting 
competition, teams go head-to-head against 
each other. 
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Name: 


Student ID Number: 
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Fourth Annual 


Register Forum/Writing Center 
Short Story Contest 


Each piece submitted must be an original piece of fiction, 
written by a single student. It must be typed, double-spaced, and 
be a maximum of one thousand words in length. Your name 
should not appear anywhere on the entry itself, but your entry 
should be attached to this form. The deadline for submission is 
Friday, February 28, 1997. All entries should be turned in at 
The Writing Center, A308. Contest is open to all students. 





House: 


Homeroom: 
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‘By Nolwazi Sikhakhane 
_ Register Forum Staff — 


Adrian Worrell, se 


born onthe 12th of March, 1980. 





RF Notes 


[Special thanks to Sara Amaral] 


* Kaplan SAT courses 

The Kaplan SAT courses for the third quarter 
have begun. Classes to help you prepare for 
both the math and the verbal sections of the 


SAT are being offered at CRLS at the following — 


times: every day before school, 7:10-8:00 A.M.; 
period 5; and Tuesdays and Thursdays after 
school, from 2:30 to 4:00 P.M. Cost is $50. If 
interested, register with your counselor. 


* CRLS Alpine Ski Club 

The CRLS Alpine Ski Club will be holding four 
more ski trips before the 1996-97 ski season is 
over. The dates for the trips are as follows: 
February 8, Sugarbush (Vermont); February 
17-23, Park City (Utah); March 1, Sugarbush; 
and March 14-16, Sugarloaf (Maine). 


* Soccer Coach Award 

Congratulations to the boys soccer coach, Andy 
Inglis for being named the 1996 Division I 
North Coach of the Year by the E.Mass. Soccer 
Coaches Association. 


* Mac Lab is New and Improved 

The Mac lab has all new computers—and they 
are a lot faster and better programed. So if you 
have homework or if you want to learn about the 
new computers, go by the new and improved 
MAC LAB. We would like your opinions, so 
please don’t be shy. 
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Editors Attend Press Conference 


Reebok Cites Toronto Teen, Free the Children Campaign 


By Ned Colby 
Co-Editor 

On Wednesday, December 11, 
children’s rights activist Craig Kielburger 
was presented with the 1996 Reebok Youth- 
in-Action Award in Boston, Mass. Later, 


at a post-awards ceremony press confer- 


ence, Kielburger 
and two other 
young students 
spoke about their 
experiences in 
children’s rights 
activism and their 
cause. 
Kielburger, 13 
years old, was in- 
spired to fight for 
_ the rights of chil- 
dren one day in April 1995 as he read the 
Toronto Star and came across the story of 
Iqbal Masih, a 12-year-old Pakistani 
children’s rights activist who had just been 
gunned down in Pakistan while riding his 
bike—presumably for being too outspo- 
ken about child labor conditions in his 
native country and for speaking the truth 
tooloudly. After reading the tragic story of 
Masih—who was sold into slavery for $12 
at the age of four, escaped six years later, 
and committed the rest of his life to helping 
fellow children workers become free— 
Kielburger became aware of the large gap 
between Masih’s life and hisown common 
childhood in Toronto. This, combined 
with the injustice of Masih’s enslavement 
and of millions of other children around 
the world, prompted Kielburger to do some- 
thing, and try to change things. Soon, he 
founded Free the Children, an organiza- 


Craig Kielburger 


_tion committed to fighting for the rights of 


children around the world. 

“We realized we had power,” said 
Kielburger, referring to himself and his 
classmates in Toronto. As he spoke, he 
exhibited some of the communication abili- 
ties which have since allowed him to be- 





come a major international children’s rights 
activist, speaking eloquently, with many 
hand gestures, very much like a young 
politician. (Well, he has spoken with the 
Canadian Prime Minister and before two 
U.S. Congressional committees.) Since that 
day in April 1995, Kielburger has traveled 
to Asia, Haiti, and Brazil, speaking out 
against child labor and slavery, rallying 
@apport, and working to achieve FTC’s 
main goal of taking action and stopping 
social injustice against children. As a 
result of Kielburger’s and others’ efforts, 
Free the Children has grown into an inter- 
national force, with member clubs in more 
than a dozen countries, as more children 
like Kielburger speak out, write letters, 
and try to combat child labor and slavery. 
Still, Kielburger said, “The worst type of 
modern-day slavery”’—child slavery— 
“still exists around the world today.” 

Also speaking at the press conference, 
moderated by a 15-year-old Boston school 
student, Jeff Rogers, were two young ac- 
tivists also inspired by Iqbal Masih— 
Michael Gibson and Elaine Legepsi, both 
from the Broad Meadows Middle School 
in Quincy, Mass. After Masih (the winner 
of the 1994 Reebok Human Rights Youth- 
in-Action Award) visited their school, many 
Broad Meadows students’ eyes were 
‘opened’ to the child slavery which really 
does exist for over 200 million young people 
on Earth, including 7.5 million in Pakistan. 
Four months later, after Masih was killed, 
the Broad Meadows students became de- 
termined to keep Masih’s cause—and 
memory—alive. Thus, they began raising 
money for a school to be built for children 
in Pakistan, one dream which Masih had 
himself but was never fulfilled in his life- 
time (he didn’t receive much schooling, 
obviously). 

“Someone wanted his-voice to be kept 
quiet forever,” said Michael Gibson, 13, 
referring to Masih’s death. He went on to 
say that “Iqbal may be dead...but we are 


HURRY 
HURRY 
HURRY, 
SENIORS 


Scholarship Standard Application 
Deadline is Friday, March 7, 1997 


Late or incomplete applications will not be accepted. 


To the standard form attach: 
¢ CRLS Transcript (need not be official) 


¢ Personal Statement 


¢ Two letters of recommendation 


If you have any questions, see Dr. Oliver in the CRC (R241). 





carrying on Iqbal’s dream. Don’t be afraid 
to stand up against injustice.” 

Originally, the Broad Meadows group 
was hoping to raise $5000 for their project. 
To date, they have raised over $130,000. 
As a result, “A School For Iqbal” recently 
opened. 

The kids at the new school didn’t mind 
the smallness of it; they were just happy to 
be there, said Elaine Legepsi, 13. “Educa- 
tion is the key to breaking the cycle of 
poverty,” she said. She went on to add, “T 
have learned to be a more cautious con- 
sumer,” after learning more about child 
labor and companies’ manufacturing pro- 
cedures in other countries. As areward for 
their efforts, the Broad Meadows students 
were presented with the 1995 Reebok Hu- 
man Rights Youth-in-Action Award. 


Student Voices 


Later, after the press conference was over, 
I asked the two teenagers if the Pakistani 
government had opposed them as they 
tried to build a school in Iqbal’s memory. 
Together, they responded, “We didn’t re- 
ally encounter any resistance at all,” ex- 
cept for carpenters and suppliers who said 
their project was “stupid.” The govern- 
ment of Pakistan didn’t oppose what they 
were trying to do@ stead, they “encour- 
aged” them. 

In the end, the lesson to be learned from 
the efforts of Masih, Kielburger, the Broad 
Meadows students and others is that no 
matter how young you are, you can still try 
and change things, if you want to. As 
Legepsi said, “We’re too young to. vote, 
too young to drive, but not too young to 
make a difference.” 


CRLS Reacts to Super Bow! Pats 


By Ned Colby 
Co-Editor 

It was a magical season. For the first time in 
memory, as the New England Patriots made 
their way through the NFL playoffs, what a 
Boston sports team did actually mattered. There 
would be no more thoughts of the Celtics’ mind- 
numbing losses (32 and counting), the Red Sox 
curse, or the possibility of the Bruins missing 
the playoffs for the first time in 30 years. 
Instead, all attention was focused on the Patri- 
ots as they brought sports glory to starved 
Boston and tried to win their first world cham- 
pionship in their 37-year history. 

Hopes were high as the Patriots headed into 
their Super Bowl showdown in New Orleans 
with the Green Bay Packers on January 26, but 
that night it all came crashing down as the 
Patriots were outplayed and beaten by the Pack- 
ers, 35-21. Instead of a world championship, 
the Patriots had extended the AFC's losing 
streak in the Super Bowl to 13. Instead of 
bringing home New England's first champion- 
ship since the Celtics won it all in 1986, the 
Patriots brought home painful memories of 
interceptions, Reggie White, and Desmond 
Howard. 

"I think that the Patriots could have won. 
They just screwed up...made some stupid plays," 
said Miles Ercolani, a freshman in House A. A 
couple of these plays, such as the first of Drew 
Bledsoe's four interceptions, led to the Patriots 
being down 10-0 barely two minutes into the 
first quarter, and also brought back horrible 
memories of the 46-10 drubbing the Patriots 
suffered at the hands of the Chicago Bears in 
Super Bowl XX back in 1986. 





“Desmond Howard is just too fast," said 
Aaron Novod, also a freshman in House A, 
referring to the speedy kick returner who broke 
the Patriots’ back with a 99-yard TD in the third 
quarter. For his efforts, Howard, who accumu- 
lated over 250 yards on the day, was named 
Super Bowl MVP. 

"It was better than last time. It was no 
traumatic experience," said teacher Carol Siraini 
of Leadership, referring to the Patriots’ only 
other Super Bowl appearance. Still, despite the 
loss, "they did well for the entire season." 

"What? They lost? I guess the Cowboys 
were just too good for them," said House A 
junior Dan Bock, obviously not aware of the 
situation. Well, there's always next year. 


Requirements, cont. 


(Continued from page 1) 


support and remediation, policy and role clari- 
fication, and process for referral, monitoring, 
and delivery of support services. 

The recommendation from the assessment 
task force is to create a committee which will 
report to the principal semi-annually and will 
monitor the success of these new programs. 

These changes will be slowly phased in so 
that they will all be in effect by the year 2000. 
Next year, the graduation requirements, sched- 
ule, academic advising program for freshmen, 
tutorials and directed studies, freshmen core 
programs, student services cluster teams, and 
initial assessments will be put into effect. 

For the 1998-1999 school year, the new 
school structure, continuing assessment, full 
student services, advising program for all stu- 
dents, and uniform curriculum will be put into 
affect. 

All the rest of the changes, academic con- 
centration programs for juniors and seniors, 
and continuing assessment will be implemented 
by the 1999-2000 school year. 

This spring, more task forces will be form- 


ing which will finish developing some of the 


issues which still need work, and to prepare 
them for implementation. 

Soon the new task forces will be forming. 
The more people involved, the better! 
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GED is a Waste 


Lisa Marie Oliveira 





Assistant Editor 





In previous months John Silber, the 
former president of Boston University and 
current chairman of the Mass. Board of 
Education, has proposed that every high 
school senior should take a GED examina- 
tion. The GED exam consists of major 
subjects such as math, history, science, etc. 
If the individual would pass the GED, he/ 
she would receive a high school diploma 
and graduate. However, if one should fail 
there wouldn’t be any diploma hence no 
graduation. Nevertheless, after some pub- 
lic uproar John Silber decided that every 
senior should still take the exam but that 
there wouldn’t be a penalty put upon the 
student. The sole purpose now was only to 
see how “we,” the United States, ranked 
amongst other countries in terms of educa- 
tion. 

There are both pros and cons to the GED 
exam. The students who take their books 
home every day, study, do homework, and 


work hard at their grades, would find the 
GED a breeze. Then there are those who 
don’t even own a school bag, don’t know 
the meaning of homework, and have never 
studied for a test in their lives. These stu- 
dents would most likely do very poorly on 
the test and possibly not graduate. 

My point of view is that taking an exam 
that will have no neteffect on the test-taker 
is a waste of time. John Silber claims it 
would give him an idea of our standings, 
but if the examination would not count, 
does he believe a senior would sit down 
and take a test for a couple of hours and 
actually “try their hardest,” or would they 
just make a game out of the entire situa- 
tion? If so, this would only hurt the upcom- 
ing seniors and disturb the outcome of the 
results. 

We can now only wait to see what John 
Silber has in store for the upcoming year! 


— One Student’s Voice — 





Stop the Madness 


_ In 1995 The Boston Globe reported that a University of California student sued a 
female professor for preaching the joy of masturbation in a classroom. The student said he 
felt “raped and trapped” by this lecture. Likewise at CRLS, many students feel uncomfort- 
able with organizations that deal with homosexual issues. 

Though high school is supposed to be a time to grow and mature, as well as attain 
adequate academic tools, certain issues should remain private. There is homophobia 
wherever there is homosexuality. Likewise, some teenagers fear heterosexuality. As bizarre 
as it may sound, there are prominent sociologists who will argue the validity of both. 

Social issues such as drugs, violence, and sex are discussed in certain school systems 
and at times, are part of the curriculum. Meanwhile, other school systems neglect it due to 
the fact that many parents detest the thought. Some parents feel as though it is their duty to 
educate their child on such controversial issues. Also, many parents feel that public 
displays and/or discussions of sexuality are wrong according to their religious or other 
beliefs. While Cambridge is liberal and “free,” its educators step over very crucial 


boundaries. Sexual orientation, as most would argue, is a private matter. There is no 
heterosexual club in this high school, just as there shouldn’t be a gay and lesbian organiza- 


tion of this sort. 


It’s a shame that some people resort to affirming their sexuality—both heterosexual and 
homosexual—as a means of measuring their dignity. It is entirely one’s decision. However, 
if that decision infringes on the rights of others, then the matter must be resolved. In this 
case, such organizations which cause offense must relocate their base and interact outside 


of the public high school’s realm, 











Pepsi is Hurting Burma 


In the coming weeks, members of the Cambridge Peace and Justice Corps will attempt 
to enact a ban of PepsiCo products at Cambridge Rindge & Latin. This presents an 
opportunity for students to oppose an oppressive foreign government while at the same 
time becoming involved in activism against global cruelty. Students should take adyan- . 
tage of this opportunity. 

Historical Background 

Currently, a military-run dictatorship controls the country of Burma, in Southeast Asia. 
Following a long history of political instability and war, modern-day Burma came into 
existence in 1948 when it won its independence from Great Britain and a new group of 
leaders installed a democratic government. In 1962, however, a coup led by General Ne 
Win led to the installation of a military-run dictatorship which has survived to the present 
day. In 1988, after Ne Win announced he was "retiring," a democratic movement grew in 
strength, and the people of Burma gathered in the capital of Rangoon for pro-democracy 
demonstrations and rallies. Just as a change to democracy seemed about to take place, 
however, the army (led behind-the-scenes by Ne Win) regained control of the country via 
a vicious crackdown in which 10,000 demonstrators were killed, and a 19-member State 
Law and Order Restoration Council was established to run the nation. In 1990, elections 
were held in which the National League for Democracy party garnered 82% of the votes, 
but the SLORC refused to acknowledge the results. Backed by the army, the SLORC has 
held onto power ever since. 

By bottling and marketing Pepsi in Burma, the company is supporting--financially and 
psychologically--a despotic government determined to quiet any opposition from the 
people. Burmese citizens work in Pepsi plants for very low wages (the average Burmese 
citizen earns 6 cents per hour), almost all of which goes toward trying to survive. PepsiCo 
uses roads, railways, and canals built by citizens forced to work by the Burmese 
government, often for no pay. PepsiCo's chairman in Burma, Thein Tun, is one of the most 
visible leaders in the fight against democracy. (At a recent rally, Tun urged Burmese 
businessmen to "denounce, ostracize, crush any internal and external destructionists"-- 
also known as pro-democracy activists.) By doing business in Burma, PepsiCo is giving 
oppressive leaders such as Thein Tun the psychological support necessary to believe that 
they are successful and to somehow ignore the great daily injustices that occur in the 
nation. 

The oppression in Burma is not just limited to PepsiCo, either. Aung San Suu Kyi, a 
great leader in the movement for democracy, was put into house arrest by the government 
in 1989 because she was stirring up too much pro-democracy sentiment among the people. 
She remained there for six years, finally being released in 1995, after she had won the 1991 
Nobel Peace Prize. Political prisoners from the NLD like Aung San Suu Kyi are 
commonplace in Burma. Rape by the Burmese army on its citizens is not uncommon, nor 
is money laundering: the SLORC launders millions of dollars from the country's huge 
annual production of heroin, which accounts for 60% of the heroin produced worldwide. 
In their reckless control of power, the SLORC is depleting the environment rapidly in order 
to build things like oil pipelines, airports, and railroads. At the current rate, all of Burma's 
tropical rainforests will be gone within 25 years. Finally, the armed forces enforcing this 
oppression are growing at an alarming rate. 

Some might argue that by selling its stake in its Rangoon bottling plant, PepsiCo has 
pulled out of Burma. Only by completely removing itself from Burma will PepsiCo cease 
to support a government which oppresses its people so that its leaders can live the good 
life. 

What CRLS Can Do 

The first step in eliminating PepsiCo products at CRLS is to eliminate the Pepsi 
machines currently in the school. After that, it is up to you, the students, to boycott Pepsi 
products and make a statement that you will not accept the support of oppression in Burma 
which PepsiCo now performs. Obviously, not all students will be able to boycott such 
good-tasting PepsiCo products as Doritos, Ruffles, Sun Chips, 7-Up, Lipton Tea, and 
Mountain Dew, as well as restaurants including Pizza Hut, Taco Bell, the California Pizza 
Kitchen, and KFC, among others. But, as evidenced by the walkout of 150 students at 
CRLS last spring, you don't always need the support of many to be successful. Still, the 
more support, the better. 

Last June, Governor Weld signed a selective purchasing law which states that 
Massachusetts must avoid contracts with companies that do business in Burma. After this 
sweeping act, companies including Motorola, Hewlett-Packard, and Eastman Kodak all 
pulled out of Burma, fearing the loss of Massachusetts contracts if they didn't. Several 
cities, including San Francisco, have passed similar laws since. Legislation pending, 
perhaps Cambridge will be the next to do so. 

And it is not as if we would be the first school to boycott PepsiCo. Already, schools 
including Harvard, Stanford, and Colgate have proven that it can be done successfully. In 
the past few years, as companies like Heineken, Apple Computer, and Levi Strauss have 
pulled out of Burma, PepsiCo has stayed. It is only by completely withdrawing from 
Burma that PepsiCo will stop helping the government and start helping the people. By 
boycotting PepsiCo products here at CRLS, perhaps we can help to force this withdrawal. 
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Save “The Tasty” or Else 


I ask for a glass of water in the winter. 
I want a cold glass of water because I'm 
thirsty and because I want some company. 
Perhaps I would prefer a Raspberry Breeze 
or a Mocha Blast from Au Bon Pain. But 
I'm not concerned with that right now. 
More than a Mocha Blast or water I want 
some company, some warmth, some atmo- 
sphere. I'll admit that many fast food chains 
such as Au Bon Pain serve inexpensive, 
good food. I go to chains too. Good deals 
are hard to find. Yet there are few places 
that have an atmosphere which (in itself) 
make it worth returning to. The Tasty in 
Harvard Square is one of them. 

If you've ever eaten at The Tasty then 
you know that the coffee and the fries and 
anything else you could order over that 
slim counter was made for you. The young 
man sitting next to me at this moment 
claims that he eats at Uno's all of the time 
and that there is good pizza and a nice 
atmosphere. I tend to disagree. He tells me 
that if I'm going to write a story on The 
Tasty (or any other place for that matter) I 
can't focus on the atmosphere. "It's not 
convincing." "No one will care." 

I tend to disagree again. I'm not sure if 
you will care about at place which offers a 
comforting feeling more than a McDonald's 
or a Starbucks. After all, chain stores are 
obviously successful, inexpensive and de- 
pendable. But that's just it; you can find a 
Starbucks or a McDonald's anywhere in 
this homogenous country. Where's the 
originality? Where's the individuality? The 
surprise? 

What may be a surprise is that The 
Cambridge Savings Bank (the large bank 
around the corner which owns the building 
The Tasty is in) is determined to get per- 
mission from the Cambridge Historical 
Commission for demolition. The result 
would be (although the bank will not use 
the word or admit it) a mall. A yuppified, 
homogenized, modernized, contrived tower 
of chain stores. Some of you may be 
saying, “Chain stores? That's great! Now 


there will be a Levi's or a J. Crew or a 
Sbarro right in the middle of the Square.” 
But there's a serious problem here. 

Don't you all love Cambridge? The 
city. It may be dying (and some of you will 
claim it's already dead) but one of the last 
few historic and diverse places to go is 
Harvard Square. The Tasty is one of the 
lastrestaurants which hasn'tbeen devoured 
by chains. I'm sorry, but if you really want 
a Levi's ora J. Crew ora Sbarro they're not 
hard to find. We already have them in this 
city. Go down to the Cambridge Galleria. 
Go to the Burlington Mall. Go anywhere 
except Harvard Square. We already have 
them in this state, in this country, in this 
world. We don't need anymore. What we 
do need is more unique and friendly restau- 
rants such as The Tasty. 

Now The Tasty may not be perfect. But 
itis perfectly imperfect. The food can only 
be found in one location--unlike the Burger 
Kings placed monotonously across 
America. Most of the customers know 
each other and the ones who don't are 
willing to get to know each other. There is 
a friendliness and compassion found in 
this tiny plot of land that raises people's 
spirits. Itmightsound cheesy, but the small 
diner offers an honest atmosphere. The 
line between workers and customers is 
broken and the room full of food and laugh- 
ter contains pals. And for those of you who 
still believe that the atmosphere of a place 
isn't convincing: the food is inexpensive 
too. (So we can all dig it.) 

So maybe I'm willing to sacrifice my 
Mocha Blast or Raspberry Breeze to get a 
glass of water and some company at The 
Tasty. Some days a Starbucks or an Au 
Bon Pain is much more convenient and 
easy, but (and this is directed especially 
towards the young man sitting next to me) 
if you've got the time and want the atmo- 
sphere, The Tasty is 100% worth it. And 
I'm not convinced that Uno's can say the 
same. 
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The Stress of its All 


It is winter and while the streets are 
paved with freshly fallen snow and the ski 
slopes are beckoning, many CRLS seniors 
are anxiously awaiting news from the col- 
lege of their choice. As winter changes to 
spring many will rush home every day to 
their mail boxes, eager and yet dreading 
the envelopes that will arrive from the 
colleges and universities to which they 
apply. 

Many CRLS seniors reported that the 
application process in itself was extremely 
stressful. They reported spending hours 
writing and re-writing essays and compil- 
ing recommendations. Now the majority 
of them, whose applications have already 
been sent to colleges, are anxious. 

Roxanne Grant, a senior in House A, 
reports that she is "very, very, very ner- 
vous. What if some school doesn't like 
you?" Similarly, Caitlin Bowie, a senior in 
Fundamental, says she has been "very ner- 
vous; it's been stressful." 

Seniors who applied to their favorite 
colleges via Early Admission have already 


experienced the joy or pain of realizing 
their goals. For those who have already 
been accepted at the college of their choice, 
the road from here to the end of the year is 
smooth. Abe Schneider, a House A senior 
applied to his first choice, Brandeis Uni- 
versity, in the fall. He was accepted last 
month. While waiting to hear from 
Brandeis, Schneiderreported he was "pretty 
nervous, although I thought I had a good 
chance." After months of waiting the news 
that he had been accepted didn't sink in 
right way. ‘I had gotten no sleep for a 
couple of days and it didn't strike me that I 
had gotten in until a month ago." 

Once CRLS students have been ac- 
cepted at colleges, their worries aren't over. 
Many students worry about financing their 
college education. Grant reported that she 
is “worried about paying for it . . . mostly 
what I'm thinking about is financial aid." 

Until the spring arrives, many CRLS 
seniors will continue to worry about col- 
lege, about money and about their future. 


What about Health? 


Sexual Harassment Occurs 


By Donna Pierre 


The health issue that I am concerned 
about is sexual harassment. Sexual ha- 
rassment can occur in school, the work- 
place, and the playground, etc. A lot of 
people can't define sexual harassment. 
Some people really don't recognize if 
they’re being sexuallyharassed. If some- 
one makes certain gestures toward you or 
speaks to you in acertain way that makes 
you feel uncomfortable, that is sexual 
harassment. A lot of people can't identify 
it. 

If you feel uncomfortable, ask your- 
self these questions: (1) If he/she speaks 
a certain way and you don't like and it 
makes you very uncomfortable, that is 
sexual harassment. (2) If he/she makes 
certain gestures that you don't like and it 
makes you feel uncomfortable, that is 
sexual harassment. (3) If he/she has feel- 
ings towards you and they are not mutal 
and they won't let up, that is sexual ha- 
rassment. 





HELPFUL HINT— 


Students who wash their hands often, miss fewer school 
days due to illness, according to the American Academy 


of Family Physicians. 


To stop the sexual harassment. (1) 
Tell a friend that is close. [It can be a kid 
or adult, but someone you trust.] (2) If 
you can or can't talk to a harasser face-to- 
face, write him/her a letter stating what 
his/her name is, what he/she is doing to 
you and that it feels very uncomfortable 
and you want it to stop. (3) Make a copy 
of this letter; mail one to the harasser and 
one to the principal. If you like, give a 
copy to a teacher and keep two for your- 
self. (4) If the harasser does or doesn't 
stop, you mail another letter to the School 
Committee by registered mail and de- 
mand a response. If they don't respond, 
mail a letter to the Superintendent. 

If readers have any questions, please 
feel free to go to the health clinic or to a 
house adiminstrator. They are here to 
help you. I hope this article helps you 
gain some knowledge or more insight 
about sexual harassment. I hope this helps 
in lots of ways. 
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“RENT” Addresses Young People’s Issues 


ein 


By Kate McGovern 
Register Forum Staff 


“Rent.” Anyone who reads the Arts section of the paper, 


* watches “Entertainment Tonight,” oreven walks around on earth 
in less than a complete cloud has heard something about it. It’s 


the new 90’s musical, the story of life as an artist, life as a twenty- 
something, life in general. The plot is about a group of young 
artists in New York City, struggling to make it in their profes- 
sions, fighting against their parents, society, hate, AIDS. The 
musical attempts to address practically every issue facing young 
people today. But is it possible to successfully address all these 
issues in two acts without trivializing any of them? 

There are those die-hard “Rent” fans who say “yes,” this is 
possible. “Rent” has done it. But there are plenty others who feel 
that the show has slighted the individual issues, trying so hard to 
fitin every little thing thatnone of the issues got the attention they 
deserved. Why not devote an entire play to AIDS? It’s certainly 


_ been done before. Likewise, can’t those struggling young artists 


be healthy? Why shouldn’t we have a show justrevolving around 
the emotional struggles of life in the 90’s? : 

It is my opinion that “Rent” has done a pretty good job 
keeping the issues individualized. The show’s message is clearly 
not meant to say that any of the issues addressed are unimportant. 
But on the other hand, it is true that you simply can’t have 
everything. “Rent” is notsome great enlightened piece of art that 
manages to capture the heart and soul of everything American 
youth is in thirty-something musical numbers. It’s a human 


effort to send out a message about the trials and tribulations of life 


and art. It does this to some degree—if it not with complete 
success, at least partial. 

What about the musical as a piece of art itself? I’ve heard all 
the different views: you loved it, you despised it, you thought it 
was too loud, that it tried too hard to be something it wasn’t. 
There seems to be little middle ground with “Rent.” I, however, 
represent the small percentage of “Rent’-goers who are still 


seemed unclear to me. Bunch of kids, no money, obnoxious 


_ parents, lives that are going nowhere fast. These aren’t your 


average kids either. These are exceptionally gorgeous kids with 
incredible singing voices. If that’s what all starving artists are 
like, can I be one too? 

Maybe I sound a little harsh. I actually liked the show. The 
second half picked up considerably. It was shorter, the plot 


- seemed to form itself better and I began to feel more for the 


characters. We saw actual emotions as they watched their friends 
be consumed by AIDS. We heard “Seasons of Love” enough 


_ times to sing along in our heads by the end of the act. And afterall, 


this is a musical, so we can’t be too critical of the plot. Consider 
some of our old favorites. Shows like “Carousel” and “Okla- 


Hollywood's 
Burning Questions 


1. Who directed the hit movie, “Awakenings”? 
a) Steve Spielberg b) Penny Marshall c) Robert 


Rodriguez 


By Yaimani Rivera 
Register Forum Staff 

How much do you really know about 
movies and television? Did you ever think 
about it? Well, here’s your chance to find 
out. Here is a list of ten questions about 
movies and television. Cut this out and givce 
it to Y.R. in R410 (Fundamental School) 
before February 21, 1997. The answers will 
be shown in the next edition of the RF and the 
top 5 people with the most correct answers 
will have their names printed. 


Broderick 


hit series? 


hit series. What is it? 


lighting” 


straddling the fence. The first half of this show was slow-going 
+ with many musical numbers, little plot. What plot there was 


2. Who is Charlie Sheen’s brother? 
a) Emilio Estevez b) Michael J. Fox c) Matthew 


a) “Married with Children” b)“Roseanne” c) “Cheers” 
4) Bruce Willis got his big break from this 80s 


a) “Hill Street Blues” b) “M*A*S*H*” c) “Moon- 


homa!” managed to entertain millions with their songs and 
dances, completely hiding from everyone that their plots were 
wimpy. The musical numbers in this piece are certainly up to par. 
The cast was full of talent and the songs were entertaining. 
Although it was a strong castall around, there were cast members 
who stood above the rest. Several of the chorus members wowed 
me with their short solos, particularly Queen Esther in “Seasons 
of Love.” 

Suffice it to say that by the end of the show, my “Rent” 
enthusiasm had grown, and my applause at the final curtain call 
was in heartfelt appreciation of a generally solid show, with 
some particularly shining performances. While I haven't bought 
the soundtrack yet, [don’t go around asking people to “Light My 
Candle” in the hallways, and I’m not plastering any “Rent” 
posters on the walls of my room, I’d call “Rent” a worthwhile 
piece of modem theatre, Nonetheless, if you’re looking for 
Rodgers and Hammerstein revisited, sit this one out. 


By Maria Walker 
Register Forum Staff 


The 60’s had “Hair,” the drugs, sex and psychedelic master- 
piece of rock opera rarely seen in musical history. It’s the 90’s 
now and Jonathan Larson’s award-winning singing piece of 
theatre is entering the hearts, the: voices enc the minds of 
America. “Rent.” 

We’ ve all heard the issues back and forth Bitherloved: hated, 


‘overrated, over-played or forever living on, “Rent” is big in New 


York and now in Boston. Ican only tell you honestly my opinion. 
I went to see “Rent” as a musical-lover, filled already with 
people’s opinions of this new bombshell. I was skeptical. “Guys 
and Dolls” and “West Side Story”—they’re the classics. “The 
Who’s Tommy” rocked theatres. How good could this show get? 
When the first song of “Rent” opened, the little voice critics 
in my head shut off. My senses were overwhelmed with 


‘people—enthusiastic, alive, crying, passionate, dying. The cast 


drew me in and carried me through the loaded story. So maybe 
“Rent” is farfetched, too eager to be poor, diseased and homo- 
sexual, but we must remember that this is a musical. When little 
Oliver sang “Who Will Buy?,” no one second-guessed him. 

The first act of “Rent” is laughter, fragments of everyday life 
making the best out of nothing. In contrast, the second actis the 
piecing together of these fragments, where the audience cries 
and the characters face every day as their last. Together my are 
one masterpiece. 

If we look hard enough, we can all find flaws in 1996's 
“Rent.” But let’s face the facts. “Rent” is brilliant in music, 
acting and spirit. This show will live on in ee as the “Hair” 
of the 90's. as 


5) Who played Eliot in the movie “E.T.”? 
a) Henry Thomas b) Stephen Dorff c) Kirk Cameron 


6) Before jumping into movies, Leonardo 
DeCaprio played a character named “Luke” in 
what TV series? 

a) “Silver Spoons” b) “Growing Pains” c) “Eight is 
Enough” 


3) Woody Harelson played a bartender in what 


7) Who played Samantha Micelli on “Who's 
the Boss”? 
a) Alyssa Milano b) Tracy Gold c) Nicole Edgert 


was the other Goodfella? 
a) John Cusack b) Aidan Quinn c) Joe Pesci 


8) Robert DeNiro, Ray Liotta, please help. Who 


“Scream” Lives 
Up to its Title 


By Yaimani Rivera 
Register Forum Staff 

“Time for another tired and worn out horror 
flick: Women and men investigating weird 
noises @H half burnt out candles in a dark 
basement. Gee, we wonder what’s going to 
happen. 

Well, not in Wes Craven’s new horror film, 
“Scream.” It centers around a group of high 
school students who are being stalked by a 


MOVIE REVIEWS 





psychopath. Very familiar with films, these 
students should know what actions to take and 
how to be able to handle the situation. Wrong! 
Instead of making intelligent and reasonable 
decisions, what we witnewss are newer and 
dumber mistakes. 

Wes Craven is very clever at transforming 
this beautifully unique piece of work onto the 
screen. It also relates with a lot of people 
because we all at one time in our lives made 
some pretty critcizing remarks about a horror 
film. 

Let me give you a great example of how this 
horror movie is special. A young teenage girl 
(played by Neve Campbell, also from the hit 
series “Party of Five’) receives a phone call and 
lets the person on the other line know that she 
feels horror movies repeat the same stupid 
mistakes over and over. Only to her surprise, 
she herself makes those same stupid mistakes. 

A great performance was turned in by Drew 
Barrymore who plays one of the psychotic 
killer’s first victims. 

Jamie Lee Curtis has the Scream Queen 
title, but I think itis safe to say that if Barrymore 
keeps it up, she could be the Scream Princess. 

It has received great reviews from critics 
and is strongly recommended, but do not see it 
alone. It had me screaming and afraid to stay 
home alone. 


*ee** Absolutcly faaaaabulous, Darling. 

**** A definite must-see. 

*** A good flick for a night out, if you like that sort of thing. 
** Maybe, if your first two choices are sold out. 

* Don’t say you heard here first. 


9) John Singleton received an Oscar nomi- 
nation for what film? 

a) “Poetic Justice” b) “Higher Learning” c) “Boyz 
in the Hood” 


10) Who played Tom Hanks’ mermaid in 
Ron Howard’s hit film “Splash’’? 
a) Julia Roberts b) Daryl Hannah c) Liv Tyler 


[Please cut out and submit to R410 
with your name, homeroom, house, 
and grade. Thanks!] 








Counselor Interviews 
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R.S.T.A. Boasts Two Energetic Counselors for Students 





Brian Downes 


By Lisa Bairos 
Register Forum Staff 

For the past 13 years Jack Costelllo 
and Brian Downes have been working 
together as counselors for the Rindge 
School of Technical Arts (RSTA). They 
have been working for the Cambridge 
School Department for the past 20 years. 
For six of those Costello was the Special 
Education/Guidance Counselor for what 
were then known as House B and House 
C. Both counselors enjoy working at 
RSTA because it is a relatively small 
community of about 200 students. They 
feel this makes it easier to get to know 
the students better. The two enjoy work- 
ing together and feel that they make a 
great team. Costello and Downes both 
grew up and still reside in Cambridge, 
which they feel is important because 
they are always available to help stu- 
dents, out of school and in the commu- 
nity. They still maintain strong contact 
with many of their former students. 

Some of their responsibilities as guid- 
ance counselors include: helping stu- 
dents with choosing classes, counseling 
them on courses, jobs, college and ap- 
prenticeship programs, and giving stu- 
dents advice on both academic and per- 
sonal issues. Such issues might be stu- 
dents’ goals, hopes, concerns, which 


classes they should take, and family issues. 

Both counselors feel that their jobs are 
anything but routine. They feel that in 
order to be good counselors, they must be 
willing to always put forth a good effort, to 
always act appropriately, to “push” their 
students to strive to always do their very 
best and be able to encourage students to 
get involved in activities such as MIT’s 
Upward Bound and the Chance Program at 
Harvard University. 

Professional Development 

To better serve their students, Costello 

and Downes will be attending aconference 


oe ee 
— 


Jack Costello 


anda workshop later this month. Costello 
will be attending aconference at UMass/ 
Boston, concerning employment oppor- 
tunities for RSTA students to work on 
the Big Dig in Boston. Downes will be 
attending the Adolescent Perpetrators of 
Dating Violence workshop at the Massa- 
chusetts Maritime Academy in Bourne. 
This workshop will deal with the overall 
issue of dating violence, such as the 
issues that lead to dating violence and 
how to get out of a violent relationship. 
RSTA 
RSTA, established in 1888, is the 





R.S.T.A. Office in R131 
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vocational and technical component of 
CRLS. RSTA holds a unique place at 
CRLS. It has its own school-wide de- 
partment, which offers all CRLS stu- 
dents a wide range of technology and 
technical arts courses, as well as the 
opportunity to participate in internship 
programs and senior projects. RSTA is 
nationally recognized for its innovative 
programming, particularly its integra- 
tion of technical and academic training. 

Many students go directly to work 
after training, taking shops in electric- 
ity, carpentry, automechanics and culi- 
nary. Others continue their education. 

Both Costello and Downes enjoy 
working with kids and helping them to 
develop their personal goals. These 
counselors make sure that they are al- 
ways available to meet with their stu- 
dents. In their own words, “the door is 
always open.” When students come to 
them with a problem, they make sure 
that the student feels welcome and com- 
fortable. 

When asked what they loved most 
about their jobs, Costello stated, “We 
love working with kids and seeing them 
make progress in their lives.” Downes 
responded with, “It’s rewarding to see 
kids grow in maturity and become more 
responsible for themselves.” 
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Noted Scientist Visits Cambridge 





Mme. Langevin Curie, granddaughter of the famed Marie and Pierre Curie, spoke to students and faculty in the theater 
on the subjects of nuclear chemistry and women in science. (Kevin Sangudi photo) 
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Students Select Courses Early 


By Bushra Makiya 
Register Forum Staff 

The course selection process can be a very 
confusing thing for students who just aren't sure 
what classes they should take. While last year, 
the process was delayed until much later in the 
school year, this year students have been asked 
to decide in February. 

There are many advantages to choosing 
courses earlier. You have more time to change 
and finalize classes, and you will not have to 
wait until just before school opens again if there 
is something you want to change. Choosing 
classes earlier also allows students to get it out of 
the way so it will not be a worry for them later 
when there are many more things to think about. 
One student said, “It’s nice to know your sched- 
ule before school ends because then if you're not 
ready to take a class or you're ready to take a 
higher level class, you can make decisions ac- 
cordingly, whereas during the summer, you have 
to wait until the end of August or the beginning 
of September to make any changes and it feels 
very rushed.” 

But there are also many disadvantages to 
having course selection happen so early. Many 
students are just not yet sure what they want to 
take, or what they will be ready to take next year. 
As one student said, “How am I supposed to 
know I'm ready for another level, when [ still 
have so much more to learn? What if I don't learn 
it, then will it be my fault for thinking I could 
take the class?” 


Another issue students must face this year is 
the new graduation and scheduling requirements. 
While the graduation requirements will not af- 
fect all students in this school, it will affect 
some. Moreover, everyone has to deal with the 
new schedule next year. For those with full 
schedules this year, that means cutting out a 
class to fit into seven periods. For those with 
many study halls, that will mean finding some- 
thing to replace them. 

Fortunately, there are many resources stu- 
dents can turn to for help in deciding which 
classes best meet their needs. Guidance counse- 
lors can be very helpful when they are not busy, 
and students can go to them for help in schedul- 
ing. 

The course selection process will always be 
an overwhelming thing for students, and it is 
probably a good thing to get it out of the way 
now. As another student said, “Course selection 
can be overwhelming, there are so many differ- 
ent classes to choose from, it’s hard to know 
which ones are good. It’s nice to know your 
schedule with plenty of time before the next year 
starts, but it's so far in advance that I might think 
something different later on.” 


THE PILOT PLAY 


April 3-5, 1997 at 7:30 p.m. 
Fitzgerald Theater 








Nigerian Activist 


Haftsat Abiola 
Visits CRLS, 
Seeks Boycott 


By Tri Phuong 
Register Forum Staff 

On March 3, Nigerian activist Hafsat Abiola 
spoke to many students at CRLS as the first ina 
series of guest speakers coming to CRLS over 
the coming weeks. Speaking from her own expe- 
riences as a citizen of Nigeria, Abiola gave a 
firsthand account of the military-controlled Ni- 
gerian government which has oppressed the 
people of her country ever since it gained power 
of the nation in 1983. One of the major support- 
ers of the government since this time has been 
Shell Oil, which generates $12 billion for the 
military every year by doing business in that 
country. (Oil makes up 90% of the Nigerian 
wealth, and the United States, including Shell 
Oil, purchases 45% of this oil annually.) At the 
conclusion of her speech, Abiola urged CRLS 
students that by boycotting Shell Oil here in 
Cambridge and the U.S., they could contribute to 
ending her country’s oppression. 

Among the audience members listening to 
her speech, made possible by to Cambridge 
Youth Peace and Justice Corps and the Student 
Service Center, which is sponsoring the series, 
was Register Forum staff member Tri Phuong. 
His reflections on her speech follow. 

I sat upon the stage, my eyes wandering 
among the audience, wondering upon whom 

(continued on page 4) 


SMOKING 


ON SCHOOL PROPERTY IS 
AGAINST STATE LAW! | 


This is what you can do. 


Refer a smoker to the after-school Tobacco 
Education Group (TEG) Program at CRLS. 
TEG is designed for CRLS students, faculty 
and staff who need information about the use 


of tobacco products, health implications and 
available cessation programs. Participation in 
TEG replaces the old policy that called for 
detention and suspension. 


Presenters 
Dr. Victoria Plamer-Erbs, Ph.D., R.N. 
Dr. Leslie Oliver, Ed.D. 


The Program is Free. 


Sponsored by the Health and Physical aEducation Dept. 
Health Protection Fund 
William Bates, Kim DeAndrade 
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AROUND SCHOOL 


Submit an article or photo of your school activity for the next “Around School.” 








Crew and cast of “Adaptation” celebrate after first-round win in Drama Festival. (Ned Colby photo) 








CRLS’ Adaptation 
in Drama Festival 


By Ned Colby 
Co-Editor 

Drama Festival season has rolled around 
again, and much is back to normal in the CRLS 
Drama Department as the school's entry in the 
annual Festival advanced to the state semifinals 
after a one-year absence. However, that is where 
things ended on March 15, as CRLS failed to 
advance to the finals for the second year in a 
Tow. 

This year's production, "Adaptation," was 
one of three plays which advanced to the semi- 
final round at the Festival prelims held at CRLS 
on Saturday, March |. After a long day of 
competition, including performances of one- 
act plays from seven different Massachusetts 
high schools, the climatic awards ceremony 
finally began shortly before 8 p.m. Tension 
mounted as many different Festival participa- 
tory and All-Star Company awards were given 
out (including awards to actors James Lund, 
Chara Itoka, and Ben Spatz, and many mem- 
bers of the CRLS technical crew), leading up to 
the announcement of the most important group 
of winners, those schools which would advance 
to the semifinals on March 15. The first winner 
announced was the Academy of Our Lady of 
Nazareth's amusing production, "Correctly Ever 
After." Following that, Somerville High School's 
pro-labor prodiction of "Waiting for Lefty" 
was congratulated. Now, only one winning 
school remained to be announced, and every- 
one in the CRLS section of Fitzgerald Audito- 
rium was very, very nervous. Would last year's 
opening-round snub of the high-quality "Jig- 
saw" be repeated again this year? Luckily, 
though, that didn't happen. As the words "Cam- 
bridge Rindge & Latin" were spoken, the CRLS 
company breathed a collective sigh of relief and 
erupted into loud, joyous celebration. 

"| think everyone worked very hard on our 
first show," says first-time CRLS director 
Michael Lopez. "I think we advanced because 
we weren't as focused on the contest as much as 
we were focused on our play." Still, foreshad- 
owing the tough competition of the semi-finals, 
he said, "We're going to have to work twice as 


Happy Spring! 





hard to advance to the next round." 
"Adaptation," written by Elaine May in 
1974, is a satire which tells the life story of its 
protagonist, Phil, through an unusual, high- 
energy game-show format. From the begin- 
ning, when he is thrown on-stage with a blue 
bonnet on his head, to the end, when he dies 
from a heart attack, Phil (Dorian Maynard) 
stumbles through the trials and tribulations of 
life in a series of short scenes satirizing many 
different facets of American life: school, mar- 
riage, work, the American Dream. His life 
being played on a game board, Phil continu- 
ously bounces around from square to square, 
trying to find, with the aid of Games Master Ben 
Spatz and Games Hostess Chara Itoka, the 
elusive "security square." Of course, the irony 
of Phil's life is that he, himself, can make any 
square the security square once he realizes that 
he can do so. In "Adaptation," as well as in the 
typical CRLS Festival production, there is an 
ensemble cast. The cast, which includes Emily 
Ackman, Julia Baron, Gio Gaynor, Alison 
Haskovec, Andrew Inglis, Alex Koch, Eliza- 
beth Naters-Gamarra, Colin Thornton, Jamielle 
Walker, Maria Walker, and Sasha Warner- 
Berry, does an effective job of portraying the 
hustle and bustle of Phil's life, as he goes from 


~ birth to school to prepubescence to college toa 


career to retirement to death, all in less than 40 
minutes. 

Meanwhile, this year's technical crew, which 
includes Boudu Bingay, Aminah Brelvi, Mor- 
gan Clendaniel, Ned Colby, Andrew Drane, 
Peter Dudgeon, Catherine Giofriddo, Rhiannon 
Hays, Nicole Henley, Nick Hildebidle, Colin 
Kern, Melody Kwan, Alex Lukas, Rebecca 
Mailman, Kate McGoverm, Leigh O'Sullivan, 
Daniel Piper, James Saenz, David Schanzle, 
Jonah Smiley, Gos Stewart, Leslie Sullivan, 
Joe Vickery, and Rebekah Wheeler, created a 
bright, flashy, and portable set, one which they 
took with them to the next round. Most of the 
stage is covered by a series of raked platforms 
with several colored game squares each, while 
the sides have glittery flats and a flashing, 
glittery "Adaptation" arch presides over the 
center of the stage. As with all CRLS sets, this 
one is big: it took the crew 4:40 to set it up 
before the first round, 20 seconds below the 
mandatory five-minute set-up time. The stu- 
dent technical director of "Adaptation" is Geor- 
gia Ewen-Campen, while the technical director 
is CRLS Festival veteran Steve Hall. 

Also integral to the play-making process 
for the production of "Adaptation" are dramaturg 
Lenelle Moise, assistant to the director Rafi 
Soifer, stage manager Abby Wright, producer 


Judith Contrucci, and costumer Andrea Zax. 
And it is a process which, though it failed to 
advance to the state finals, at least got to go on 
the road, as the CRLS company packed up and 
competed with other schools in the semifinals 
at Durfee High School in Fall River. 


Students Talk About 
Cutting Classes 


By Rachel Applebaum 
Register Forum Staff 

Walking through the corridors of CRLS on 
anormal day during class time, it is not uncom- 
mon to spot a few students roaming the halls, 
ducking past security guards and speeding by 
open classroom doorways. On warm spring 
days, especially after lunch, there are always 
those students who choose to stay outside soak- 
ing up some sun rather than head back to school 
to conjugate French verbs or study the 
Pythagorean theorem. 

Skipping class is something like a rite of 
passage among high school students. Most stu- 
dents, throughout their four years at CRLS end 
up cutting at least a few regular classes, never 
mind study halls. An informal poll in a fresh- 
man English class of about thirty students once 
revealed that all but three students had skipped 
at least one class so far that year. 

A junior in House A reported that on aver- 
age she cuts a class a week. When asked _ her 
motivations, she simply responded “boredom.” 
There are “a million different places to go,” 
other than class, she reported. Sometimes she 
goes to another classroom, to lunch, the Mac 
lab, Harvard Square or the field. During spring 
“it’s warm out and teachers do less interesting 
things.” Despite her weekly class cutting, the 
student felt that overall, students skipping has a 
negative effect on classes being conducted com- 
petently. “It’s hard to do anything,” in classes, 
she reported, when many students have cut. A 
senior in Leadership disagreed, Rather, she 
said, classes where many students regularly cut 
are ‘‘much better,” because there are “no silly 
distractions.” 

Although the case for many, not every stu- 
dent at CRLS follows the class cutting trend. 
The senior in Leadership says she has only cut 
one class in her four years at CRLS. Comment- 
ing that she has “a good schedule,” she added 
“my mother pays 10,000 dollars a year in taxes 
..- you should milk Rindge for what it’s worth.” 

During interviews with various students it 
became clear that certain classes are more likely 
to be skipped than others. Students are far more 
likely to cut Gym, Art and “easy classes,” as the 
student in House A putit, than more demanding 
courses. The student in House A reported that 
she is less likely to cut classes where “‘interest- 
ing things are going on, I have friends in the 
class and the teacher has a strict attendance 
policy.” Russian and Spanish teacher, Lucinda 
Leveille, reported having only an average of 
five to six students cutting class a week, out of 
more than seventy. She attributes this to her 
strict attendance policy, where students get five 
points taken off their report card grade for every 
unexcused absence. The real problem, she says, 
is not students cutting class, but students who 
routinely fail to show up at school at all. 

Students interviewed reported that they do 
not generally worry about getting caught skip- 
ping class. The student in House A said “I’ve 
never gotten caught by security, I’ve only got- 
ten detention twice, for cutting study hall.” 
Another student simply laughed when asked if 
she was afraid security would catch her if she 
cut class. 

Asked if she ever feels guilty for skipping 
class, the student in House A said “Yes I do, but 
it doesn’t stop me from doing it.” As spring 
approaches many more students will echo simi- 
lar sentiments as the warm weather seems more 
inviting than Algebra. 


Science Team Prepares 
For Olympiad 


By Maria Walker and Kate McGovern 
Register Forum Staff 

You may not have heard much about the 
CRLS Science Team, just a word here or there 
during the morning announcements. Neither 
had we, so we interviewed co-captain Bridget 
Hanna to find out a little bit more about the 
after-school activity. 

The Science Team, led by Hanna and fellow 
junior Lucia Somberg, is made up of about 25 
committed members from all grades. With the 
help of teacher advisors, Tad Sudnick, Kris 
Newton, and Sally Buta, this focused group 
meets regularly to prepare for various competi- 
tions. Throughout the year the Science Team is 
involved in the North Shore Science League 
(NSSL), which includes a series of monthly 
local meets. This competition gives all team 
members an opportunity to participate. There 
are three events per meet and four people per 
event. The topics range from meteorology to 
optics to the classification of bugs. Currently 
the team ranks second in the NSSL. 

The Science Bowl is an event that CRLS’s 
team also participates in. Hanna describes the 
preparation for this quiz bowl event as some- 
what difficult. Unable to memorize specific 
facts, members can only practice spurting out 
quick answers. Comprised of an A team and a 
B team, this year the Science Team placed Sth 
and 9th out of about 20 in the Science Bowl. 

Science Team members are currently pre- 
paring for the most exciting competition right 
around the corner in late March. The team is 
now in high gear. The group has been preparing 
for the Science Olympiad for three months and 
now they are in their final stretch. The compe- 
tition will involve 15 people with two alter- 
nates. For each event members will work in 
pairs. The Olympiad entails 14 studying events 
from an earth science lab to tree classification. 
There will also be four building events in which 
all construction is done before the meet. These 
events include the naked egg drop, bridge build- 
ing and testing, and the construction of a bottle 
rocket. The Science Team is excited about this 
year’s competition and hopes to do well. 

The team is always up for new faces and 
encourages anyone with an interest to come and 
join. 


* Congratulations to Josh Snider for winning the 
Advanced Placement Spanish Spelling Bee. 


* Applications for the Elks Oratorical Contest for 
grades 10,11,12 are in the CRC (R241). 


¢ Graduation is Tuesday, June 10. Seniors can still 
get measured for your caps and gowns. Come to the 
SSC. No money is needed now. The yearbook cost is 
$45. We have ordered a set number of books and you 
must put a $20 deposit to reserve one. Come to the 
SSC and see Ms. Hunter. You can still order the 
Senior Class Big Picture. Order envelopes are in the 
SSC. 


* The Cambridge Rotary would like to help sponsor 
student leaders for a Rotary Youth Leadership 
Conference for Juniors. Elected student leaders and 
club officers are encouraged to apply. Please send 
your nomination to Ms. Hunter. Details and applica- 
tions are in the SSC. 


+ Send us your print, broadcast, or educational media 
entry and you will be entered in the nationwide Teen 
Media Contest sponsored by Center for Disease 
Control's Office on Smoking and Health. Newspaper 
categories such as “Best Story” and “Best Editorial 
Cartoon” and broadcast categories such as “Best TV” 
and “Best Radio” are available. See Mr. Surette in 
R232 for more details. 


* Congratulations to the CRLS Chess Team for 
winning both Ist and 2nd place in the Northeast 
District State Team Championships. 
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Is this the second floor corridor 


or a can of sardines? Ned Colby ’o8 





One Student’s Voice 
A Response 


In the last edition of The Register Forum, an anonymous article was written with the title 
“Stop the Madness.” This article seemed to strike out against the way social issues, especially 
homosexuality, are dealt with in our school. The suggestion was made that Cambridge should 
not address any of these issues in a setting which has any connection to the school. In the weeks 
following the release of this article, there has been a great amount of uproar regarding it, and 
I, for one, felt that I needed to respond. 

First of all, I am a heterosexual male who has had absolutely no involvement with Project 
10 East. I may not even agree with all of its positions on certain issues. But nobody can argue 
the need for Project 10 East or all of the good it has done. Among the clubs in our school are 
numerous clubs that are culturally oriented, but among these there is no American Club or 
United States Club. The fact is that our whole country can be said to be an American Club. This 
is the way it is with Project 10 East. It was argued that there should not be a gay and lesbian 
' organization because there is no heterosexual organization. But, in fact, the world is a 
heterosexual organization. Heterosexuals are not persecuted for being heterosexuals. When I 
walk down the halls of our school, I do not hear the word heterosexual being used as a 
derogatory term. Project 10 East is a support group for a group of people who have to endure 
much just to cling on to who they are. We should accept this. 

Another major complaint expressed in this article dealt with the progressive way our 
} school deals with social issues. The argument was made that many parents feel that it is their 
place to educate the students in these matters. On the other hand, many parents feel very 
awkward regarding these subjects, and if it were not for the way our school educates these 
students, they would not learn the facts on most of these subjects. We also have a little thing 


| called the Parent Teacher Organization which takes into consideration the feelings of parents 


in these matters. But, it was also implied in this article that our school’s gay and lesbian 
organization is forced on every single student in the school. This is utterly untrue. It is true that 
there is a Coming-Out Day assembly every year which deals with the acceptance of gays and 
lesbians in our community, but at our school any sort of involvement with Project 10 East, as 
with any other school club, is completely on a voluntary basis. Absolutely nothing of this sort 
is shoved down the throats of the students at Cambridge Rindge and Latin. 

We all attend one of the most progressive high schools in the country. Many of us do not 
care, some of us feel very happy to do so, but there are also those who see it as some sort of evil. 
Some do not appreciate the fact that at most high schools the administration would rather have 
the students believe that drugs, violence, sex and homosexuality do notexist. We are the second 
high school in the country to have an organization like Project 10 East. We are not forced to 
| joinit, to be involved with it in any way , or even to acknowledge its existence. Therefore, those 

| of us who appreciate its existence can celebrate it, while those of us who feel it has no place 
} in our school can stop looking for it and just go about their business. 











‘Student Behavior Terrible”’ 


Perhaps the biggest problem facing CRLS at this time, as we try to tackle the issues of 
restructuring, the budget, and many others, is the general lack of appropriate student 
behavior pervading this school. I was reminded of this perpetual problem last week as I 
experienced yet another "typical" CRLS day at school. 

In the locker room, as I prepared for gym, there was the usual commotion as several 
students did their typical locker room yelling and whooping. After gym, as we were 
waiting to be released from the field house, I was quietly pacing about when a girl said 
some foreign (i.e., another language) word to me. I looked at her and her friend, and they 
proceeded to start laughing at me. I tried to ignore them, but a couple minutes later, in the 
hall, I accidentally looked at them again. That was a mistake. They immediately started 
laughing at me again. I said, "What's your problem?," and they laughed even more, 
reflecting the general rudeness of our school on the whole. Maybe the problem was I wasn't 
hip enough; I didn't justimmediately start swearing at my female friends. Probably, in their 
eyes, my rebuttal was too nice to be phat or cool. 

At lunchtime, I was forced to go eat in the cafeteria because it was so windy outside, 
which isn't usually so bad, except that today I was treated to a nice "juice fight" for my 
viewing pleasure. Right before lunch ended, a couple of students poured some fruit juice 
over the cafeteria overpass onto the ground below. Luckily, they missed their target and 
ran away. Still, many students immediately started going “ooh" and "aah" and making 
catcalls, trying to instigate a fight. 

These are all true stories, typical of CRLS' general student behavior, and I haven't even 
mentioned an everyday walk through Leadership. The problem of student behavior is one 
which, for the most part, can't be corrected by administrators but rather only by the students 
themselves. In the real world, this type of behavior can't be tolerated, and students like the 
ones mentioned above are no doubt fired many times throughout their adult lives. Though 
this plea will almost certainly fall on deaf ears (caused by yelling at each other too loudly), 
I must, as a matter of formality, still state it to those many immature CRLS students out 
there: behave yourselves. 


Women Deserve Respect 


Latoya Reddick 


An oral presentation for National Women’s History Month 





sic. 1 am not telling you not to enjoy this music 
at all, but I am asking you not to go along with 
its views of women. 

The last thing: respect women as you want 
to be respected. 

So, this wraps up my advice. Maybe if you 
follow it, men and women can make beautiful 
music together. Thanks. 


Hello, I am a sophomore in Pilot. I’m talk- 
ing to you today because everybody deserves 
respect and equality. ; 

The problem is that not everybody gets 
treated with respect and equality. Sometimes 
females get treated with less of it than other 
people do. So, I’m here today to give advice to 
males and to females about what they can do so 
that women will get their respect and equality. 

First, to you women in the audience. You 
need to think about cause and effect. The more 
your respect yourself, the more other people 
will respect you. Also, don’t listen to or buy 
music that puts women down. There is a lot of 
rappers out there, even female rappers, whose 
music devalues women and makes them seem 
like objects. Yet, we still buy and listen to their 
music. Don’t spend money on putting yourself 
down. 

Another thing. If you want men to respect 
women, you have to respect them, too. So 
watch what you say about other women. 

And now, it’s time for my advice to you 
men in the audience. Stop and think about the 


LETTERS 


Gym Lockers Need Help 


What’s wrong with the school gym lockers? 
Ihave problems with this situation. Before gym, 
I always have to rush to find someone with a 
locker and a lock. This causes a lot of problems. 
Some lockers are crowded with other people’s 
clothes because they have the same problem. 


Also, seventy-five percent of the lockers are 
damaged so bad that they are falling off their 


words that are coming out of your mouths. hinges. 


You may say, “Why don’t you buy a lock? 
They are only $4.” 

It’s not that I can’t buy a lock, It’s just that 
the lockers are all broken. This causes problems 
with students and teachers. One of the biggest 
problems is being late for the next class. Today 
I was half an hour late for class because I had to 
find someone who had my clothes in his locker. 

So, can we get the lockers fixed? 

A SOPHOMORE 


When you say things that are putting down 
women in general, remember that you are put- 
ting down your own mothers and your sisters. 
You guys should think about the music you 
listen to, also. A lot of music makes it seem like 
it’s all right to disrespect women. But it’s not! 
I know a lot of you don’t mind disrespecting 
women, but I know that most of you basically 
do respect women, Still, you listen to this mu- 
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New England 
Revolution Soccer 
Looks Ahead 


By Nolwazi Sikhakhane 
Register Forum Staff 

In 1996, the New England Revolution 
did not havea good season and they missed 
the playoffs. Their coach was Frank 
Stapleton, who did not get along with some 
of the players. First, he clashed with the 
former Italian national team striker, 
Giuseppe Galderisi, who was released. 
Alexi Lalas,the United States national team 
defender, did not like that because he knew 
Galderisi, his former teammate. 

Since then, Lalas has been in conflict 
with Stapleton and was benched in a big 
game against the Metro Stars, losing, 4-0. 
According to the Boston Globe, Lalas said, 
“It's a joke; it's been a nightmare from the 
beginning. If I] ever get back to where I am 
able to play, it will only be for the players 
and fans.... There is nothing more I wanted 
to do than to play for New England. I came 
here with a full heart, and the only thing I 
can say is that my heart is completely 
broken...” 

What could have been going through 
Stapleton’s mind when he put his star on 
the bench? Alexis said that he would not 
return to the Revolution in 1997 if Frank is 
still coaching them. It should be noted that 
Stapelton used to play in Europe and, there- 
fore, did not like or understand the South 
American style used by some of the Revo- 
lution players like Argentinean Alberto 
Naveda and Brazilian Welton. When the 
soccer season was over, Stapleton re- 
signed. 

New Coach is Good News! 

Now New England has a new coach, 
Thomas Rongen, who led the Tampa Bay 
Mutiny to the playoffs. His team was among 
the favorites to win the Major League Soc- 
cer Cup (MLS) before losing in the play- 
offs to the Washington D.C. United. In 
Tampa, Rongenhad good, young, Ameri- 
can players combined with international 
stars Galderisi, a Revolution discard, and 
Carlos Valderrama. 

“Tfiis is an opportunity for someone to 
nourish and cultivate the talent, and it is a 
big challenge. There is a good nucleus of 
players in Boston and they have maybe the 
finest-run organization in the league.” the 
Boston Globe reported that Rongen had 
said. New England has signed the top Por- 
tuguese scorer, Chiguinho Conde, born in 
Mozambique. He also plays for 
Mozambigue's national team. They have 
also signed Walter Zenga, the Italian na- 
tional team goalkeeper. As stated in the 
Globe, “The top candidates include the 
Argentine defender, Leonardo Squadrone, 
and Chilean defender, Claudio Lizama. 

Fans hope that the Revolution will have 
a good season, especially with their new 
coach. Maybe the combination of the Eu- 
ropean and South American styles would 
create a United States style which will turn 
out to be the best. 




















Seniors Plan After Graduation 


University, Boston University, Boston College, | 


By Lisa Bairos 
Register Forum Staff 

Well, here it is again. That exciting and 
very stressful time of the year for the seniors. 
Seniors are faced with a very tough and 
important question: “What will I do after 
graduating from high school?” 

Some plan on going to college or going 
straight to work, while others plan on taking 
a year off to either travel or to earn extra 
money to pay for college tuition. Those who 
choose to go to college are faced with many 
different choices and have to make many 
important decisions—most importantly, 
choosing the “right” college for them, as well 
as location, tuition, and field of study. 

I decided to interview some of our seniors 
about their plans for after graduation. 


* Stacey Douglas, a senior in Fundamental, ap- 
plied to Northeastern University, Suffolk Univer- 
sity, and University of Massachusetts (Boston). 
She isn’t sure yet, but would like to major in Pre- 
Med. This summer she will be working as a page at 
the Cambridge Public Library 


* Daphne Aldeus applied to the University of 
Massachusetts (Boston), which is her first choice, 
Fitchburg State College and Bunker Hill Commu- 
nity College. She plans to major in business or real 
estate. This summer she will be working at the 
Lady Foot Locker. 


* David Azevedo has applied to University of 
Massachusttes (Boston), Massachusetts College of 
Art and Wentworth Institute of Technology. He is 
unsure on what he will be majoring in, but it 
interested in physical therapy and art. This summer 





after graduation he plans to travel for a few weeks. He 
will also be working during the summer. 


¢ Hiu Ling Chow has applied to Boston University, 
Boston College, Northeastern University, Harvard 
University and Bentley College. She intends on ma- 
joring in either financing or accounting, or sinstead, 
having a double major in both fields of study. 


¢ Emiliena Velny has applied to Bentley College and 
is anxiously awaiting to hear from them in April. This 
summer she will be taking part in the Cambridgeport 
Bank internship program. 


¢ Steven Ritzae has applied to and been accepted to 
all of the following: Ohio University, Pennsylvania 
State University, and the University of Connecticute. 
At the moment, he is uncertain of his major. 


¢Suneeta Gill isn’t sure if she will be going to college 
this year or taking a year off, but in any case, she has 
applied to Columbia University, Barnard College, 
Mount Holyoke College, Vassar College and Reed 
College. As for now, she is uncertain about her major 
and will be traveling throughout Europe this summer. 


* Diane Branco has applied to Bentley College, 
Boston University, Northeastern University and 
Lesley College. She intends to major in business in 
her first choice, Bentley. This summer she will be 
working as a clerical assistant for the Cambridge 
School Department. 


« Michael Stone has applied to Boston College, 
Boston University and Northeastern University, where 
he has already been accepted. For now, he is unsure 
of his major, butis interested in the science field. He 
is unsure of summer plans, but hopes to work. 


* Lisa Oliveira has applied to Harvard University, 
where she has already gone for an interview, Brandeis 


and Northeastern University, where she has al- 
ready been accepted. At the moment, she is unsure 


of her major. She will probably teach science to | 
incoming sophomores here atCRLS for the Howard | 


Hughes Medical Institute for Harvard University | 


this summer. 


aa 


* Michelle Silva has applied to University of 
Massachusetts (Dartmouth) and Bridgewater Statre 
College. For the time being, she is unsure of her 
mahor. This summer, perhaps, she will be taking 
courses at UMass (Dartmouth). She also plans on 
working this summer. 


* Lesly Caloderon has applied to Salem State | 
College, Northeastern University, Bridgewater 


State College and Mount Ida College. She plansto |} 


major in social work. This summer she plans on 
working. 


* Amilkcar Fernandez has applied to Dean Col- 
lege, where he plans to major in business. This 
summer he will be working. 


* Therese Foote has applied to Lassal College, 
Mount Ida College, Newbury State College and 
Blaine School of Hair and beauty. She intends to 
major in interior design. This summer she will be 
camping in Maine. 


These seniors were both nervous and | 


excited. They were feeling very anxious about 


finding out which colleges they were ac- | 


cepted to and which colleges might reject 
them. They were very excited about graduat- 


ing from high school and going onto college. | 


Some were unsure about what to expect in | 
college. As Lisa Oliveira said, “Iam wonder- — 


ing if the path will be bumpy or smooth.” 





Service Corps Plans for 1997-98 


By Andrew Benbasset-Miller 
Register Forum Staff 

At this very moment, a project is being 
devised in CRLS to create a community 
service resource center for the city of Cam- 
bridge. Originated by the Cambridge Ser- 
vice Corps (CSC), the center will be aimed 
for use by all CRLS students beginning 
next year. Named C.I.R.C.L.E. (Commu- 
nity Information and Resource Center for 
Leadership and Education), the room will 
include curriculum on social issues for 
teachers, research materials for students, 
and volunteer opportunities for 
homelessness, youth issues, drug preven- 
tion, etc. around the city for everyone. A 
student-run program of this type is truly 
unprecedented and could be a model for 
high schools all over the country. 

In some ways, CIRCLE will contain a 
continuation of the opportunities and learn- 
ing which has been seen in the CSC the last 
two years. However, next year, with the 
likelihood of the program’s funding not 
being integrated into the school budget, 
CSC may cease to exist in its present form 
as a 30-credit course. To continue the im- 
portant work being done by CSC and its 
program director, John Shea, an extracur- 
ricular student-led version is being 
launched. 

Integrating education about society in 


Cambridge and nationwide with local ser- 
vice and action, CSC has done well to give 
its students a clear sense of what surrounds 
them in the world today, and what they can 
do to change it. Projects have included 
Cambridge neighborhood exploraties, ser- 
vice placements in Cambridge agencies, 
and school-wide activities such as the City 
Year Serve-a-Thon, EcoDay, and the Holi- 
day Mega Drive. 

So far, the program has been paid for by 
outside sources. Harvard University, the 
Hayden Foundation, Arthur D. Little, 
Polaroid Corporation, the U.S. Department 
of Education, and individual donors have 
lifted the Cambridge School Department 
from any economic responsibility. How- 
ever, next year the program was counting 
on school funding to survive. With a well 
publicized budget crisis in Cambridge, this 
future looks doubtful. 

A student-run extracurricular program 
like the new 1997-98 CSC would not need 
school funding. A group of responsible 
and adventurous teens will work with a 
team of adult advisors to develop its activi- 
ties. CRLS students will be invited to learn 
first-hand what Cambridge is all about. 

Volunteers for the program will obvi- 
ously be giving their time, but they will be 
receiving a lot more in return. Fora student 
interested in community, government, so- 


cial problems, etc., working at the CIRC 
will be an invaluable learning experience. 
So underclassmen, here is your chance. 


The current CSC is building the founda-_ 
tion for next year, but we need your help. If _ 


you are interested in this program, you | 
should talk to a current member of CSC, 


stop by the classroom, or call 349-6769, 
Recruitment is underway. 


Abiola, cont. 


(Continued from page 1) 


would the message register. A nervous Micha¢ 
Goodrich had introduced Abiola, the daughte 
of the imprisoned, democraticaly-elected presi 
dent of Nigeria. Through his shaking 
Mike gave a beautiful introduction. Then 
voice began to flow like a pure and clearst 
There was a simplicity and familiarity in h 
words that deeply connected. I had never wi 
nessed an assembly that was so tranquil. 
Her topic concerned humanity. Regardle: 
of the leagues of oceans that separated Nigel 
from Cambridge, acommon bond existed int 
struggled against tyranny, corrupted po 
and oppression inspired by capital. She spok 
of the killing fields: the bodies of dead peasar 
and the raped earth underlying Shell’s conque: 
of Africa’s black gold. She revealed death: h 
politically progressive mother assassinated by 


3 
DIC! 


the government and the thousands of Nigerian 


spirits that had been extinguished by ances 
regimes. Her composure amazed people. Fo 


| 
| 


| 


| 
: 


me, I witnessed within the individual the spirit | 


and pride of a deeply wounded nation, calml 
peacefully, asking humanity to end its ow 
destruction. 


| 
i 
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Cambridge Women Honored at CRLS 





Izola Shaw (I) and Lisa Metzger (r) stand with Women’s History Month honorees, Rose Frisch and Julia Perez in th 


Fitzgerald Theater. (More photos on page 3) (P. Bretholz photo) 











May 11th 


Mother’s Day Thought 


By Lisa M. Oliveira 
Assistant Editor 

What is the meaning of a mother? Different 
individuals may reply with different answers. 
Someone’s mother may infact be a father. The 
mother could have become deceased or left the 
‘scene, etc. For many, another relative may have 
taken on this position, such as a grandmother, an 
aunt or a cousin. Then there are those caring 
individuals who take a child in and care for it as 
their own as a foster mother or guardian. There 
are many different definitions for a mother. No 
matter which one is chosen, these and many 
more are just as equally important as the tradi- 
tional thoughts of a mother. 

Most share an opinion that a mother should 
be cherished, loved, and respected. She should 
be the child’s best friend. The idea of “my best 
friend” might be making some cringe. Many 
children would say, “ I don’t have anything in 
common with my mother.” One’s mother is the 
individual who made it possible for your every 
breath. For those who seem to be hopeless, your 
mother breathes as well, there’s a start. Not 
having anything in common is not an excuse for 
a lack of respect towards one’s mother. This 
excuse is used quite too, often. Yes, life has its 
ups and downs and we are all human, but no 
matter what, a mother’s word should be heard 
and understood. 

Mother’s Day will be on May 11th this year. 
It is a time to tell your mother what she means to 
you. 


What if every student at CRLS could say at 
this time that “I would like to take this opportu- 
nity to say ‘Mommy, you’re my # 1, you’re my 
best friend and I love you with all of my heart. I 
cherish our strong bond and your love.” 


Newspaper Wins 
Prize at Suffolk Univ. 


By Ned Colby 
Co-Editor 

On April 16, the Register Forum continued 
its run of success in the Suffolk University- 
sponsored Greater Boston High School News- 
paper Competition by becoming first runner-up 
in the Excellence in Editorial Writing section 
of the contest. 

In the competition, the CRLS newspaper 
essentiually was second place in the editorial 
category, beating out 49 other schools for the 
award. On hand to receive the award, which 
follows last year’s first-place finish, were 
facultyu advisor Stephen Surette and co-editor 
Ned Colby. The competition was judged on the 
basis of several issues from the 1996-97 school 
year, submitted by each of the participating 
schools. For CRLS, the judges viewed editori- 
als concerning student politics, PepsiCo, and 
the year’s most-talked about restructuring. 


mi 





Women’s History Month 


YWC Honors 
Women in 
Assembly 


By Bushra Makiya 
Register Forum Staff 

“The Rules” is a bestseller which tells women 
“all they need to know to get a man." These rules 
include things like, "let him open the door," 
“wear sheer black pantyhose and hike up your 
skirt to entice the opposite sex," along with 
sentences like "men love a challenge; that's why 
they play sports, fight wars, and raid corpora- 
tions. The worst thing you can to is make it easy 
for them." Today, in the 1990s, when we think 
we are past such stereotypes, what draws women 
to this book? 

“The Rules” was just one of the issues dis- 
cussed in the eleventh annual Women's History 
Month assembly that was held on March 19, 
1997 at CRLS. This year's assembly was pre- 
sented by the Young Women's Commission, 
which is now celebrating its fifth year at CRLS. 
There were about 25 members working on the 
assembly. Linda Lipkin, Phyllis Bretholtz, and 
Nancy Ryan, the three advisors of the Women's 
Commission, led the Young Women's Commis- 
sion in organizing the assembly. 

March was adopted as Women's History 
Month because of International Women's Day 
which has been celebrated on the eighth of March 


for many decades. This date is in honor of the 
(continucd on page 3) 


SMOKING 


ON SCHOOL PROPERTY IS 
AGAINST STATE LAW! 


This is what you can do. 


Refer a smoker to the after-school Tobacco 
Education Group (TEG) Program at CRLS. 
TEG is designed for CRLS students, faculty 
and staff who need information about the use 


of tobacco products, health implications and 
available cessation programs. Participation in 
TEG replaces the old policy that called for 
detention and suspension. 


Presenters 
Dr. Victoria Plamer-Erbs, Ph.D., R.N. 
Dr. Leslie Oliver, Ed.D. 


The Program is Free. 


Sponsored by the Health and Physical Education Dept. 
Health Protection Fund 
William Bates, Kim DeAndrade 
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AROUND SCHOOL 


Submit an article or photo of your school activity for the next “Around School.” 





Haitian Club Salutes 
Its Parents 


By Berles P. Désiré 
Register Forum Staff 

On March 29, 1997 the C.R.L.S Haitian 
Club organized the Annual Parent Banquet, 
honoring the Haitian parents of the school. The 
Haitian club advisors started this banquet seven 
years ago, because they wanted to show the 
parents how active their children were, and 
what is happening within the Haitian commu- 
nity at C.R.L.S. Many Haitian parents don’t 
have the time to come to meetings at the school 
to see what their children are doing. So, the 
banquet was created for the purpose of honor- 
ing parents and presenting some of them with 





Performing Haitian dances are: (I-r) Angie Surpris, Abigael 
Pierre, Johanne Jeanty, Asline Thompson 

awards fortheir effective parenting skills or for 
being active parents in the community. Stu- 
dents who display good behavior in school and 
also are doing well academically are chosen by 
the teachers to present the award to their par- 
ents. This banquet is a very important event in 
the Cambridge Haitian Community, and that is 
why the students and their advisors prepare it 
every year for the parents. 

Many people helped organize this event, 
including: Bernadette Chevry-Désiré, the club 
advisor, and guidance counselor Y von Lamour, 
Co-advisor. Job Noelsaint, who is the Club 
president welcomed the parents with a very 
pleasant and respectable speech. 

The show had many aspects to it. First, Ms. 
Isabel Frankel, a bilingual teacher from the 
Academy addressed the parents on how to take 
an active part in their children’s education. 
Another guest speaker, Ms. Modeline Morose 
CRLS’92 and a ‘96 graduate of Tufts Univer- 
sity explained to the students the importance of 
the bilingual program and how to take their 
education seriously. Therefore, without a 
good education, it will be very hard to make it 
in this society. Modeline was a bilingual stu- 
dent in the Academy and president of the 
Haitian Club for two years. Mrs. Lucienne 


Happy Spring! 





Duverlis, the mother of Haitian Club dancer 
Jean Josué Appolon had a special message to 
the other parents about being a parent and most 
importantly a friend to their children. 

Among the highlights of the night was the 
award presentation where food service em- 
ployee Irena Puzinas was rewarded for making 
everyone feel welcome in the main cafeteria. 
Last, but not least, the Haitian Club dancers 
were honored by the advisors for being coop- 
erative as a group. Four of them, who have been 
dancing with the club for four years and are now 


seniors, received a special certificate for their 


performances at the State House for Black 
History Month and a bouquet of twelve red 
roses. The club advisors had a special story to 
tell about each and every one of the dancers and 
it was somewhat of an emotional moment for 
the dancers because for some of them this is 
their last year dancing atC.R.L.S. Jean Appolon, 
amale student dancer, surprised the public with 
his professional solo performance which amazed 
the entire audience. 

The Student Service Center agreed that the 
Haitian Club is one of the most active clubs at 
C.R.L.S. Their next event will take place in 
May. It will be their fifth annual Flag day 
celebration. According to the club advisors, the 
students are rewarded every year at the end of 
the school year with a final barbecue day at Mr. 
Kanél’s in Randolph; and the very last event for 
the academic year 1996-97 will be their annual 
“History Teaching” trip to Washington D.C 
and New York City. The club members are 
actually raising funds for this trip by selling 
raffle tickets and candy. Please support them by 
buying the raffle and the candy because it is 
very important for every high school student to 
visit Washington, D.C., the capital. I was very 
honored to be part of the technical crew for the 
banquet along with Vonél Lamour, Stephane 
Hudicourt and André Barnes. I hope that the 
club continues to grow for years to come. 


One Student Comments 
on Asian Studies Here 


By Lu Yin 
Register Forum Staff 

On April 8th, the Cambridge School Com- 
mittee finally decided to reject a proposal re- 
garding the position of teaching Asian lan- 
guages and culture at CRLS. The proposal had 
suggested that the teacher be transferred from 
CRLS to the King School to teach part-time 
there. Many students felt upset when they heard 
the proposal. For the past two years, there has 
been a steady increase in the number of students 
taking courses in Chinese language and Asian 
culture at CRLS, and more students--about 
100--are expected to take these courses next 
year. After hearing complaints from parents, 
students, teachers, and community members, 
the School Committee realized the negative 
impact of such a decision. They decided to 
reject the proposal and to keep the teacher’s 
position at CRLS. 

It was pointed out to the Committee that the 
proposal to cancel courses on Chinese language 
and Asian culture at CRLS would have caused 
problems for oureducation. Knowledge of Asian 
languages and culture has become increasingly 
important in the plans of many students after 
graduation, whetherstudying at college or work- 
ing in society. Today, almost all the colleges 
and universities in the United States require 
students to take courses in Asian studies, and 
many jobs have geared toward the Asian mar- 


ket. Americans know that Asia has been a 
significant part of oureconomy--America's trade 
with Asia last year was 30% higher than that 
with Europe. In fact, just a few days ago, 
Boeing Company and General Motors signed 
two billion dollars worth of contracts with China. 
As our relationship with Asia becomes impor- 
tant, students need to learn more about its 
languages and culture in the high school. 

Had the School Committee approved the 
proposal to transfer the only teacher of Chinese 
language and Asian culture to the King School, 
students at CRLS would have fallen behind 
other schools in this important area of educa- 
tion. Many argued that guaranteeing a full po- 
sition for Asian studies is only the first step for 
CRLS to commit to the study of Asia, and hope 
that our Asia-related curricula will be expanded 
in the near future. 

One student expressed his happiness to learn 
that the School Committee changed its resolu- 
tion. Many students hope that the school system 
will support the establishment ofan Asian Stud- 
ies program so that there will be more opportu- 
nities to study Asian languages and culture and 
other related subjects in this important field. 


Students Travel to 
St. Petersburg, Russia 


By Maria Walker & Kate McGovern 
Register Forum Staff 

On Saturday April 12, fifteen CRLS stu- 
dents traveled to Russia for three weeks. The 
trip is part of an exchange program; in the fall, 
Russian students will come to Cambridge to 
visit the United States. Chaperone by teachers, 
Lucinda Leveille and Tad Sudnick, this is the 
students’ fifth exchange. 

First, the group will arrive in Moscow from 
where they will travel to St. Petersburg to meet 
with their host school and families. CRLS stu- 
dent Emma Stickgold comments that “the trip is 
a wonderful opportunity to learn to speak Rus- 
sian fluently.” 

Lucinda Leveille filled us in on some of the 
activities which the group will be participating 
in while in Russia. One of the main activities 
will be the water ecology testing that is done on 
every trip. In addition, the students will be 
visiting many historical sights such as the Krem- 
lin and the Russian Museum. Leveille describes 
St. Petersburg as “incredible.” Designed by 
Italians, the city looks like a stage setting with 
canals and beautiful architecture. 

The students will also have the opportunity 
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to see gardens, the ballet, the opera, palaces, 
and churches. While in St. Petersburg, the stu= 
dents will be living with host families, which 
will allow the students to get a better under- 
standing of the cultural differences between 
Russians and Americans. The families tend to 
be very focused on their exchange students, 
They spend lots of time preparing and they take 
great pride in hosting. Russian families live in 
apartments that are smaller than American 
houses, which we are used to. There are often 
grandparents living in the houses as well. 

Over the years pf the exchange, Leveill 
noticed changes in Russian society. Commer: 
cialism has grown significantly and the spread 
between economic classes has grown. As Rachel 
Applebaum, anotherCRLS student, noted, “ 
trip gives us achance to explore a culture totally 
different from our own.” 

CRLS students are encouraged to take 
Russian classes so they can participate in fu- 
ture, exciting exchanges. 


Walk for Hunger is 
May 4th 


By Melanie da Cruz 
Register. Forum Staff 

The annual Walk For Hunger is May 4, 
1997. Registration starts between 7am-9am 
The walk is a fundraiser to help raise money fi 
an organization called Project Bread. The Wal 
For Hunger helps support hundreds of loca 
food pantries, soup kitchens, food banks an 
food salvage programs in 111 Massachuset 
communities. The Walk For Hunger is a Ma 
sachusetts tradition. The walk has been goin; 
on for 28 years. Currently there are more 
half a million peolple living in Massachuset 
below the poverty line and one out of every fiv 
children under the age of 12 is at risk of bein 
hungry. That's more than 200,000 kids. B: 
walking for hunger you help provide nutritiou 
food to those most vulnerable in our communi 
ties; children, the elderly, the disabled, th 
unemployed and the working poor. 

If you want to walk for hunger see M 
Hunter in the Student Service Center on the fir 
floor by the bagel bench to receive a sponso 
sheet for the Walk For Hunger. Go around 
ask people to sponsor you in your walk. He 
ever many miles you walk, multiply that by 
amount of money they pledged and that's ho’ 
much they owe you, Remember this mone! 
goes to help feed the poor in America. 


RF Staff Please Visit R232. 
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Young Women’ Commission Introduces Cambridge Heroes 


Speech to honor 
Julia Perez 


| By Lisa Metzger 
YWC Member 

Julia Perez has spent her lifetime empower- 
ing women of all ages and races to be proud and 
strong. As a young Puerto Rican woman grow- 
_ ing up in New York City, Julia joined the U.S. 
| Army. In the service and as a veteran, she 
became an activist for women’s rights and op- 
portunities in the military. Then, as a mother of 
. four girls in Cambridge, Julia saw the need for 
programs for girls, particularly for girls of color 
who had to deal with sexism and racism while 
trying to grow up strong and proud. 

Four years ago, Julia raised enough money 
herself to start the “Sisters” Program at the 
Longfellow elemenatry school. She met every 
week and daily during the summer with girls 
who wanted to strengthen their lives physically, 
socially and intellectually. Because of Julia’s 
work, the Cambridge School Department has 
received a grant of $300,000 to do the Sisters 
Program in three otherelementary schools. Julia 
will direct the project. 

Julia has worked with other parents, with 
administratrors, with teachers, with elected of- 
ficials and with girls to develop new and excit- 
ing options for all women of all ages in Cam- 
bridge. Everywhere she goes, she brings posi- 
tive energy and deep commitment. We honor 
Julia today for her leadership role in making 
Cambridge a place where all girls have new and 
exciting options for their lives. 


| 


aS 








Izola Shaw and Lisa Metzger introduced the honor- 
ees. Their speeches are reproduced here. 


Rose Frisch (1) and Julia Perez (r) were honored in the Fitzgerald Theater during the Women’s History Month 


assembly. (P. Bretholz photo) 


Women’s History Month Honored Here 
By CRLS Young Women’s Commission 


(continued from page 1) 


1909 strike of 20,000 women shirt makers in 
_ New York city which led to the movement for 
_ the eight hour work day. 
Besides an introductory speech and 
| slideshow, given by Khali Tabor and Rebekah 
Wheeler, the assembly included a short original 
| play, "Welcome to the Doll's House," by mem- 
bers of the Young Women's Commission, a 
_ song, a poem, and a presentation of honors to 
_ two women. 
The slideshow highlighted some of the is- 
sues that have recently been discussed in the 
Young Women's Commission, suchas the book 
“The Rules and Barbie.” 

The play also discussed the significance of 
Barbie and similar dolls in society. Almost 
every little girl owns or dreams of owning a 
Barbie Doll. To many people today, beauty has 
come to mean ‘Barbie’, however unrealistic she 
may be. Barbie seems to have everything, and 
for this reason many girls will give up almost 
anything to become more like her. 

The play was based on Barbie's “life,” and 
brought out many of the stereotypes that young 
women growing up today have to deal with. It 
showed women who conform and women who 
have experienced the realities of what happens 
in a society where Barbie is what girls are 
compared to. 

In the play Barbie looks for a roommate. As 
she speaks with different candidates, their alter- 
egos come out and tell the audience real stories 
of what it was like growing up with such expec- 
tations and limitations. The stories, while not 
necessarily the actresses’ own, were all real 





experiences of members of the Young Women's 
Commission. 
Special Awards 

Following the play was a presentation of 
honors to Julia Perez and Rose Frisch. Each 
year, the Young Women's Commission selects 
a group of special women to honor who have 
contributed a lot to the Cambridge community. 
After spending time in the army, Julia Perez 
moved to Cambridge where she realized the 
need for programs for girls, especially young 
women of color who had to deal with sexism 
and racism while growing up. Julia raised the 
money for and started the "Sisters" program at 
the Longfellow School. Her project received a 
grant of $300,000 for the Cambridge School 
Department, to set up similar programs in three 
more elementary schools. Julia will be direct- 
ing these projects. The Young Women's Com- 
mission decided to honor Julia for her positive 
energy, deep commitment, and the leadership 
role she takes on in making Cambridge a place 
with opportunities for everyone. 

Rose Frisch, the other guest of honor, has 
studied women's health for 50 years as a biolo- 
gist. Her work is very well known, but Rose 
wanted to do something specifically for people 
in Cambridge, where she lived. She received a 
$50,000 check from the Nike shoe company to 
begin the Teen Girl Well-Being Program here 
at CRLS. The program creates opportunities for 
girls to learn weight training, basketball, hip- 
hop dancing, crew, and other sports. After learn- 


ing that Nike shoes were made by children in 


sweatshops, Rose returned the money. Herniece 


and nephew were so proud of that decision that 
they gave her the money themselves. The Young 
Women's Commission honored Rose for her 
dedication to-young women's health, her career, 
and her concern for human rights. 

Following the presentation of honors, Annie 
Matthew sung "Hero" (Mariah Carey), and Mina 
Remy performed "Phenomenal Woman" (Maya 
Angelou) to end the ceremony. 


Speech to honor 
Rose Frisch 


By Izola Shaw 
YWC Member 

Rose Frisch has dedicated her career as a 
biologist to the health of young women. For 50 
years, she has researched the connections be- 
tween physical activity and women’s reproduc- 
tive health. She also raised a family here in 
Cambridge and her children went to school 
here. Rose’s work is known throughout the 
world, but she wanted to do something for girls 
right here at home. 

So last year, Rose wrote a proposal to create 
the Teen Girl Well-Being Program here at CRLS 
in which freshman and sophomore girls get to 
learn weight training, basketball, hip hop danc- 
ing, crew and other sports after school. Rose 
received a check for $50,000 from the Nike 
shoe company to start the program, but she 
returned the money when she learned that Nike 
shoes were being made by children in sweat- 
shops in Indonesia. Her niece and nephew were 
so proud of her for doing this that they gave her 
the money themselves. We are proud of her 
also. Today we are honoring Rose for her ca- 
reer, for her dedication to girls’ health and for 
her courageous stand for human rights. 





Cast of Doll’s House 


an original play by the members of the 
CRLS Young Women’s Commission 


PERFORMED MARCH 1997 


Nissa Larsen Emma Stickgold 
Esperanza Gorospe Sandra Lima 
Maria Walker Erica Sagrans 
Rachel Applebaum Alison Haskovec 
Clara Haskovec Bushra Makiya 
Leigh O’ Sullivan 


Crew/Tech Support 
Boudu Bingay Abby DeAngelis 
Georgia Ewen-Campen Nick Hildebidle 
Colin Kern Rebecca Mailman 











Linda Lipkin, Julia Perez, Emma Stickgold, Esperanza Gorospe, Rose Frisch, Bushra Makiya, Annie Matthew, 
Phyllis Bretholtz, and Rachel Applebaum helped to make the Women’s History Month assembly a huge success. 
(P. Bretholz photo) 
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What Ebonics Debate Reveals 


Ben Wheeler 


Most of you have heard about Ebonics (also 
known as African - American Vernacular En- 
glish), the name that the Oakland School Com- 
mittee gave to the way Black people in the city 
talk. They decided to consider Ebonics a for- 
eign language that kids could take in school. 
Well, this created a big hullabaloo in the media. 
Lots of folks were saying it was a good idea, lots 
of folks were saying it was a bad idea. Well, I 
read a couple of pieces by White writers, and I 
read and saw part of a speech by Jesse Jackson 
about Ebonics. And it all got me thinking. 

See, Jesse Jackson didn’t like the idea when 
he first heard it. His first thought was, “call the 
language we speak a foreign language? Whata 
way to alienate the Black community!” He 
thought that it would take the focus off of 
teaching Black kids proper English. And he 
knew that they need proper English in order to 
succeed in the White world. 

But then he went to Oakland, and he talked 
to some people there. The community leaders 
and School Committee members explained to 
him just why they liked the Ebonics idea so 
much. They said, we hear you, Jesse Jackson. 
Just like you, what we want is for kids to learn 
proper English. But if kids are only taking one 
English class where they have to push to under- 
stand what the teacher is saying, how many of 
them are really going to learn proper English? 
We want to train teachers to understand Black 
English, so then we can give kids two English 
classes (one of them would be Ebonics, taught 
officially as a foreign language) where the 
teachers can talk to them in Black English or in 
proper English. Then the students could really 
understand the differences, they could get more 
practice, and their teachers would be trained in 
how to educate Black kids about learning proper 
English so that they can succeed in this country. 

Well, Jesse Jackson came out of Oakland 
with his mind changed. He went public right 
away with his new stance on the issue. He told 
everybody how much he loved the idea Oak- 
land had. His turnaround was in all the big 
papers and on the news. Now, you’d think that 
editorial writers would read the current infor- 
mation in their own newspaper about the issue 
they want to write about. But somehow, having 
Jesse Jackson’s explanation in their own paper 
just wasn’t clear enough; White writer after 
White writer started slamming the Ebonics de- 
cision in a way that made it clear they didn’t 
care to speak to the issue as Jesse Jackson had 
put it. Don’t get me wrong; plenty of Black 
writers didn’t like the Ebonics decision either, 
and some White writers supported it. But most 


Whites who wrote about the issue weren’thappy 
about it. 

Their main argument was that Black youth 
need to learn skills such as proper English to 
help them succeed. These writers’ comments 
suggested that their own reasons were different 
from the arguments of Oakland community 
members and School Committee members who 
supported the Ebonics decision. But what Oak- 
land told Jesse Jackson was exactly what these 
writers were saying - - that the whole reason is 
to teach Black kids proper English so they can 
succeed! 

So basically, lots of White writers were 
really heated up against the Ebonics decision. . 

but they gave reasons which agreed with the 
people who support the decision! Why is that? 
Why were these White writers so quick to jump 
all over Ebonics - - so quick that it seems like 
they didn’t even read the articles about Jesse 
Jackson’s new stance on it in their own papers? 
Come on now, you know they had access to this 
information if information is what they cared 
about. I believe that most of these writers were 
happy to ignore the clear words of Jesse Jack- 
son, who agreed with their basic statements. 
The part that these writers wanted to do was to 
slam Ebonics, knowledge of the issue or no 
knowledge of the issue. These White writers 
cut down Ebonics first and foremost, and then 
added some phrases and words that make it 
seem like their values were supporting the edu- 
cation of Black youth. So you’ve got to ask 
yourself, why is that? 


CONGRATULATIONS 


The Register Forum 
was awarded 
Ist Place 
with Special Merit 


by the 
American 
Scholastic 
Press Association 
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Students Debate Question 


The following two essays were written in Carol Siriani's AP U.S. History class in 
response to the question, "Are blacks and whites more or less "free" today than they were 
during slavery? Are they more or less entangled with each other?" 


I -- By Tri Phuong 


In an institutional sense, slavery is a thing of the past. However, although freedom is 
now available for whites with power, privileges, and money, it is still restrained from the ~ 


unique deviation from the race-related conditions of the 1800s. There currently exists a 
small population of the upper-class which is slowly but surely separating itself from the 
rest of society. Instead of being directly affected by the actions of blacks, this role is 


black population which generally lacks in all three aspects. Modern society reflects ; 


transferred upon the white middle to poorclasses which now are embroiled in conflicts and — 
socially entangled with the descendants of slave victims. 


Unlike the 1800s in which rich plantation owners were incredibly dependent upon the — 


slave system, the'90s display a trend in which the rich have used their wealth to distance 
themselves from the tensions and problems of society. This portion of the population is 


considered the "untouchables," protected by the laws of capitalism and unaffected by the " 


common concerns, pooling upon their abundant resources. The issue and entanglement of — 
black and white now solely resides within the middle to poor class identifications. 


Affirmative action and the welfare system are the modern evidences which exemplity the — 


interrelation and disputes between the races. Physical oppression is replaced by passive, 
instilled racism which, insome sense, is an even more insidious form of justice. All of these 
open and closed opinions pitting the races against each other together make blacks and 


a 
whites (of the middle and poor classes) more interwoven than ever in the modern era. 3 


Freedom in reality is only in the hands of those who have the capabilities and resources 
to escape the incarcerating demands of a system upholding the value of monetary 


between blacks and whites. Instead of conciliating with time, this problem has only been 


competition for survival. Within this tumultuous system exist the continuing conflict . 


exponentially increased by the growth in population and confirming and redefining civil — 


movements. As the meanings of justice, liberty, and equality grow clearer, the bonds 
between blacks and whites become more complicated, excluding only the affluent whites 
who remain outside the reaches of racial complications because they want to, and can. 


II -- By Ned Colby 


Are blacks and whites more or less entangled with each other today than they were 
during slavery? In some ways, yes; but in others they are not. To make use of a certain 
popular saying, the answer to this complicated question is not clear-cut; it is not in "black ~ 
or white." 

It is just as hard to argue for one side of this subtle, beneath-the-surface issue 
definitively as it is to say whether racism or slavery existed first in the South more than 
350 years ago. Certainly, I believe less animosity exists between the two races now than 
132, 50, or 30 years ago. Blacks today have more legal rights, job opportunities, and face 
less oppression and racism from whites than when they were under slavery; there seem to 
be less race riots in America's cities than at other times in the past (ignoring the Rodney 
King L.A. riots of 1992); and blacks in general seem to have progressed economically, no 
longer being under slavery, no longer being indebted sharecroppers. 

Still, the black race's struggle for equality in this country is not finished just yet, 
obviously. Take, for example, the recent allegations against Texaco or Shell Oil, or the 
continuing existence of the Ku Klux Klan, or the fact that books implying racial inferiority 
such as "The Bell Curve" are still being published. The majority of blacks seem to live in 
crowded urban centers, while the majority of whites seem to live in suburbs (not to say that 
suburbs are good, but rather just a mark of wealth) or in the vast expanse of rural 
communities in between the two coasts. 

The question "Are blacks and whites more or less ‘free’ today than they were during 
slavery?" seems to imply "Are blacks and whites more or less separated than they were 
during slavery?," which African-American playwright LeRoi Jones suggested with plays 
such as "Dutchman" (1964), stating that the two races should be separated. In this issue, 
positively, they are not. There is no longer segregation in the South; economic equality for 
blacks seems to be slowly improving in this country over time; and affirmative action has 
helped to end the exclusion of blacks from good-paying or high-level jobs. 

Today, on the whole, blacks and whites are less entangled with each other than they 
were under slavery. Though racism still exists, and though there is still tension between 


_ the two, overall relations between blacks and whites have improved considerably since the 


era of slavery. Progress--as slow as it may be--has been made. 
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Pilot School Counselors Enjoy Talking, Helping Students 


By Lisa Bairos 
Register Forum Staff 

Since this past October, Jackie Browne 
and Karen Ford have been working to- 
gether as counselors for the Pilot School. 
Browne has been working for the Cam- 
bridge School Department for the past six 
years. For about two of them she worked in 
the Science Departmentat various elemen- 
tary schools and for the past four years she 
has been a member of the Guidance De- 
partment in Pilot. Ford has been working 
for the Cambridge schools for about two 
and a half years. She was first an intern at 
Project Success here at CRLS and since 
October she has been a guidance counselor 
at Pilot. 

Browne attended Fisk University in 
Tennessee, where she majored in psychol- 
ogy. Later on she attended Wayne State 
University, where she received her Master’s 
degree in guidance and counseling. Ford 
attended Princeton Uriversity, where she 
majored in history. She later attended the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education 
where she received her Master’s degree in 
human development and psychology. 

Both counselors enjoy their jobs very 
much. When questioned why they chose 
this field of work. Browne said that it came 
naturally to her; she was always giving 
advice to friends while growing up. She 
feels that the more energy she puts into her 
job the more results she gets back. Ford 
became interested in the school system 
while studying at Princeton. She wanted to 
give children and teenagers equal opportu- 
nities. She feels that children cannot learn 
unless they are in balance with their lives. 

Browne and Ford feel that they do a 
good job because they operate as a team 
rather than just doing different caseloads. 
They are both up to date on each other’s 
students and mostimportantly they have a 
great basis of communication. They both 
feel that in order to be a good counselor a 
person must have a strong maternal in- 
stinct, compassion, care, energy, open- 
mindedness, and most importantly to al- 
ways be very supportive. 

Some of the their responsibilities as 
guidance counselors are: being an aca- 
demic advisor, parent liaison, student con- 
fidant, student advocate, record/grade 
keeper, documenter, and giver of advice 
for college and/or career. 

Pilot School 

The Pilot School, located on the fifth 
floor and one of the country’s first school- 
within-a-school” is now in its 27th year of 
operation. Pilot School has five major goals: 
commitment to student and staff diversity 
by drawing from varied racial and ethnic 
groups and neighborhoods; involvement 
in decision-making by students and teach- 
ers; asense of community through ateacher/ 
advisor program; a college/career place- 
ment emphasis; and a strong commitment 
to learning, academic excellence and multi- 
cultural education. Among the unique fea- 
tures of Pilot School are: the heterogeneity 
of classes, shared decision-making, close 
student-teacher relationships and student- 
centered guidance counseling. This year 
Pilot started an academic achievement 
group for 9th and 10th grade boys. For the 








Jackie Browne (top) and Karen Ford (bottom) both enjoy working at the Pilot School (Top photo by Lance Kimbrough. 
Bottom photo by Lisa Bairos) 


Major options 


Over 1,000 courses. A 14:1 student-faculty ratio. A new 

residence hall on Boston’s historic Freedom Trail. Co-op 
and internship programs. And challenging, innovative 
honors programs. 
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Suffolk University 
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fourth term Pilot will be starting a group 
for 9th grade girls for freshman orienta- 
tion. 

Pilot School is a very fun and exciting 
house with many diverse community-build- 
ing activities for students to participate in, 
such as: the pot-luck supper in the fall, 
Parent College night, the Academic Festi- 
val, in which outstanding student work is 
displayed in the Arts Open House, the Pilot 
Olympics, the Pilot Retreat, and the Pilot 
Play, for which students write skits, direct 
scenes, sing, dance, and act. The Pilot Play 
is run by Pilot students and two faculty 
advisors. 

Both Browne and Ford enjoy working 
at the Pilot School because it is a relatively 
small community of about 250-300 stu- 
dents. They feel this makes it easier to 
communicate with and to get to know the 
students better on a more personal level. 
As Ford said, “There is a real feeling of 
community up here in Pilot.” 

Both women are very proud of Pilot 
and its students. They like that Pilot is 
student-driven. This way, students have a 
greater input in decision-making. Stu- 
dents talk to their teachers on a first-name 
basis, which helps to foster human rela- 
tionships and mutual trust. Browne states 
that she is proud of Pilot because “it pro- 
motes self-motivation and responsibility.” 
Ford is equally proud of the Pilot Play and 
the students who she described as being 
“incredibly energetic, very responsible and 
lenient.” She also stated, “There is a gen- 
eral sense in Pilot that people care about 
each other.” 

When asked how they felt about their 
jobs, Browne stated, “I love my job! No 
two days are the same. I love the student 
contact. I enjoy talking and helping stu- 
dents and parents. Young people are really 
positive to work with.” Ford responded 
with, “I love it! I love adolescence, espe- 
cially the teen years as a time in life. I think 
my job is very interesting every day, even 
when it’s hard I really like it.” 
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Life Styles. 


Jean Pierre-Louis, Jenny Hu, Kapildey Khemraj, 
Hiu Ling Chow, Angie Surpris, Steven Dinis 











_ Bank Operations Class Share Experiences 


Academy Student Enjoys 
Interesting Experience 


By Jean S. Pierre-Louis 
Contributor to the RF 

I enjoy working at the school’s bank: 
During this time, I have learned to balance 
my cash drawer at the end of the day and 
make inquiries on customers’ accounts. This 
experience allows me to gain working skills 
and learn more about the banking business. 
When I first started working, I was somewhat 
nervous because I was the only student teller 
during the period. I had limited knowledge of 
balancing the cash drawer, but Mrs. Sousa, 
the bank supervisor, helped me with the 
procedure. My schedule allows me to work in 


~ the bank only once in every four days; 


therefore, I do not have my own cash drawer 
and must count cash every time. Despite that, 
it is a pleasure serving my peers with their 
banking needs. It has been a good experience 
and I hope the remaining year will be as 
educational and interesting. 


. 


Fundamental Student 
Learns Money Balancing 


By Kapildev Khemraj 
Contributor to the RF 

The first thing I do as a teller in the 
school bank is get the cash drawer and count 
the money to make sure the amount agrees 
with the balancing sheet. After this, I put the 
money into the teller drawer and log onto the 
computer. I type my password and teller 
number along with the beginning cash 
amount. When finished, I open my window 
and wait until a customer comes. During my 
time in the bank, I get an average of three or 
four transactions a day. When it is time for 
me to close, I start to balance. In order to 
balance, I count each money denomination 
and input that amount into the computer. 
When finished with the task, I hit “enter” and 
the computer automatically totals the amount 
of money. If it is correct, the computer’s 
readout indicates the cash drawer is balanced. 
If it is wrong, the computer shows my cash 
drawer is either short or over and I must stay 


to figure what I did wrong. When balanced, I 
can proceed. Next, I print this screen, get my 
total screen (which tells me all the transac- 
tions I did that day) and prints the informa- 
tion onto my balance sheet. I write on my 
sheet the total of federal checks cashed, total 
of savings account recepipts and disburse- 
ments, etc. Then I check to see if my credits 
and debits balance. If they do, I can sign and 
date the balance sheet. Finally, I put my cash 
away and log off the computer. 


Fundamental Student 
Learns for the Future 


By Steven Dinis 
Contributor to the RF 

Since the beginning of the school year, 
my experience at this branch has been one of 
interesting occurences and good times. The 
daily routine covers everything from 
computers going down to stories of our 
families to brighten up an otherwise 
uneventful day of a few transactions and 
customers. There are also those days when 
lines go out the door and something seems to 
go wrong—computers go down or the period 
ends too fast. Those days are killers! Overall, 
my instruction has been one of excitement 
and learning—preparing myself for the 
future, 


Fundamental Student 
Enjoys Meeting People 


By Hiu Ling Chow 
Contributor to the RF 

Working in the CRLS Bank (the 
Educational Training Facility of East 
Cambridge Savings Bank) has been an 
interesting and fun experience. As a bank 


teller in our school, I acquire more practice in 


performing transactions | learned from my 
summer training experience at the Canal Park 
Branch of the bank. My transactions consist 
of deposits, withdrawals, cashing checks, 
deposits with cash back, and money orders. 
Through working in the school bank, I have 
further knowledge of banking procedures: and 


policies. Best of all, I meet more people— 
students, faculty members, and school 
separtment personnel—who are customers in 
our CRLS branch bank. 


Academy Student Learning 
to be Professional Teller 


By Angie Surpris 
Contributor to the RF 

As a student teller at CRLS, I have had 
many good days working in the bank. We 
open accounts, cash checks, and make 
withdrawals and deposits. We execute the 
work professional bank tellers do and try our 
best to keep everyone happy and satisfied. In 
addition to the above transactions, I sell 
bonds, money orders, treasurer’s checks, and 
handle business deposits. We even sell and 
buy cash from the heads teller, balance our 
cash for the day, and close the window. 


Pilot Student Has Good 
Time in Banking Class 
By Jenny Hu 


Contributor to the RF 
The Banking Operations is a different 


kind of class—a hands-on learning class. East 


Cambridge Savings Bank at CRLS is our 
classroom. Working in the bank gives me a 
better understanding about the banking 
system. 

The atmosphere in the bank is fun and 
relaxed. Everyone is really nice and I 
recognize students and staff who come into 
the bank. As a teller, I cash checks, deposit 
and withdraw money and perform other 
banking services. Another thing I do in the 
bank is update the interest rate board and 
change the camera film which gives me a 
break from the teller counter. 

I have a good time working in the bank at 
CRLS through the Banking Operations class 
and I have learned a lot about the banking 
business. 








— Exchange — 


House A Junior Sees 
China Up Close 





By Nick Snow 
Register Forum 

Hi. I'm Nick Snow, a junior in 
House A. Some of you know me, most 
of you probably don't. I'm studying 
abroad this semester in China, doing 
indepedent study work and correspond- 
ing with my teachers with e-mail. 
(Hopefully I'll be able to write an ar- 
ticle for each of the remaining Register 
Forums this year.) I will be in China 
until mid-June and I would like to 
relate the experiences I have had and 
will have over here. 

The name of the city I'm living in is 
Suzhou (pronounced SOO-joe). It's 
about 60 miles west of Shanghai, 
China's most densely populated city, at 
around 31 degrees north latitude. 
Suzhou has a population of around 
900,000 people, an old section of town 
and a 'New District’, and something 
like 14 different middle schools (which 
include what we know as freshmen, 
sophomores, juniors and seniors). 

The climate is sort of like that of the 
Pacific Northwest, specifically the city 
of Seattle. When I first arrived in 
Suzhou in early February, it was quite 
chilly, maybe 40-45F during the day, 
but since then the temperature has in- 
creased steadily almostevery day. Right 
now, which is to say this time of year, 
is usually very humid and rainy, over- 
cast, and temperature wise from the 
mid-S0's right now to 70 in late Apiil. 
Today, March 15, is rainy and around 
50 degrees. 

There is no indoor heat anywhere 
in China below the Yangzi River. This 
was a measure imposed some time ago 
by the government to save coal as a 
means of speeding modernization. So, 
when it's only 50 degrees outside, it's 
not any warmer (and is most likely a lot 
cooler) inside. , 

Many people in China are not used 
to the sight of foreigners, as visitors 
have only been able to travel freely in 
China for about ten years. When I walk 
around the streets of Suzhou, I often 
get a lot of funny looks. People stare at 
me as if I've got two noses or some- 
thing. At first it bothered me, but now 
when I catch someone gawking, I smile 
and say 'Ni hao’, which means ‘hello’ in- 
Mandarin. The onlooker usually smiles 
back and replies to my greeting. People 
here are very kind and helpful. Even if 
they don't speak a word of English, and | 
I can't communicate what I would like 
to with my broken Chinese, they try. 
It's this positive attitude that has helped 
me begin to feel at home here, halfway 
around the world. 
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Junior Wins Fifth Annual Writing Center Story Seaidlis ce 


“The Painting” 
by Rachel Applebaum 


It has been a long day and the little boy's 
feet ache from being dragged across too 
many marble floors. He glances about 
wearily --- this room is empty. With an 
exclamation of relief he collapses on top of 
one of the stiff oak benches. It is the wrong 
kind of bench for resting; it lacks a back 
board for him to lean his tired head against. 
But these benches are ubiquitous in museums 
and there is at least one in every gallery. He 
longs to lie his little body down upon the 
bench, but he knows his father and step- 
mother wouldn't approve of this anymore 
than if he were to stretch out on the marble 
floor and fall asleep. The marble floor looks 
as shiny as a skating rink, and is just as cold 
to the touch. 


There are no windows in this room. Only 
the ancient clock that appears older than time 
itself counts the elusive hours that mark the 
day. The little hand is on the five while the 
big hand is pointing straight upward towards 
the ceiling. The boy listens to his stomach 
mumble and gurgle; it is almost dinner time. 


The ceiling is so high it looks like a false 
sky. The chandeliers that hang from it cast 
glittering fragments of light against the 
frozen marble floor. On the walls hang the 
masterpieces in their gilded frames. The little 
boy remains unmoved by their proximity; he 
has seen too many masterpieces that day. 
Instead, he listens to the voices coming from 
the next room. He listens as the tourists pull 
apart the paintings with their foreign tongues. 
He listens as they debate the choices of color, 
the direction of the brushstrokes, the effect of 
the mood. Their talk bores him and soon, in 
spite of his best efforts, he falls asleep. 

When he wakes he is surprised to find that 
only a quarter of an hour has passed. The 
foreign voices have drifted down the passage 
way like a misty wind that leaves you cold 
and wet on an autumn day. He yawns and 
pulls sleepily at his flaxen hair. His eyes 
glance around the room carelessly. They 
chance to land on a small painting, over- 
looked before. He doesn't know why, but he 
finds this painting compelling. He slides off 
the oak bench and glides across the floor in 
his flat soled shoes like an ice skater. He 
stands there staring at the picture for a long 
time. 


A little girl is staring at him from between 
the confines of the picture frame. Her face is 
waxen pale with two spots of rosy color 
splashed confusedly across her cheeks. She is 
wearing a short pink dress. Were it not for the 
warmth of her eyes, big, round and brown, 
she would look like a doll. Only her eyes 
betray her humanity. They are wistful. Hers 
are eyes made not for seeing but for dream- 


ing. 


He knows it cannot be, but he feels it 
must be a portrait of Susana. The wisps of 
blond curl, the chubby fingers are identical to 
his shadowy recollection of her. He wonders 
how her image has come to be transported 
first to canvas, then across an ocean, 


He thought he had forgotten her. He 
thought he had buried her deep within his 
soul, somewhere where she could never be 
unearthed. Many months ago his nightmares 


had ceased. Her toys had been given away, 
her photographs hidden from him. They had 
told him again and again "the young should 
not grieve.” 


But now her presence is there before him, 
her flesh and bones transformed into an 
image carefully copied in many shades of 
paint. His memory has been re-lit. He 
remembers the games they played, the secrets 
they shared, the jokes they told. He also 
remembers the sirens that shattered the night 
and the flames that shot through the roof. He 
remembers two coffins, side by side, one 
large and one so small it seemed surreal. He 
can taste the tears that fell from his eyes. He 
can smell the ashes that rose up in the air. He 
can feel the emptiness that lingers, still, in his 
heart. 


He cannot remember the face of his 
mother who died in the struggle for his life, 
but he remembers Susanna. A tear journeys 
down his cheek and dies on his collar. 


He hears rapid steps on the floor. They 
are coming towards him. A hand is laid on 
his shoulder. He turns. It is his father and his 
father's wife. 


"Come, let's go and have dinner now,” his 
father says. He watches his father's gray eye 
as it takes in the portrait before him. He 
watches as his father takes his hand and pulls 
him away. 


"What held your attention for so long?" 
his stepmother inquires as he is dragged 
across yet another marble floor. 


"Susanna," the boy whispers. "I saw her 
in the painting." His stepmother frowns 
worriedly and puts her hand to his forehead. 
His father strains to look back at the picture, 
dwarfed by the masterpieces that hang in the 


hall. His stepmother also glances at it. 
"There is a likeness," she agrees. His father 
turns and sees the streak on the little boy’s 
cheek where the tear fell. His big hand 
reaches up and slaps his son across the face. 


"Susanna is dead. I told you not to ever 
mention her," his father says angrily. The 
clock strikes six and the father rushes in long, 
hurried strides towards the door. The 
stepmother follows uncertainly clutching the 
hand of the little boy and gently running her 
spare fingers across his stinging cheek. They 
leave the museum and head for dinner. 


The End 


[The author is a junior in the Academy. ] 


Movie Review 








5 wing CenteRester Forum, 


“Midnight” : 

~ by Daniel Perlmutter 
“Madness”? 

by A.L. Smith © 


“Something in than 
by Ben Schneider "s 
6 “Metamorphosis? With 
_ Apologies to Kafka” 
by Jonah Smiley 
“The Painting” 8 
_ by Rachel Applebaum 


No Lasting Impression Here 


By Rachel Applebaum 
Register Forum Staff 

“Inventing the Abbotts” is a movie 
about the undertones of greed, love, lust 
and confinement in small town America. 
Set in the late 1950's, the movie opens 
showing the main character, who is also 
the narrator, a high school boy named 
Doug Holt (Billy Crudup), drawing fake 
sideburns on his face with a black pencil. 
This moment in some ways represents the 
whole movie. The characters are very much 
into appearances, about looking and acting 
either as they are told they should, to be 
good, or as they are told they shouldn't 
because they want to rebel. 

The movie focuses around the lives of 
two families. The Holts consist of a wid- 
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owed mother, played by Kathy Bates and 
her teenage sons Jacey (Joaquin Phoenix) 
and Doug. The Holts are considered poor, 
although they really only appear to be lower 
middle class. The boys' father was in busi- 
ness withaman named Lloyd Abbott, played 
by Will Patton. After his death a patent he 
held for the invention of a particular filing 
cabinent drawer makes its way, through 
circumstances explained at the end of the 
film, into Lloyd Abbott's hands. This is the 
invention that makes the Abbotts rich while 
leaving the Holts poor. 

Lloyd Abbott is the father of three daugh- 
ters, all in their teens and early twenties. A 
certain animosity exists between the Holts 
and the Abbotts owing to the circumstances 
of the sale of the patent as well as a rumor 
that Mrs. Holt had an affair with Lloyd 
Abbott after her husband's death. The elder 
Holt boy, Jacey, a handsome, rebellious kid 
filled with anger, is on a crusade to defend 
his mother's rumored damaged honor and 
defile the beautiful Abbott daughters. When 
the movie opens it is the summer before 
Jacey is going off to college and he is having 
an affair with the middle Abbott girl, Eleanor 
(Jennifer Connolly). Eleanor is as angry as 
Jacey; she feels as caged in by her wealth as 
he does by his supposed poverty. Doug, 


meanwhile, while lusting afterEleanorhim- _ 


self, is involved in a more chaste, on-again, 
off-again relationship with the youngest 
daughter Pamela, played by Liv Tyler. 

The movie traces the relationships of the 
Holt boys with the Abbctt girls as well as 
the relationship between the Holt brothers 
themselves. Phoenix plays Jacey Holt real- 
istically and with feeling. Tyler's perfor- 
mance is also admirable, although at times 
her quiet, breathy voice grates on the nerves. 
Kathy Bates is very good as she plays the 
surprisingly enlightened Holt mother who 
has been victimized by the gossip of a small 
American town. 

Although it constantly seems as if the 
movie will end in disaster, the ending is 
surprisingly upbeat. "Inventing the Abbotts” 
is a good movie, although not one that will 
make a strong lasting impression. 
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Dance Performance is Outstanding! 


Dancers from both the Dance Performance and Advanced Dance classes performed in the recent spring dance concert. (See corresponding story on page 2.) (Aminah Brelvi photo) 














“Four Years Flew By” 


Seniors Receive Diplomas on June 10 


By Ned Colby 
Co-Editor 

As the 1996-97 school year draws to a close, 
most CRLS students will be busy studying for 
and taking their final exams. One group, how- 
ever, won't be—the seniors. Instead, they’Il be 
graduating, capping in one festive night what for 
many students has been a long, fun, and interest- 
ing four years at CRLS. 

Graduation this year will occur beginning at 
6:00 P.M. on Tuesday, June 10 in the Frisoli 
Field House at CRLS, with the doors closing 
around 5:45 p.m. As usual, it is expected to be a 
exciting and triumphant affair, a celebration of 
ability, perseverance, and accomplishment. 

“This is really a highlight of some of the 
things we do,” says CRLS assistant principal 
William “Doc” McLaurin. And it is. Besides the 
approximate 466 seniors graduating (pending 
final exams), many parents, faculty, and Cam- 
bridge inhabitants and politicians will attend, 
making CRLS’ graduation, according to 
McLaurin, the “largest gathering of Cambridge 
citizens in one place in the year’—a total of 
approximately 3,000 people. 

Each student will receive four tickets for the 
ceremony, which will include musical perfor- 
mances by the CRLS Jazz Ensemble (playing 
the prelude), the band and orchestra (playing the 
procession and recessional), and the CRLS Vo- 
cal Ensemble, directed by Patricia Callan. As is 
the tradition, the valedictorian and salutatorian 
of the graduating class will be announced, with 


each making a speech. Also speaking will be 
Jerome T. Murphy, dean of the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Education, and a surprise senior 
class officer, chosen by the Senior Class Execu- 
tive Board. And, of course, there will be the 
conferring of degrees. Not only will all the 
students be wearing their black cap and gowns, 
so will a good portion of the faculty and staff 
here at CRLS, making this, according to 
McLaurin, “A true graduation ceremony.” 

Before the graduation ceremony begins, a 
small reception will be held in the Pearl K. Wise 
Library from 4 to 5:30 p.m., to which students 
and their families are invited. In the past, this 
reception, which is being organized this year by 
Barbara Broussard, has been geared towards a 
particular culture represented in the high school 
to celebrate its diversity. This year the group 
honored will be Spanish-speaking graduates, 
and representatives from the Consulates of Chile, 
Columbia, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Mexico and Spain will all attend. 

As is usually the case, the graduation cer- 
emony will be broadcast live for those who want 
to watch it at home. This year, look for it on 
Continental Cablevision's Channel 3— 
Cambridge's “local origination channel”—be- 
ginning at 6 p.m. Additionally, copies of the 
proceedings will be made available for pur- 
chase. Peter Kastner, CRLS video guru, says 
that he will alsorebroadcast graduation on Chan- 
nel 47 every Tuesday beginning at 2:00 P.M. 
throughout the rest of June. 


“T'm excited,” says Diane Branco, a senior 
from Fundamental. “Four years flew by... gradu- 
ation came more quickly than I expected,” adds 
Branco. “I’mnotoverly thrilled, noramI too sad 
(about leaving). I’m fine with it. I’m excited to 
move on to better things.” 


(continued on page 3) 


Restructuring 
Enters Phase 2 


By Bushra Makiya 
Register Forum Staff 

There are going to be a lot of changes at 
CRLS starting next year; we will have a seven 
choice schedule with a seven day rotation and 
our current house system will be replaced by 
eight units the year after. We've all heard this 
before. But what is going on with restructuring 
now? What are the new plans we have not yet 
heard about? I went to the restructuring office to 
find out some answers. 

Most of the newer plans are still in the pro- 
posal process and not yet definite, but they are 
the main ideas that will most likely become the 
foundations for the changes that are occurring. 


(continued on page 6) 
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AROUND SCHOOL 


Submit an article or photo of your school activity for the next “Around School.” 





CRLS Applauds 
Students at Assembly 


By Tzitzi Delgado 
Register Forum Staff 

On May 9 and 10th, while sitting in 
homeroom one day, many people received an 
envelope. It wasn't a love letter or a detention 
slip, no, it was an envelope that allowed them to 
skip class. Inside it contained a slip of paper that 
said “You are cordially invited to attend the 
Cambridge Rindge and Latin School Prize 
Awards Program". At first it was disappointing, 
for our romantic dreams had not come true, and 
nobody was sending us love letters. It also 
meant going to a place full of old people and 
parents and teachers, and classmates looking at 
our "Appropriate Dress" ° 

When we came into the auditorium on May 
22, 1997, we found Doc giving people direc- 
tions on where they should be sitting, Ms.Scorza, 
who would be our host, making sure that she 
could pronounce people's names (one of the 
problems with having such a diverse school as 
CRLS is that no one can say people's names 
right), and a whole bunch of teachers helping 
out with everything else. 

One of my friends said to meat the end of the 
assembly, "I thought this would be fun, that's 
why I came." The truth is that it was not all that 
fun, but rewarding and recognizing people for 
their achievements, is a way of encouraging 
them to keep on working and doing what they 
do. When we are awarded for our work, our 
hearts fill with satisfaction, and it is easier to 
keep on fighting when we are happy with our- 
selves. Many people do not seem very excited 
about their awards, but when somebody looks 
them in the eye, it's impossible to hide the pride 
they feel for their own achievements. 

So we sat, looking at all those people who 
walked across the stage, showing their diplo- 
mas and their books and theirscholarships, and 
their pride, and sometimes their embarrassment 
for having to stand in front of an audience and 
a camera. 

To finish off with my story, I would like to 
include those people who received awards. 
They should feel equally proud of themselves. 


CRLS Scholarships—Fundamental School Scholarship— 
Diane Branco; Edgar Piret Memorial Scholarship—Susan 
Garcia; Sara & Frank Ulman Visual Arts —Shirsten Alm; 
Henny Waldman Memorial Scholarship—Andrea Finegan. 


Book Awards—Boston College AHANA—Jahdiel Fyfield; 
Brown University—Amy Gedal; Cornell University—Chara 
Itoka; Dartmouth College—Peter Isles; Emerson College— 
Edward Colby; Harvard University—Christiaan Highsmith, 
Maria Walker; College of the Holy Cross—Eri Takashima; 
Lehigh University—Miriam Leslie-Jennings; Mount Holyoke 
College—Samaria Mendez; Northeastern University— 
Lenelle Moise; Smith College—Jamille Walker; Trinity 
College—Sandra Lima; University of Michigan—Sophia 
Sikowitz; University of Pennsylvania—Eden Costagliola; 
Wellesley College—Melody Kwan; Wheelock College— 
Maria Trinidad; Yale University—Tri Phuong; Henry & 
Pearl K. Wise Sr. Book Award—Moise Elan, Esther Camille 
Leaders of Tomorrow Awards—DAR Good Citizen Award— 
Jonathan Osler; Isaac Wilson-Taylor V.F.W. Post * Voice of 
Democracy Award—Hiu-Ling Chow - | st Place, Dunsteadler 
Louis - 2nd Place + Citizenship Award—Syreeta Carter, 
Glenroy James; Mt. Moniah Lodge of Masons #9 Citizenship 
Award—Aviah Hill, Kevin Sangudi; Kodak Young Leader 
Award—Joella Bieber; Lavendar Alliance/Rose Lipkin 
Award—Jenjosue Appolon; Macy Scholar Award—Syretta 
Carter; Mass. Hugh O'Brien Y outh Foundation» Leadership 
Ambassador—Noaman Vaidya * Leadership. Delegates— 
Joella Bieber, Sophia Brion-Meisels, Rianna Stefanakis, 
Noatnan Vaidya; MassPep Student of the Year Award— 
Elizabeth Tyree; Edward J. Shea Memorial Award—Aviah 
Hill; Principal's Leadership Award—Jonathan Osler; Soci- 
ety of Women Engineers Certificate of Merit * Highest Honor 
- Danielle Hobeika * High Honor - Georgia Ewen-Campen * 
Honor - Hiu-Ling Chow; Student Government Awards * 
CRLS Advisory Council, Vanesa del Valle Broussard, Lucia 
Somberg « State Student Advisory Council, Benjamin Wheeler 
* Student Government Day Reps, John Flajnik, Christiaan 
Highsmith * Student School Committee, Emily Ackman, 
Vanesa del Valle Broussard, Annie Mathew, Daniel McGuire, 
Kevin Sangudi; Wells College Leadership Award—Lenelle 
Moise; Xerox Award—Edward Colby. 


Art Department Awards—Senior Art Awards—Michelle 
Toppi, Tenzin Konchok Samdo; Junior Art Awards—Melody 
Kwan; Sophomore Art Award—Joella Bieber; Freshman Art 
Award—Leyla Derbali; Beginning Electronic Image Mak- 
ing Award—Walter Drisdell; Advanced Electronic Image 
Making Award—Liyan Guo, Luis Vergara; Intro Photo 
Award—Catherine Gionfriddo, Michael Sanchez, Tri Phuong; 
Senior Photo Award—Danielle Hobeika; Ceramics Award— 
Anna Mudd, Edna Pierre, Maya Nichols, Laska Dittrich; 
Video Award—Michael Kadomiya, Renel Holton. 


Drama Awards—Achievement Award—Aminah Brelvi, 
Chara Itoka, Alexander Lukas, Rebecca Mailman, Kate 
McGovern, Elizabeth Naters-Gamarra, Raphael Soifer, Jo- 
seph Vickery, Maria Walker, Rebekah Wheeler; Recogni- 
tion Award—Edward Colby, Catherine Gionfriddo, Colin 
Kern, Alex Koch, Lenelle Moise, Daniel Piper, Sasha Warner- 
Berry, Abigail Wright, Seniors: Leah Abel, Leigh O'Sullivan; 
Special Achievement Award—Julia Baron, Boudu Bingay, 
Andrew Drane, Peter Dudgeon, Georgia Ewen-Campen, 
Emily Jane Griffin, Alison Haskovec, Tamar Leffert, Ben- 
jamin Spatz, Hannah Waldron. 


English Awards—Anna P. Butler Award (Grade 12)— 
Danielle Hobeika; Adele Wood Award (Grade | 1)—Bridget 
Hanna; Carolyn Close Essay Contest * Grade 9, Ebimobo 
Poweigha - Winner, Anjali Khurana - Ist Hon. Mention, 
Morgan Clendaniel - 2nd Hon. Mention * Grade 10, Kate 
McGovern - Winner, Naved Aziz - Ist Hon. Mention, Anna 
Mudd - 2nd Hon. Mention, Rabi Whitaker - 2nd Hon. 
Mention * Grade 11, Maria Walker - Winner, Julia Drisdell 
- Ist Hon. Mention, Elizabeth Super - 2nd Hon. Mention « 
Grade 12, Marina Michahelles - Winner, Tzitzi Delgado - I st 
Hon. Mention, Satish Iyer - 2nd Hon. Mention; National 
Council Teachers of English—A manda Lazrus-Cunningham 


Mathematics Awards—Academic Excellence Awards * 
Grade 12, Danielle Hobeika, Lisa Metzger * Grade 11, 
Ekaterina Kozina, Lucia Somberg * Grade 10, Bushra Makiya, 
Lazarus Morrison, Huei- Yu Wang ¢ Grade 9, Rachel Haltorn- 
Irwin, Kaitlin Robinson; Personal Achievement Awards * 
Grade 12, Jean Gardy Elysse, Daniela Silver « Grade 11, 
Jarunee Nincila, Dev Vrat Shukla * Grade 10, Patrick Ashe, 
Noah McIntyre ¢ Grade 9, Rosa Inniss, Katherine MacDonald; 
Computer Science Award—Satish lyer; National Council of 
Supervisors of Math Award—Vanesa del Valle Broussard 
American High School Mathematics Exam Award—Liyan 
Guo; Massachusetts Assoc. of Mathematics Leagues 33rd 
Annual Olympiad High School Prize Competition Awards— 
Andrew Drane, Georgia Ewen-Campen 


Music Department Awards—Anthony Apicella Music 
Awards * Piano: Dung Eun Lee, Charles Riordan; Tran 
Nguyen, Yun (Anna) Cao, Tzitzi Delgado, Jenny Hu, Paula 
Mills, Akinur Syed * Choral: Colleen Egan, Therese Foote, 
Alfreda Clark, CleonaJulmeus, Myriam Jean-Baptiste, Linda 
Choute, Nolwazi Sikhakhane, ‘Sheri Upshaw; Metrocorps 
Music Awards - Instrumental—Lisa Metzger, Michael 
Petrucelly, Cavall Scott, Brian Hogan, Eyal Meri-Esh, David 
Fisher, Miscal Vilsant; Cambridge Veterans Music Awards 
¢ Public Service Awards, Anika Hobbs ¢ Pat & Mary Reale 
Awards, Yu Lang Tsou; Indo-Cultural Club Music Award— 
Annie Mathew, Rajendra Dianand. 


RSTA Awards—Catherine Lovette Business Ed. Award— 
Hiu-Ling Chow; City Life/City System Award—Tyrell 
Dortch, Daniel Mario, Michelle Sawtell; City Works Award— 
Sam Ryerson, Michelle Sawtell; Exemplary Achievement 
Awards—Jeanelle Garcia, Declan Murphy, Sam. Ryerson; 
Humanities Award—Michael Lanas, Andrew Michel, 
Tameika Shakespeare, Kelsey Sims-Myers; Leadership 
Award—Glenroy James; Outreach Award—Jason Bennett; 
Pathways Award—Sara Giorgio, Latoya Lamb, Jason 
Nowlan, Jesse Wooden; Jane Rubino Memorial Award— 
David West; School Service Award—Myrna Romero. 


Science Awards—Arthur D. Little Excellence in Science 

¢ Experimental Solo Winners, Ist Liyan Guo, 2nd Cavene 
Vanhorne, 3rd David Schanzle, 4th Hannah Carlson, Sth 
Prakan Srisuwanporn¢ Experimental Group, I st Seth Dewart, 
Walter Drisdell, 2nd Noah Levinson, Noah McIntyre, 3rd 
Jason Elysse, Jesse Elysse * Most Creative, Liyan Guo * Most 
Elegant Design, Nicholas Burke * Best Visual Display, 


Benjamin Bruckner; Chemistry Prize—Noaman Vaidya; . 


C.H.L.S. Class of '53 Ecology Prize—William Leight; Alice 
Appleton Ward Advanced Placement Biology Prize—Charles 
Riordan 


Social Studies Awards—American Studies (10th Grade) 
Award—Sarah Blum-Smith; Community Service Award— 
Shannon Mercanto; Geography Award—Carmen de la Rosa; 
History (12th Grade) Award—Julian Jordan; Outstanding 
Psychology Student Award—Daniela Silver; Webster- 
Thierry (AP U.S. History) Award—Lora Brill;World Stud- 
ies (9th Grade) Award—Muhammed Khalifa 


World Languages Awards— Spanish I, First Prize - Filipe 
DaSilva, Second Prize - Elizabeth Cabral * Spanish H, First 
Prize - Adilson Cabral, Second Prize - Lisette Williams, 
Enrichment - Ebimobo Poweigha * Spanish III, First Prize - 
Noaman Vaidya, Second Prize - Porada Srisuwanporn + 
Spanish IV, Michael Lewis * Spanish V, Elizabeth Rice + 
A.P. Spanish, Daniel Joseph * Spanish for Homespeakers, 
Denise Ramos * Spanish for Homespeakers Il, Sindy Ochoa; 
+ French I, Markandy Pierre * French II, Catherine Gionfriddo 
* French II, Sasha Warner-Berry, Arden Goin * French IV, 
Maria Walke* A.P. French, Julian Jordan, Danielle Hobeika; 
Latin I, Alison Haskovec * Latin II, Nicholas Hildebidle « 
Latin III, Andrew Inglis * Latin IV, Dominic Amirtharaj; 
Italian I, Peter Isles + Italian IL, Jesse Dennis ¢ Italian HI/V, 
Carmen de la Rosa; Portuguese I, Andrea Spears * Portu- 
guese Il, Kristen Staples * Portuguese III/IV, Luis Rego; 
Russian I, Walter Drisdell * Russian II, Emily Crawford + 
Russian IIW1V, Lucia Somberg; Peter G. Demetri Award— 
Andiew Inglis; WalterJ, Patacchiola Award—Edna daCosta. 
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Although the school newspaper can trace its roots back to the nineteenth century, it was renamed in 1977, the 
year of the high school’s reorganization. (from left) Kevin Sangudi, Lisa Oliveira, and Ned Colby teamed 
together to bring readers this 20th year of the Register Forum. Lisa Bairos and Rachel Applebaum (right) will 
join Ned on the editorial staff next year. (Staff digital photos) 


Dance Performers 
“Let it Flow” 


By Maria Walker & Kate McGovern 
Register Forum Staff 

On May 9 and 10, the CRLS dance students 
presented their original annual dance concert, 
this year entitled, “Let it Flow.” The perfor- 
mance was once again a hit and the dancers 
displayed by the talent and enthusiasm. Di- 
rected by dance instructor Barbara Erhlich, 
both Dance Performance class members and 
the other dance classes had the opportunity to 
perform. E 

The Dance Performance class consists of 
Leah Abel, Shannon Aubourg, Ramon Baynes, 
Malorie Cox, Alexandra Ferdinand, Rhea 
Gibson, Roxanne Grant, Bushra Makiya, Joan 
Portes, and Rebekah Wheeler. These students 
presented two group pieces. The first, “Mozart 
and the Prom Queen,” was choreographed by 
part-time dance instructor Kelly Edmunds. The 
second, “Sweet Dream,” was directed by Ehrlich 
and choreographed by the dancers themselves. 

The Advanced Dance class includes: Jean 
Appolon, Shannon Aubourg, Ramon Baynes, 
Tyesha Cobham, Eden Costagliola, Sandrina 
da Cruz, Semhar Hubtehayo, Rachel Halthorn- 
Irwin, Alison Haskovec, Anna Hendricks, 
Becky Koocher, Leigh O’ Sullivan, Yoran Small, 
Desiré Toyer, and Hannah Waldron. These 
dancers, who performed in two group pieces, 
one of which ‘Makiba in Motion,” were di- 
rected by Ehrlich as well. The other, “Core 
Zone,” was choreographed by former CRLS 
dance teacher, Joyce Bishop. 

In addition, ten smaller student-directed 
dances. were performed. Dancers chose their 
own music, came up with their own concepts, 
and worked together to develop their own style. 
Audience members had the pleasure of experi- 
encing a range of styles from hip hop to blues 
and ballet. Created both in and out of school, 
these pieces exhibited individuality and lots of 
careful thought. The CRLS dance program is a 
four-year system, beginning with Dance | and II 
and culminating in choreograph classes the last 
two years. 

This year’s concert was supported by an 
enthusiastic technical crew led by Steve Hall 
and stage manager Aminah Brelvi. The crew 
includes: Rhiannon Hays, Nick Hildebidle, 
Rebecca Mailman, Kate McGovern, Elizabeth 
Naters-Gamarra, David Schamsbe, Jake Sealine, 
Rafi Soifer, Joseph Vickery, and Maria Walker. 
Student lighting designers, Boudu Bingay, 
Andrew Drane, Georgia Ewen-Campen, and 
Kate McGovern, designed half the dances, an 





impressive umber according to Hall. Many 
congratulations were extended to all company 
members on a successful and professional per- 
formance. 


State Student Advisory 
Council Election Held 


By Ned Colby 
Co-editor 

Inatightly contested student election, CRLS 
juniors Melissa Castillo and Tri Phuong were 
recently elected to the State Student Advisory 
Council, beating out two other candidates for 
the job, junior Ned Colby and sophomore Nicho- 
las Kanter. : 

In the election, held Tuesday, May 13 in 
homerooms containing freshmen, sophomores, 
and juniors across CRLS, Castillo, from House 
A, received the highest total of 559 votes. She 
was followed by Phuong, from Fundamental, 
who, in his second campaign for the Council, 
was finally elected with 488 votes. In third and 
fourth place were Colby, of House A, with 461 
votes, and Kanter, of Leadership, with 357 
votes. While Castillo and Phuong will serve as 
CRLS' representatives to the Council next year, 
Colby and Kanter will act as CRLS' alternates. 

"| thought it went very well," said Caroline 
Hunter, who organized the election. "I was 
pleased to have four exciting candidates run 
and I'm looking forward to what they'll do in the 
next year." 

The State Student Advisory Council, made 
up of many students from across Massachu- 
setts, discusses, makes decisions on, and ini- 
tiates policy that affects high school students 
across the state, and they have one student who 
represents them on the nine-member State Board 
of Education. As a result of the election at- 
CRLS, the CRLS students were actually elected 
to the Greater Boston-area Regional Student 
Advisory Council, one of five divisions which 
elect members to comprise the higher-level 
State Student Advisory Council. However, at 
the first meeting of the Greater Boston Council, 
on May 14, CRLS students represented them- 
selves very well as three students were elected 
tothe State Council: Melissa Castillo was elected 
Alternate to the State Student Chair to the 
Board of Education, and Tri Phuong and Nicho- 
las Kanter were elected as State Delegates. 

The CRLS election was held in May, rather 
than at the usual time in the fall, to accommo- 
date the State Student Advisory Council's sched- 
ule, which calls for orientation meetings in the 
spring and late summer followed by regular 


meetings beginning in September or October.‘ 
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Asian-Pacific Month Speeches Given at Assembly 


(In May, to celebrate Asian Pacific American 
Heritage Month, a group of students put on an 
assembly. Speeches depicting common stereo- 
types held about Asians in America were given.) 


By Jonah Larkins-Ford 


I've never really traveled around a lot, so | 
don't have a good feeling ‘for what it's like in 
other schools. But from what I've heard, we 
have a very unique culture type of thing here 
and it doesn't seem to me because I have noth- 
ing to compare it to, but people who have been 
in other schools or who've seen it say it's very 
open here. To me, I don't see this openness very 
much because there still seems to be these very 
defined racial boundaries and groups, gender, 
and different issues that are going around and 
they're very clear and cut here. But I guess, even 
here, when they're compared to other places, 
they'reactually not as defined as in other, more 
conservative cities. Stereotyping, I guess, but in 
farther western Massachusetts, the student body 
is more homogenous, so there's just more clear 
racial boundaries. | prefer to chose other, if it's 
available, because my father is, his father came, 
he was from Miami, but he was African Ameri- 
can. During World War Il, he was stationed in 
Japan and he married my grandmother, who 
was Japanese. So | have the African-American 
and Japanese part to my background. My 
mother's side is from Ireland and they emi- 
grated here during the potato famine, and the 
late 1880s. Her father, I'm not quite sure, but I 
think that he was French Canadian, and some 
other Caucasian groups from Europe. So | try 
not to really limit myself to any one particular 
ethnic group. I just kinda feel myself as an 
American. It sounds kinda cliche’, saying that, 
but I really don't identify as just being an Asian- 
American or just being an African-American or 
just being a White American. It just doesn't 
seem like I could limit myself to that. My main 
group of friends is, I guess you say.is mostly, a 
group of white students. My friend Michael, 
he's a really close friend, he's Asian. I'm in- 


Senior Graduation 
June 10th 


(Continued from page 1!) 


“We're glad to get out of this school,” said 
one anonymous House A senior, speaking for 
both himself and his friend. On the subject of 
the infamous “Senior Cut Day,” the annual day 
before graduation in which many seniors skip 
school (this year it was on Wednesday, May 
21), the student was more expressive: “It's an 
honorable tradition which should be carried on 
by all future seniors.” But, they added, stu- 
dents have to make it more clear when it is. 

Two other anonymous students in House A 
expressed similar views. “There have been ups 
and downs. It’s been interesting,” said one. 
Said the other, “Yes, we're glad we're leaving 
this school,” Yet, she added, “it will be hard to 


adjust to a new school.” On the subject of 


“Senior Cut Day,” both students agreed that it 
was “fun.” 

Despite the general euphoria which gradu- 
ation brings, it still also is a slightly sad affair, 
as students, friends, teachers, and family mem- 
bers are often forced to go their separate ways. 

Said Tove Hermanson, a senior, “I feel like 
I won't see a lot of people (after graduation). 
I’m excited but I’m also sad because it’s the 
end of my high school career.” 








kung-fu. (Staff photos) 





At the recent Asian Heritage Month assembly, CRLS students sought to destroy common stereotypes about 
Asians in America. In one skit, Paul Kim (far left) taught another character that not all Asians are adept at 








volved in a bunch of extracurricular activities, 
like soccer, and there are a lot of students from 
the Caribbean, Haiti, and the Dominican Re- 
public, Barbados, all those, and I like to hang 
around with them. I get along easily with almost 
everyone that I have classes with. I guess I hang 
around white students, you could say, but | 
don’t like to think of it that way. I like to think 
of myself as being able to, if I were to need to, 
I could find friends every where. The term Asian 
encompasses a lot. I don’t really like the term 
Asian because it really doesn’t describe. It 
depends who you re talking about because there 
really are so many cultures in Asia, that just 
Asian doesn't seem to justify. 1 guess people 
have to feel that they have to group these people 
in some sort of way. It doesn't seem to justify or 
to do justice to the people because it groups 
them together unfairly and does not allow them 
to be separate. That was the thing that really 
bugged me, when I applied to the high school, 
when I was ineighth grade; they had a thing that 
said you be White American, you could be an 
African-Amencan, an Asian-American, what- 
ever. They had standard ethnic categories for 
students but they had nothing for "other" there, 
and that really bothered me. I called up and I 
made a big issue about it with my guidance 
counselor, saying, "I really don't think it's fair 
that you make me chose one of these,” and 
eventually I did have to choose one. I chose 
White American but obviously that doesn't 
represent who I am. I really don't feel that it's 
fair to make anyone choose one part of their 
heritage over another because there are plenty 
of people out there that don't just have one 
distinct part of their background from a certam 
country orculture. It really bugged me when I 
came here. Most job applications or anything 
where you fill out and they ask you that, like 
college things, they always ask you what ethnic 
background you identify with and a lot times, 
they'll give youan "other" and they'll say "please 
specify," but they don't give you that here and it 
really bugged me when! came here, | just didn't 
like that at all. 


By Eri Takishima 


If 1 could one word to describe CRLS, | 
would use huge. Friendly. Hard-working. Lots 
of programs to choose. Very high education. | 


was born in Cleveland, Ohio, but I grew up 
mainly in Japan, England, Germany, and some 
of it in France, Spain, and Portugal. I just speak 
Japanese and English, and a little bit of French. 
My Japanese is very good and my Englishis my 
second language. My mother taught me Japa- 
nese and my grandfather always me how to 
write Japanese, how to speak the proper Japa- 
nese. I read books in Japanese, which helps me 
a lot. I read history and comics of Japan. I’m 
interested in the culture of Japan. 1 would call 
myself Japanese because I am pure Japanese— 
my parents are both Japanese and I eat Japanese 
food. 1 stay in contact with my grandparents 
and my parents. I feel that being Japanese does 
make a difference at CRLS, since I have black 
hair, I look like I’m Japanese, and my English 
isn’t that good, so | guess I’m Japanese. 


By Young Soo Kim 


] was not born in the United States; 1 was 
born in South Korea and I came here at the age 
of two. I came here with my immediate family. 
I] remember that the first place I lived was in my 
uncle’s house and it was three times that I lived 
at my uncle’s house but two years after that we 
moved to our own apartment. I have two 
brothers and one sister and I live with my 
parents, my mother and my father. The first 
time I came to CRLS, | was both scared and 
anxious to start school because! knew that this 
school was going to be big and was going to be 
a new experience but I also knew that most of 
my friends were going to come here too so it 
was both nervous and it was fun. During my 
freshman year, | didn’t really have any great 
experiences except when I tried to join the 
volleyball team, everyone there kinda knew me 
because of my brother. My brother was an All- 
Scholastic Volleyball Player and that was a 
good thing so word spread around and everyone 
thought I was like a conceited Korean at first 
because of the way I walked and stuff but once 
they got to know me I’m like an acquired taste. 
I think Koreans, people think about Koreans in 
a kinda bad way, like we always expect every- 
thing bad about everyone else, like forexample, 
Los Angeles. A lot of Koreans own a lot stores 
there and itis just a bad perception of what we 
get in movies and things like that too. But 


Korean people, if you get to know them, we’ re 
just like anyone else. I think some students 
should know that this is Asian American His- 
tory Month because of the same thing last year 
but they did not know about it, then what could 
happen is that we could post it up more just to 
make students aware that it is Asian American 
History Month but in the future we should have 
more people be aware. Being interviewed is a 
good thing depends on what it is like right now, 
I feel like it’s a good thing that I’m being 
interviewed because I would like to contribute 
to the Asian-American History Month and just 
to support the Asians in the school and it is a 
bother sometimes when people keep on asking 
you to describe yourself and what you think you 
are but with something like this, you have to 
feel proud and privileged to do something like 
this. 





‘sion and Chinese television. ‘Poem : 
iu unique to China include daily Beijing opera 
| performances, female soldiers in stylized 
| uniforms singing patriotic songs, and kung- - 

fu filled soap operas set throughout China’s 

_Jong history. Lately, there have been many 

televised performances consisting of emo- 
_tion-filled speeches, dancing, and sings in 
_ celebration of Hong Kong’s return to Chi- 
| nese contro! on July 1, 1997. 

Occasionally there are American, 
| French, Japanese, and Russian programs - 

_on, all dubbed in Chinese. There are also the 
kinds of shows seen all over ther world: : 
sports events, news and cartoons. 
For lack of a VCR, I won't be able to 

bring any Chinese TV shows back with me 

when I retum home. Hopefully, though, this. 
article has helped people to learn a little 
more about China. : 


[ED. NOTE—Nick Snow is aCRLS student 
living in China for the semester.] 
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One Student’s Voice 





What’s Up With Our Lives? 


What's up with our lives, seniors? 

One week more and it will be over. It 
appears unbelievable. 

Twelve years, twelve years and we’re still 
standing on our feet! We have spent more than 
half our lives sitting in the classrooms, listening 
to teachers, doing homework and complaining 
to our parents and anyone who dared come in 
our way. But all those years have not been spent 
in vain, at least we know that 2 x 2 is 4, and that 
the earth is round and not flat as people thought 
not too long ago. . 

Not too long ago, a friend talked to me about 
her fear of leaving High School. Fear? The only 
thing I could think of was getting out, and she 
was afraid of leaving? A little too contradictory. 
While some of us are ready to move on, some 
people wish they could stay in High School 
forever. This is what I heard from a good friend 
one random day: "Can you imagine it? In one 
month it will be over and there won't be a way 
to go back. It will be over, and all those years we 
have spent... all that time, all the friends we 
have made... I think I'm gonna cry when I'll get 
to have the diploma in my hand, I'm gonna 
cry..." can only think of the day when! can say 
"I'm free! Now my life will turn into whatever 
I want it to be. It’s all mine!". But everyone has 
a different way of looking at life. To some, 
college means freedom, being away from the 
nest, experiencing a little responsibility. I heard 
someone say half jokingly, half seriously: "I'm 
sick of home, I just want to go anywhere that is 
not home!" To her, college means being able to 
make her own decisions, and that's basically 
what college—and life in general—is all about: 
making our own decisions, choosing our own 
paths. 

It wasn't too long ago when we first opened 
a college catalog, when we first felt the excite- 
ment of going from adolescence to adulthood 
through the passage from high school to col- 
lege. But to some of us, being out of high school 
has no palpable meaning. While I helped my 
counselor collect information about her se- 
niors, | saw one sheet of paper with nothing 
marked on it: no colleges, no work, no plans for 
the future. One teacher said to me "Isn't it sad? 
This guy has no plans at all." And when I think 
about it, | can only agree with him. It is sad to 
find people who are still lost in the world, 
people who don't know what their future looks 
like, who have no intention of molding their 
future. But knowledge and wisdom come to 
people at different times, and not everyone 


comes to maturity with the same years on his 
back. It is the same when it comes to colleges. 
Some of us are going to Harvard, some are 
going to Yale; some are going to Bunker Hill 
Community College. It really doesn’t matter all 
that much, because as long as we’ re doing, life 
will still run the same for all of us, though we 
will run it different ways. 

Anyway. We’re out and there’s a world out 
there waiting for us to step on it. Have a great 
life! 

PS—For those who still have one, two of 
three years pf high school ahead, don’t give up. 
School is a burden, but it can be fun sometimes! 





A Father’s Day 
Thought 


By Lisa M. Oliveira 
Assistant Editor 


What is the meaning of a 
father? A father can have 
various definitions. He can be 
a friend, a relative, a step- 
father or even a foster father. 
Either way, he is someone 
who cares about you, loves 
you, and cherishes your every 
step. When one thinks about 
a father, such thoughts as 
playing basketball together, 
going to a football game, or 
taking you to a ballet practice 
come to mind. No matter 
what the case or event, he’s 
always there for you. 

Therefore, this Father’s 
Day, on June [5th, return the 
favor and let him know how 
you feel. It would be great if . 
everyone could tell their 
father, ““You’re the best. I 
love you and thanks!” 

















Right Decision is Made 


The Cambridge City Council made the right decision recently when they voted 
unanimously, 9-0, to officially boycott Shell Oil in the city of Cambridge. | 

By voting to enact a selective purchasing ban on Shell products, the Councilors made 
aright decision, a just decision, and the only decision that possibly could have been made. 
For many years, Shell has supported a brutal, oppressive, military-led dictatorship in 
Nigeria, acountry in West Africa. By doing business in that country, by continuing to drill 
and take advantage of the nation’s great natural resource of oil, Shell has contributed a 
great deal (approximately 45%) of the $12 billion that the controlling “government” 
receives from companies each year for Nigeria’s oil, money which allows the military to 
buy more arms, repress its citizens, and keep a tight grip on power. With this money, the 
military has been able to keep control of its citizens who, as aresult of neglect and brutality, 
now live in the 14th poorest nation in the world in 1993. Free elections were held and a 
new, democratic president was chosen, but not much has changed as a result. 

Hafsat Abiola, a brilliant, brave person who has fled from Nigeria and come to the 
United States to speak against the military and speak for democracy which Nigerians have 
shown they wanted, knows that regime well. Her father, elected president in 1993, has 
never been able to assume his office because the military stood in his way, and has 
remained confined in jail since 1994. Hafsat’s mother, also an influential leader for 
democracy, was gunned down by the military one year ago. Soft-spoken but forceful, 
Hafsat spoke at the City Council meeting before the vote was taken and she plead her case 
well, as she has several times before, including in two assemblies at CRLS. Two other 
Nigerian activists and many Cantabrigians, including several CRLS students, followed. 
Collectively they presented an argument for the ban which was hard to resist. As the 
Council voted, only answers of “Yes” could be heard, much to the joy of the medium-sized 
group of on-lookers at City Hall. 

By voting to enact a selective purchasing ban on Shell Oil, the City Council made the 
right decision. Not only were they opposing a brutal regime in a distant land, they were also 
taking one small step towards better human rights in the world, while also reinforcing the 
liberal, progressive attitude that the “People’s Republic of Cambridge” is known for. Who 
cares if their political careers in Cambridge would have been seriously marred if they had 
not voted for the ban; the important thing is that they did, that they listened to the 
impassioned pleas of Abiola and others and acted in a just manner. Perhaps, just perhaps, 
Cambridge’s action will inspire many other communities in Massachusetts and the 
country to do the same, putting enough pressure on the Nigerian government to inspire real 
change. 


Kissing is an Absurdity 


Several months ago in Lexington, North Carolina, a 6-year- old first-grade boy, 
Jonathan Prevette, was punished and suspended from school for sexual harassment 
because he kissed a girl on the cheek.According to his mother, Jonathan said the girl asked 
him to kiss her and he was expressing friendship. When the teacher saw this she reported 
it to the principal, who then disciplined the young boy. The mother, Jackie Prevette, feels 
that the school completely overreacted to an innocent peck on the cheek, when it placed 
her son in aroom apart from his classmates. Jonathan missed out on coloring and playing 
with his friends for one day that week. He also missed an ice-cream party. 

The district spokeswoman, Jane Martin, said the policy is clear: "A 6-year-old kissing 
another 6-year-old is inappropriate behavior. Unwelcome is unwelcome at any age.” 
Jonathan believed his expression of affection was welcomed. Why wasn't this considered? 
Martin also said that the rules are outlined in a student handbook and that parents are 
required to explain the do's and don'ts to their children. 

When I read this in the Boston Herald I was completely flabbergasted. What is this? It 
is now a possibility that Jonathan is going to think that hugging or kissing someone is bad 
and that he should not do it, punishing a child for expressing friendship may affect him 
psychologically and socially. 

I couldn't agree more with Jackie Prevette's statement, "It's no wonder we have all these 
people with behavior problems." This incident is truly the most absurd thing that I have 
ever read about. I feel that condemning innocent six-year-olds behavior is traumatic. This 
is extremely terrible for Jonathan. I believe that suspending Jonathan Prevette from school 
was a thoughtless and inconsiderate action on the school's part. 








Enjoy a Safe Summer 
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Corps Launches Newsletter and New Program for 1997-98 


By Andrew Benbasset-Miller 

Welcome to the first edition of the 
Civic Circle newsletter published by the 
Cambridge Service Corps (CSC). These 
pages are packed with inspiring people, 
volunteer activities, and relevant commu- 
nity news to keep you informed, inspired, 
and involved in the Cambridge commu- 
nity. Our mission is to explore and expand 
citizen awareness, and this newsletter is an 


important aspect of that goal. The newslet- - 


ter is written, edited, and published by the 
CSC. The headquarters for the CSC is the 
Community Information and Resource 
Center for Leadership and Education (the 
CIRCLE), located behind the Cafeteria in 
the Rindge Building. This will be open to 
the community_for access to information 
on the same issues presented in our news- 
letter. The CIRCLE will have curriculum 
on social issues for teachers, research ma- 
terials for students, and a database of vol- 
unteer opportunities connected to youth 
issues, drug prevention, etc. around the 
city for everyone. The 1997-98 CSC (a 
group of 20 students) will run the CIRCLE, 
with help from several adult advisors. 

In many ways, the CIRCLE will be a 
continuation of the opportunities and learn- 
ing which had been seen in the CSC the last 
three years. However, starting in Septem- 
ber, the CSC will cease to exist as a 30- 
credit class headed by program director 














Members of the Cambridge Service Corps gather in the C.1.R-C.L.E.. (Staff photos) 





John Shea. Instead, it will be an extracur- 
ricular student-led club. 

The CSC has been around the past three 
years. Integrating education about society 
in Cambridge and nationwide with local 
service and action, the course has done 


Newsletter Seeks to Spark Activism 


By Jed Stiller 


The mission of The Civic Circle is to educate the citizens of Cambridge about the 
community in its many aspects. As a community member, it is very important to be 
aware of the issues having an effect on every day life. The newsletter-will be in 
circulation about once every month in the 1997-1998 school year. The Civic Circle is 
brought to you by the Cambridge Service Corps and all its members. 

The Newsletter for future issues will contain a format similar to the present: 


1. A lead story about an important community issue 


2. Profile sabout active students, community members, and non- 


profit /government programs. 


. Trivia Section about Cambridge 


school students 





. Book reviews about books pertaining to a community issue or topic. 


. Little Ways you can Change the World 


. A Calendar of Volunteer Opportunities for young people 
. Highlighted Volunteer Opportunities of particular interest to high 





well to give its students a clear sense of 
what surrounds them in the world today, 
and what they can dotochange it. Projects 
have included Cambridge neighborhood 
exploratories, service placements in Cam- 
bridge agencies, and school wide activi- 


| Richard Headle ont jtoka, Neil 

E Kadagathur, Sandra Lima, Dan McGuire, Jon 

| McMullen, Evan Osler, Ellis Reid, Adar 

| Seidel, Sophie Sikowitz, Darren Smith, | 

| Stephen Smith, Betsy one Henrik Toncic, 
Tighe Troxell 


Advisory Group for the 1997-1998 Cambridge 
Service Corps: Pam Haas, Carolyn Magnani, 
Larry Aaronson, Tamara Berman, John Shea 


Our thanks to the Register Forum for the 
printing of this first issue as an insert. 

















ties such as the City Year Serve-A-Thon, 
Eco-Day, and the Holiday Mega Drive. 
The program has been paid for by out- 
side sources. Harvard University, the 
Hayden Foundation, Arthur D. Little, 
Polaroid Corporation, the US Department 
of Education, and individual donors lifted 
the Cambridge School Department from 
any economic responsibility. The pro- 
gram was counting on school funding to 
continue into the 1997-98 school year. 
With the well publicized budget crisis in 
Cambridge, funding will not be available. 
The new extracurricular 1997-98 CSC 
will not need school funding. A group of 
responsible and adventurous juniors and 
seniors from all six houses (Chunjee Bell, 
Emi Fujiwara, Clara Haskovec, Richard 
Headley, Chara Itoka, Neil Kadagathur, 
Sandra Lima, Dan McGuire, Jon 
McMullen, Declan Murphy, Evan Osler, 
Juan Padilla, Ellis Reid, Courtney 
Shanahan-Scharneck, Adam Seidel, Sophie 
Sikowitz, Darren Smith, Stephen Smith, 
Betsy Super, Henrik Toncic, Tighe Troxell, 
and Lucy Warsh) will work witha team of 
adult advisors to continue publishing this 
newsletter, run the CIRLCE, and maintain 
a community service bulletin board called 
The Source near the bagel bench. Also, the 
1997-98 CSC will organize and plan weekly 
seminars with speakers along with the rest 
of the community to learn first hand what 
(continued on page 3) 
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Students look at volunteer community service opportunities at the C.I.R.C.L.E.. (Staff photos) 








STUDENT PROFILE 


Student Delivers 
the Goods 


By Alex Cohen 

Jonathan Osler is an 18 year old senior 
in House A at Cambridge Rindge and Latin, 
who does more then his share of commu- 
nity service. In the past he has done some 
activities of service suchas the AIDS walk 





Jonathan Osler 


and the City Year Serve-A-Thon. About 
two years ago Osler founded a group called 
Cambridge Cares about the Needy. He 
became inspired to start this organization 
after being touched by the story of ahome- 
less girl his age who didn't have any warm 
clothes to wear for the winter. 

"I've always wanted to do something 
for my community, and I wanted to start 
something that I couldrun," said Osler. He 
basically gets calls from people and orga- 
nizations that want to give clothes, then 
goes and gets the clothes then delivers 
them to shelters and certain organizations, 


He stores many of the clothes in his base- 
ment while finding the right places to do- 
nate them. 

Osler also started this program to set an 
example for others to follow. He mostly 
wants other young people to see what he 
does and try to get involved some how. He 
believes that community service is very 
important in the world today, and everyone 
can and should get involved. 

Jon is an excellent student at CRLS and 
plans to attend Wesleyan College in the 
fall of 1997. His family and friends are 
very impressed by his activities. "He is a 
model student inside and outside of school," 
says his friend Henrik Toncic, "He made 
me think about how I could do something 
in and around my community”. 

When he isn't at the movies, he is prob- 
ably at Fresh Pond Golf Course getting in 
aquick nine holes. Healso is abig Red Sox 
and Patriots fan, and enjoys reading Steven 
King novels. 

I believe that more people should begin 
in following in Osler's footsteps and start 
to do something in their own respective 
communities. 


BOOKS THAT MATTER 


Savage 
Inequalities 


By Andrew Benbasset-Miller 

Is everyone in America enjoying the 
equality and justice guaranteed in the U.S. 
Constitution? Specifically, are young ur- 
ban students recéiving the same opportu- 
nities, funding, and quality of education as 
their suburban counterparts? These are 
some of the questions explored by Jonathan 
Kozol in his book, Savage Inequalities. 

A journey into the schools of America, 
Kozol interviews students, teachers, par- 
ents, and government officials while mak- 


ing his own assessments of the dozens of 


schools which he explores. What he finds 
is shocking and disturbing. 

Black and Hispanic students in the ur- 
ban schools of East St. Louis, New York 
City, Chicago, Washington D.C., and San 
Antonio routinely receive one half or even 
a.third of the funding from local govern- 
ments as their white suburban neighbors. 
An elementary school in the South Bronx 
with a 99% non-white student body has 
classes in a converted roller skating rink. 
Nearby, in affluent Westchester County, 
white students receive more money, more 
facilities, and a better preparation for suc- 
cess in the future. 

Kozol observes two societies being 
formed. One side is being prepared for 
leadership and decision making skills. The 
other is learning how to serve the first 
group through menial jobs and tasks while 
the rules that govern their lives are made 
for them. The details and observations in 
this book are eye opening and inspiring. 


For anyone concerned with the future of 


America and its people, this is amust-read. 


Thanks to the Register Forum 
for printing this first issue of 


The Civic Circle. 





BOOKS THAT MATTER 


There are No 
Children Here 


By Vance Morgan 

There are No Children Here is an excel- 
lent documentary of two young brothers 
on the streets of Chicago. It brings most 
readers to a world far from their own. To 
learn about the many problems facing the 
urban community and how kids get through 
thém, pick up this masterpiece by Alex 
Kotlowitz. Lafeyette(! 1) and Pharoah(8) 
are two brothers who everyday go to a bad 
school, dodge bullets to get home, and try 
to overcome poverty. It seems impossible 
to live in these conditions but the brothers 
prove to the reader why There are No 
Children Here. 

For an interesting book that you won’t 
be able to stop reading, I recommend this 
one. If you are from a place where one of 
these issues seems familiar to you, this 
book will teach you a thing or two. Even if 
you are from a place far from the Henry 
Horner Homes this book will teach you all 
about a part of the country few people dare 
to visit. 
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CAMBRIDGE TRIVIA 


Bring your answers to the C.I.R.C.L.E. (in the hallway behind the main cafeteria) 
before the end of the school year. Those of you who do the best will win a free 
C.S.C. t-shirt or sweatshirt. (Answers will run in the next issue—in the Fall.) 





1. What is th population of the city of Cambridge? 
a. a little more then 30,000 
b. almost 100,000 
c. about 250,000 
d. just under },000,000 


2. What percent of the residents generally vote in Cambridge? Under which 
political party? 


a. 45% a. Democrat 
b. 60% b. Republican 
c. 15% c. Libertarian 
d. 90% d. Reform 


Ww 


. What is the name of the unique voting system in Cambridge? 


4. What is the area of Cambridge in Square miles? 
a. 3.0 sq. miles 
b. 5.5 sq. miles 
c. 6.5 sq, miles 
d. 17.4 sq. miles 


5. How many public schools are there in Cambridge (including high schools)? 








a. 3 
‘b15 
Cone 
d. 29 
; 6. Name six nonprofit organizations in Cambridge. (hint: look in other articles) 
yeras 4. 
2, 5 
i : 
5 oy 6. 





7. Name three of the biggest businesses that are based in Cambridge. 


8. What percent of Cambridge's population is living below the official poverty 
line? Is this more or less than the percent in the whole U.S.? 


aiT% check one: 

b. 13% -more than U.S. 
c. 19% -less than U.S. 
d. 29% 


9. About how many homeless people (if any) are there in Cambridge? 
a 0 
b. just under 150 
c. close to 500 
d. a few thousand 














QUOTES OF THE 
MONTH 





_ Newsletter is 
| ¥ Launched “Civilization is a race between 


4 education and catastrophe.” — 
(Continued from page |) H.G. Wells 

— Cambridge is all about. 

i Next year’s crew is gearing up to run 
~ the CSC in the fall. Support and interest 
_ from students, faculty, and the community 
is crucial to the success of this program. 
Come by the CIRCLE to find out more, 
continue to read this newsletter, and check 
out our bulletin board. We are here to help 
you and the entire community. 








“The only time you mustn’t fail is 
the last time you try.” — Author 
unknown 










“ Here is a test to find whether 
your mission on earth is finished: 
if you're alive, it isn’t.” — Richard 











is 





Jed Stiller was among the fifty-plus CRLS students who gave up a full Saturday earlier this year to help out at 
St. James Church in Porter Square. (Staff photo) 








EDITORIAL/OPINION 


Ebonics Stirs Controversy 


By Jed Stiller 


Ebonics has been a controversial issue 
since it has been established in the early 
1970’s. A negative connotation seemed to 
be attached to the very essence of the word 
and it’s definition, “Black English”. Are 
African Americans in the United States of 
America speaking in a different language 
than standard English? For many years, the 
whole topic of Ebonics was deemed an 
absurdity, and an unacceptable explana- 
tion of the way many blacks in America 
communicated. This all changed when the 
Oakland school board, in late 1996, seemed 


-to pull the Ebonics issue out of an old 


closet to to use it again, but this time in the 
cities school’s. 

Ebonics would be included in the 
English classes and taught ona daily basis. 
The proposed method would be translating 
a sentence in Ebonics to one in Standard 
English. The whole idea, to recognize the 
sentence in Ebonics as Ebonics, not incor- 
rect English which was being explained 
before. Hopefully, it would teach the stu- 
dents the right way to write and say things 
without insulting them by saying that the 
way they spoke was wrong. The question 
is, will this really help the students in the 
long run; and will it raise test scores in 
Oakland and other areas so that students 
can have a good education so that they can 
move on in life? 

Since the beginning, Secretary of Edu- 
cation Richard Riley explained that he 
would not fund sucha program as Ebonics. 
To have a federal official and a member of 
the Cabinet say that a certain program was 
wrong, would probably take the wind out 
of many sails. Surprisingly, the remarks 
made the people fighting for the program 


more determined. They knew that it was 
important to get support from others and to 
show a high official that the Ebonics topic 
wasn’t a joke. After getting Jesse Jackson 
as a supporter, the makers of the program 
felt secure in moving on. What ended up 
happening was that the Ebonics idea passed 
and it was to be used in the schools after the 
teachers had gone through a workshop on 
how to teach it. 

The students view at first was one of 
insult, they felt that they were being ac- 
cused of speaking a foreign language their 
entire lives. The opinion of the students 
mostly came from the high schools in the 
area using this method of learning. An- 
other view of the students basically stated 
that the school’s were undermining their 
intelligence. What the students didn’t know 
was that in the areas where Ebonics was 
used had some of the poorest test results in 
the reading and writing exams, and on the 
verbal section of the SATs. The students 
were either not getting a good base in their 
education or the methods being used were 
not successful. The various school boards 
that adopted Ebonics claimed that the meth- 
ods being used were not working and that 
this new idea should be used. The fact was 
that these schools needed help quickly, 
because no school board, superintendent, 
or state wants to see a school dragging 
down their progress with low test scores. 
Ebonics was the proposed solution, but the 
question is will it really work? 

Those are my thoughts. Please let me 
know what you think! 


Look for our next issue in the Fall! 
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"Phis nressase is from Pinsbeorland. bot wher if cores to racism ane 
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join hard with Cite Year amd stanal age to racial initeleranoe. Ax porters 
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What is AmeriCorps? 


PeneriCorgs 8 fe nations aeuice cengrem thet pravvies 


What do AmeriCorps members receive? 


Arsetcons wembers cerest 2 rnocast tin afarnunes 19 


thauvendas of Araricana of ail ges and backgro cds wveth 
aiucsion avards x mechan fees paces ae baw ol coi: 
rey sevice. Arnerlarps meatier bese meal the atone 
citigal news 4 tha areas of pudkc safely, ecucstn, bam 
feeds, ant the eaemomedt. Trcnch core than S30 spare 
sec, ArrarGorts aedves 2600 oeegiz ir cesutacliven 


SURES Genes 


What do AmeriComs members do? 


The wees that AaeiCorpe aacaens de iz ws diverue as the 
SEMIS By - 
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STRAIGHT TALK 

Corps members commit their time at City Year to Flagship and 
Signature Service (long term and short term) projects along with 
LeadershipDevelopment. This means that a typical day for most 
corps members may include Physical Training (PT), working in 
a school or rehabilitating an old warehouse for most of the day, 
hosting a visitor, participating in a round table, and rejoining 
their team for a feedback session. Many more activities also 
take place on any given day.. like an optional after-hours - 
basketball game, volleyball, soccer or a movie... 


The 1996-1997 Compensation Package was 

¢ Weekly Stipend: $125 (taxable) 

* Performance Awards: up to $1000 during the year (taxable) 

* Post-Service Award for graduating corps members, either: 
$4,725 for higher education or qualified job training 

* Full uniform worth over $1,500 

* Health Insurance 

* Child Care Allowance or Voucher (income eligible) 

* Comprehensive Leadership Development Program 


CALL CITY YEAR AT (617) 927-2500 
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Interview 


Fundamental Counselors Make Great Team 


By Lisa Bairos 
Assistant Editor 

For the past two years Ralph Sennott and 
Lorraine Suarez Davis have been working to- 
getheras counselors forthe FundamentalSchool. 
Sennott has been working for the Cambridge 
School Department for the past thirty-one years. 
For all of these he has been aguidance counse- 
lor at Fundamental. Davis has been working for 
the Cambridge School Department for the past 
two years, for all of which she has been a 
member of the Guidance Department in Funda- 
mental. 

Sennott graduated from Cambridge High 
and Latin. He then attended Xavier University, 
where he received his Bachelor's degree in 
business administration management. Later he 
attended Boston State College (currently UMass 
Boston), where he earned his forty-five credits 
beyond Master degree in guidance. Davis at- 
tended Florida international University, where 
she received her Bachelor's degree in commu- 
nication, her Bachelor ofScience, her Master of 
Social Work and her post-graduate certificate 
in educational leadership. She also attended St. 
Thomas University, where she received her 
post-graduate certificate in guidance and coun- 
seling. 

Both counselors enjoy their jobs very much. 
When questioned why they chose this field of 
work, Sennott said that while teaching in 
Southbridge he became acquainted witha guid- 
ance counselor there who inspired him and 
persuaded him to go on to the field of counsel- 
ing. Davis wanted to be a therapist, but realized 
that she enjoyed working with teenagers in- 
stead. She feels that the best way to do this is in 
their natural environment, which is a school. 

Sennott and Davis feel that they do a good 
job because they make a great team. They both 
get along well with each other, they work well 
together, they’re comfortable and most impor- 
tantly their differences balance out. They both 
feel that in order to be a good guidance counse- 
lor a person must be sympathetic, be willing to 
listen, be willing to advocate on students’ be- 
half, be able to help students impersonally and 
academically, but to also hold students ac- 
countable for their actions. 

Some of their responsibilities as guidance 
counselors are: making sure that students are 
challenged academically and taking proper col- 
lege-prep classes, making sure that students 
receive an appropriate education according to 
their needs, and crisis intervention.When asked 
what her main responsibility was, Davis stated, 


Student 
Service 
Center 


The S.S.C. has a num- 
ber of pieces of informa- 
tion about summer jobs. 

Visit the S.S.C. before 

the end of school. 











Lorraine Davis (top) and Ralph Sennott (above) (Photo by Lisa Bairos using a digital camera) 


"| feel that I need to work with each student to 
reach their personal and academic potential. 
This sometimes may involve overcoming per- 
sonal issues that impede the academic process." 
The Fundamental School 

The Fundamental School with about 450- 
500 students is located on the fourth floor. 
Fundamental School is now in its 20th year of 
operation. Fundamental was started by the 
School Committee in 1976 and it began in 
September, 1977 in North Cambridge at one of 
the old buildings of St. John's elementary school. 
The Fundamental School is administered by an 
assistant principal, Dr. Margaret F, LeGendre 
and an assistant administrator, Vincent Spen- 
cer, and supported by two guidance counselors. 

"The program stresses academic challenge 
and gives students a solid foundation in gram- 
mar and literature, mathematics, history, sci- 
ence, foreign language, and study skills." 

Both Sennott and Davis enjoy working at 
the Fundamental School, which they say is 
different from the other houses because of its 
standard curriculum and the fact that Funda- 
mental students have more of a home base. 
Davis enjoys working at Fundamental because 
"It emphasizes academics and core curriculum 
and it's more structured and academically 
sound." 

Both counselors are very proud of Funda- 
mental and its students. They are very pleased 


to state that four of the top seven students at 
CRLS are in Fundamental, including the vale- 
dictorian, Hiu Ling Chow, and the salutatorian, 
Satish lyer. The Fundamental House also has 
the highest percentage of students entering two- 
year and four-year colleges. 

When asked how they felt about their jobs, 
Sennott stated, "I like it very much. I find it very 
rewarding, especially when students are suc- 
cessful and go on to further education." Davis 
responded with, "I love my job and I love my 
students! I feel very fortunate to have the oppor- 
tunity to work with the students who come to 
me for help. I'm in the position where I can 
make a difference in someone's life and | take 
that very seriously because many of my stu- 
dents need that extra encouragement or compli- 
ment to help them through the day, but what is 
even better is when I receive notes, cards or 
photographs that say “thank you.” That makes 
it all worthwhile." 





Writers Wanted 
The school newspaper is plan- 
ning a special issue for the first 
week(s) of school. Visit R232 





this week. 
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— COMMENTARY — 


The College Board: 
Our Future is in 
Your Hands 


By Jonah Larkins-Ford 
Register Forum Staff 

Being a junior this year I, like so 
many other students around the coun- 
try, felt the obligation to take the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test. I use the “obliga- 
tion” with the most acerbic of tones. 
The reason for my cynicism is that for 
anyone who wants to continue their 
education after high school, itis neces- 


sary to take the SAT's. This is the focal _ 


point of my contempt for the Educa- 
tional Testing Services. 

I don't have a problem with the fact 
that colleges require some type of stan- 
dardized test before entry. I under- 
stand that they think that itis somehow 
a reflection of a persons grades their 
freshman year in college. (My per- 
sonal opinion is that the tests have 
absolutely no bearing on what one's 
grades might be in college. They only 
test a person's ability to take the SATs.) 
What I do have a problem with is the 
fact that the ETS has a monopoly on 
pre-college standardized testing. In 
fact, many of you may have noticed, as 
I so recently did on my Advanced 
Placement Spanish Language exam, 
that the AP exams are also adminis- 
tered and scored by the ETS. This 
"Service" controls the future of this 
country's youth. 

It is practically impossible to get 
into a well respected college without 
taking some form of the SAT's. That's 
not to say that there aren't other stan- 
dardized tests out there. The ACT tests 
are one example of a test which is,to 
my knowledge, not run by the ETS. 
But if a person were to only take the 
ACT tests and then apply to college, it 
would be much harder for them to get 
in than if that same person had taken 
the SATs and applied. 

It just infuriates me to no end that 
one company can have so much power. 
There are anti-trust laws and other 
pieces of legislation set up to keep 
companies from monopolizing certain 
markets. The government recently 
passed a law that allowed for competi- 
tion for cable services. This was done 
because for any given area there was 
one service from which a person could 
receive cable. If you didn't like that 
company, too bad. You didn't get cable. 
It is still like this in many areas, but at 
least now there are laws that allow for 
other companies. For a long period of 
time, only one company provided tele- 
phone services for any given area, but 
laws were passed and now we have 
competition in the telephone industry. 

This is what I'd like to see happen 
in the standardized testing industry. I 
would like to see more competition. | 
want college to recognize that there 
can be more than one meritorious test 
for adequately reflecting a student’s 
projected freshman grades. 

I don’t see it happening though. It 
is big money-making industry. And all 
the colleges are happy with the way 
things are. Things have been working 
this way for more than thirty years. 
Why ruin a good thing? 
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STUDENT SPOTLIGHT 





By Nolwazi Sikhahkane 
Register Forum Staff 


Emerita Yanes 

Emerita Yanes is a senior in Academy. She 
was born in Canton Las Cruces, El Salvador, in 
Central America. She came to the United States 
three years ago, because she wanted to work 
and help her family. “I am the oldest one; 
therefore, my family needs my help. When got 
here, I was looking for a job, but then I got very 
sick and could not work. Then I decided to go to 
school.” 

Yanes said that when she came here, she 
had a lot of problems with English, because she 
couldn’t speak English. “When I got here, I did 
not feel as part of the community, because of 
my background and language. But now it is 
okay. Even though I don’t hang out with people 
who are born in this country, I do talk to them, 
because we can understand each other.” 

Yanes would like her family to come to the 
United States and have a new life. “I miss them 
so much and | have not seen them for three 
years.” 

Yanes has experienced a lot of things since 
she came to this country, and she enjoys the 
education, which was not her goal when she got 
here. “The problem is that I have been sick for 
along time. I always have to have dialysis three 
times per week, because of my kidney. Hope- 
fully, | wiM get a transplant whenever it is 
available.” 

When asked about her main goal, she re- 
sponded, “I want to get acollege degree, then go 
back to my country, change the school system, 
and help poor children reach their education.” 


Rosa Kline 

Rosa Kline, aC.R.L.S. girls soccer captain, 
was born in Cali, Colombia in South America. 
She grew up in Cambridge. She first became 
interested in soccer when she was five years 
old. Her mother took her to a field where she 
found some girls playing there. 

When asked what difficulties she has expe- 
rienced as a captain, she responded, “One prob- 
lem is when a teammate comes to practice or a 
game and has other things on her mind. I have 
to get her pumped into soccer and that as ateam 
we can accomplish the task at hand. If everyone 
is focused except for one person, even that 
person can change the outcome of the 
game... You have to remember that you are a 
role model, and if you don’t provide a support- 
ive environment for your team, then you have 
failed as a captain.” 

Kline said that what needs to be improved in 
her team is that the team has to live up to its 
potential. “Every game | expected us to play 
with heart. If we had, we surely would have 
been GBL champs.” When asked if she thinks 
that one day she will play for the U.S. women's 
soccer team, she said, “Yes, I hope to do that 
someday. That would be the greatest accom- 
plishment.” 

Rosa said, “I feel good being a captain, to 
take control of my peers and be a leader. She 
said that everything she has learned and has 
accomplished on different teams has been due 
to the high quality of her coaches and team- 
mates. 


Julia Baron 

Julia Baron, a House A senior, will be 
attending Vassar College, which is located in 
New York. Even though she is not sure what her 
major will be, she is positive that it will be in 
arts. “Maybe fine arts, theater, or English,” she 
said. 

Baron hated school for the first few months 


of her freshman year, because it was horrible. 
“The assembly on the first day of school de- 
pressed me. I never wanted to come back.” 
When asked what her experience was like in 
high school, she responded, “The first years of 
high school were disappointing for me, but as 
I’ve grown older, the experience has grown 
more pleasant. I hated core classes. With me, 
choices were mandatory for enjoyment.” While 
Julia did not like a lot of classes, she admits she 
had some fabulous teachers. “The worst thing is 
the cafeteria food. The best thing is the oppor- 
tunity.” 

She said that she is excited but also nervous 
about graduation. “The town (in New York) 
I’m moving to is pathetic next to Cambridge. 
I’m going to miss the city and those people. It’s 
been real.” 


SMOKING 


ON SCHOOL PROPERTY 
IS AGAINST STATE LAW! 


This is what you can do. 


Refer a smoker to the after-school 
Tobacco Education Group (TEG) 
Program at CRLS. TEG is designed for 
CRLS students, faculty and staff who 
need information about the use of 
tobacco products, health implications 
and available cessation programs. 
Participation in TEG replaces the old 
policy that called for detention and 
suspension. 


Presenters 


Dr. Victoria Plamer-Erbs, Ph.D., R.N. 
Dr. Leslie Oliver, Ed.D. 


The Program is Free. 


Sponsored by the Health and Physical Education 
Dept. Health Protection Fund 
William Bates, Kim DeAndrade 





Enjoy a 


Happy 
and Safe 


Summer 











Scholarship Awards Night 








Dr. Oliver leads Scholarship Nigh ceremonies in the Fitzgerald Theater. About $200,000 was awarded in 
scholarships to deserving seniors. (Purdy Vantine Studios) 





Restructuring Process 
Continues Through Summer 


(Continued from page 1) 


The restructuring process is now in "phase 
two." Basic ideas were formed during "phase 
one,” now is the time for refining and making 
these ideas into more detailed and realistic 
proposals. 

One of the biggest plans being currently 
created is the task force working to decide what 
the eight units, or "learning community", of 
about 250 students each, will be like and how 
they will be formed. One of the first things this 
task force had to deal with was to define in what 
ways all the units have to be the same and in 
what ways they can vary. Basically, what is 
going to hold the units together as one school? 
There are many set ideas and programs which 
each unit must incorperate, but will be able to 
implement in its own way. There will be aninth 
grade academic advising program in all the 
units as well as a ninth grade core and common 
foundation program, and a tenth grade core 
program. The individual units will be able to 
decide how these programs will be run. Will 
they be team taught, how students will be 
grouped, and how they will fit into the schedule 
among other decisions. Each unit is also re- 
sponsible for providing guidance personnel and 
support services for students, as well as profes- 
sional development for staff, and taking ac- 
countability for ensuring a high quality educa- 
tion. The units are responsible for deciding 
exactly how these will be set up. 

All the units will also be offering elective 
courses which will be open to the entire student 
body, so students will still be able to take 


Just A Start $ummer Job$ 


Cambridge Teenagers Wanted 


If you are 14-16 years old and want too have a fun summer, work of 


or money, meet new people and learn new skills, you can apply 
for ERI at Just A Start from 3:00 too 4:30 p.m. June 2-5. 


Just a Start 


494-0444 
432 Columbia St. Unit 12 





classes in other units, although there will: be 
core courses in their own units. 

The units will created and selected by staff 
members. Staff members will create proposals 
for units, then when the eight units are chosen 
they will select which units they would preferto 
be in, and the units will be assigned. Any group 
of staff members may create a proposal for a 
unit, therefore those that wish may adopt phi- 
losophies based on the current houses, as well 
as create new ideas. 

Another task force that has been meeting is 
a group working to define the common founda- 
tion programs which will be required for stu- 
dents in every unit, although the students will 
learn them in different ways. 

There is also a task force working on staff 
development, both in terms of the way material 
is taught as well as improving on what students 
actually learn, and technology. 

Another task force is working on integrat- 
ing the bilingual program into the school. This 
will be done by joining a bilingual unit along 
with other units so that students can both recieve 
the help they need, and take the same classes 
with mainstream students. 

The restructuring process will continue on 
through the summer, with some changes begin- 
ning in September, and final plans will be made 
during the fall. We are entering the final stages 
of creating the "CRLS of the twenty-first cen- 


Best Wishes 
to the 


Class of 
1997 
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A Symbol of Community Strength Since 1854 


CAMBRIDGE: 292 Cambridge Street ¢ 1310 Cambridge Street ¢ One Canal Park 


Cambridge Rindge and Latin School, 459 Broadway, Cambridge 


SOMERVILLE: 285 Highland Avenue 
EDUCATIONAL TRAINING FACILITY: 


(617) 354-7700 


E-mail: info@eastcambsav.com 





Deposits Insured in Full 
Member FDIC/DIF ¢ Equal Opportunity Lender 
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Members of the Sailing Club hope to become members of the Sailing Team. (sitting, l-r) Mr. Steve Hall, Coach 
| Jack Haverty, Boudu Bagay, Kate McGovern; (top) James Saenz, Georgia Ewen-Campen, Jaesto Eggers, Maria 
Walker, Morgan Clendaniel and John Flajnik. (Rebecca Mailman photo) 


Falcon Sports 








Looking for Team Status 


Sailing Club Enjoys the Sun, 
Competing on Charles River 


By Kate McGovern & Maria Walker 
Register Forum Staff 

Every day after school the CRLS Sailing 
Club members take the T down to Community 
Boating in Boston to enjoy an afternoon of 
sailing in the beautiful weather. Although they 
got off toa somewhat late start, the club has had 
a fun and successful season. 

Led by second-year coach Jack Haverty, 
the club includes ten members from all grades. 
This year, skippers are senior Georgia Ewen- 
Campen, and club captain Boudu Bingay, jun- 
ior Jacob Eggers, and freshman James Saenz. 
The always-enthusiastic crew members are: 
juniors Maria Walker, John Flajnik, and Max 
McMahon, sophomores Kate McGovern and 
Joe Vickery, and freshman Morgan Clendaniel. 
The team also gets racing tips from Steve Hall 


(Drama Department). Haverty and club mem- 
bers take pride in the fact that they are the only 
sports team/club in the school to compete coed. 
The club races against other schools from around 
the state. This year, they came in second overall 
in their league, an exciting accomplishment for 
the group. They also placed 12th in the state 
championships, an improvement over last year. 

Nevertheless, winning isn’t everything for 
the Sailing Club. The top priority is for all 
members to get experience on the water and to 
get solo and helmsman ratings. Now that the 
racing season is over, club members are just 
enjoying their time in the sun, as well as taking 
some time to practice racing techniques for next 
year. So, what’s next? The club’s goal is to be 
recognized next year as an official CRLS ath- 
letic team. 


Boys' Volleyball Aims for 2d Title 


By Christiaan Highsmith 
Register Forum Staff 

The Falcons boys' volleyball team entered 
the state tournament on Friday, May 30 with a 
victory over league rival Boston Latin, after 
another successful regular season. The season 
finished with a second consecutive GBL title 
for the team, which finished the regular season 
with an undefeated league record of 12-0. The 
team's overall record came to 16-2, with the 
losses coming to Newton North and the ever- 
dangerous New Bedford squad, whom Cam- 
bridge defeated last year in the state final. 

The Falcons were led this year by senior tri- 
captains Edson DeSousa, Coaches' Award win- 


’ ner Miscal Vilsant, and Coaches' Award winner 


and CRLS Athlete of the Year Puchong 
Aramphong. The team's play was outstanding 
at times due to the hard work of the team and 
Coach Maria DiClimentes' instruction and lead- 


ership. Left outside hitters DeSousa and Chris- 
tian Little provided outstanding hitting for the 
team, while Vilsant used his tremendous leap- 
ing ability in the middle for superb blocking and 
hitting. Aramphong showed that he is one of the 
best players in the state with his all-around solid 
play and unstoppable hitting from his middle 
position. Setter Neil Kadagathur directed and 
fed the big hitters skillfully with his crisp sets. 
The team hopes to repeat last year's state title, 
but it will have a hard road to get there, and it 
hopes to have your support in what is sure to be 
an exciting state tournament. 


ED. NOTE: In recognition of their good all- 
around play throughout the season, CRLS boys’ vol- 
leyball team members Neil Kadagathur and Edson 
DeSousa were recently named as GBL 2nd Team All- 
Stars, while Miscal Vilsant, Christian Little, and 
League MVP Puchong Aramphong were named as 
GBL Ist Team All-Stars. 


Many One-Run Losses 


Baseball Team Struggles, 
But Stays Competitive 


By Andrew McLaughlin 
Register Forum Staff 

The |997 varsity baseball team had a rough 
season. Everyone played hard and, although the 
team was not nearly as successful as it would 
have liked. Everyone had a lot of fun. The 
Falcons finished with a 3-17 mark, but that does 
not reflect the actual talent and level of com- 
petitiveness of the team. CRLS lost five games, 
including the final three, by only one run, and 
led or were tied in the 6th inning of five other 
games. If not for a few defensive breakdowns or 
strikeouts at crucial points of the games, the 
team could have easily finished with ten wins 
and have qualified for the state playoffs. 

Rough Start 

The season got off toa rough start as injuries 
and ineligibility took four starters out of a solid 
returning lineup. As a result, several under- 
classmen saw increased playing time on what 
was one of the youngest teams in the GBL. 
Overall, this year’s team had seven returning 
seniors and ten new varsity players (five juniors 
and five sophomores) who all played great 
baseball in a very tough league. 

Offensively, the time slumped at times, but 
managed to come alive with hits at others. 
Highlights of the year included two home run 
games by Glenroy James (Sr., R.S.T.A., CF 
.400 av., 3 HR, 15 RBI) and Danny Caceres 
(Soph., Fundamental, 1B/DH .310, 2 HR, 12 
RBI), and back-to-back home runs by Q. B. 
Harding (So. Fundamental, RF/P .295, 1 HR, 8 
RBI) and James, a two-time league All-Star. In 
a huge win at Somerville High, Andrew 
McLaughlin (Sr., House A 2B .300, 0 HR, 9 
RBI) went 5 for 5 and Harding went 4 for 4 with 
a walk. Matt Power-Koch (Sr. Pilot, C) hit his 
first high school home run; while Jed Stiller 
(Sr., House A, 3B .333, 2 HR, 11 RBI), another 
two-time All-Star, added a few more to his vast 
collection. Byron Lowe (Soph., Fundamental, 
LF, .370, 2 HR, 8 RBI) led the team with two 
triples and made a solid bid for the GBL All- 
Star team, while Kris Conceicao (Jr., Funda- 
mental, 1B/P .339, 0 HR, 5 RBI) and Caceres 
were two of the team’s hardest hitters. 

The team began the year without any healthy 
returning pitchers, but still managed to get good 
pitching. Conceicao (39.1 IP, 24 K, 5.37 ERA) 
was the ace, leading the team in strikeouts and 
innings pitched. Mark Arruda (Jr., R.S.T.A. SS/ 
P) pitched the opener and picked up the win 
over Somerville. Che Santos (Jr. Fundamental, 
OF/P 14.2 IP, 8 K, 4.43 ERA) defeated Malden 
Catholic and had the lowest ERA on the team. 
B.J. Doherty (Sr., House A, P 19.1 IP, 13 K, 
5.15 ERA) returned from a broken hand to pitch 
four solid games—including a five-hitter and a 
win over Malden High. Solid relief pitching 
was continually turned in by Harding and Lowe. 

Defensively, the team struggled early, con- 
tributing to several tough losses, but it all came 
together toward the end of the year. James, this 
year’s team M.V.P., made several spectacular 
diving catches in center field. Power-Koch be- 


gan to throw out more attempted base stealers; _ 


Caceres and Conceicao each made quite a few 
tough plays at first base; and McLaughlin and 
Arruda combined on four great double plays in 
the last three games of the year. 

With a such a young team, everyone had to 


ta 


play well together, and all the players came 
through in some way this season. Wally 
DeGuglielmo (Sr., House A, IF) came through 
big to get on base nine times as a pinch hitter in 
the late innings of the games. Kevin Burns (Sr., 
Fundamental, C) stepped up defensively and hit 
a monstrous double at the fence-less Arlington 
field. Michael Donnelly (Jr., Fundamental., OF), 
Declan Murphy (Jr., RSTA, P/3B), Sam Osceola 
(So., Pilot, IF) and Erio Perez (So., Fundamen- 
tal, IF/P) all saw considerable action on both the 
varsity and JV teams. 


Girls' Tennis 
Finishes 14-1] 


By Ned Cclby 
Co-editor 

After a-spectacular run, the CRLS girls’ 
tennis team's season-long winning streak came 
to an end recently with a 3-2 loss to Lincoln- 
Sudbury in the second round of the MIAA 
Division | North Tournament. With the loss to 
Lincoln-Sudbury on Friday, May 30, CRLS' 
season came to an abrupt end, despite having 
gained a first-round bye in the tournament on 
the basis of their undefeated, 14-0 regular sea- 
son record. Still, it was a season of much ac- 
complishment, as the team, coached by Jack 
Noble, swept through the GBL to capture the 
league title and posted the best record among 
CRLS' spring sports teams. 

How did the season go? Says sophomore 
Rhea Gibson, who usually played first singles 
for the team, "It was exciting, because last year 
we won all our matches except our first match 
against Waltham.” But, this year, CRLS got 
revenge by winning both times against Waltham, 
says Gibson. One of the more dramatic matches 
of the season came against GBL foe Arlington, 
when tri-captains Danielle Hobeika and Liz 
Rice lost their doubles match (their first loss in 
two seasons), and Gibson lost her singles match 
as well, putting CRLS ina hole. With the team 
down 2-0, senior tri-captain Vanessa del Valle, 
playing with senior Angie Surpris, then pro- 
ceeded to twist her ankle, almost ensuring de- 
feat for both herself and the team. But, in a 
remarkable performance, the duo managed to 
come back and win, with Surpris covering a lot 
of ground and del Valle making well-placed 
shots. Inspired by their teammates, freshman 
Marley Marcheal crushed her opponent, and 
sophomore Heather Colman-McGill pulled out 
aclose, three-set victory as well, keeping CRLS' 
unblemished record intact. 

Several seniors, including tri-captains del 
Valle and Hobeika, will be graduating and so 
will not return for next year, but many talented 
underclassmen will be returning as well, pro- 
viding a solid base for a team which will defend 
its league title and try to advance farther in the 
Division | North Tournament. 
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MISSION OF THE CAMBRIDGE RINDGE AND LATIN SCHOOL 
WELCOME TO C.R.L.S. 
1. The primary commitment of the Cambridge Rindge and Latin School is the preparation 
The Cambridge Rindge and Latin School offers its of students to be literate, competent, educated, skilled, informed citizens — appreciative 
2000 students an opportunity to participate in one of of the arts, capable of critical thinking and problem-solving, and able to function 


the most comprehensive high school programs in the : Pri ; oo 
SEO Gersity of race, culiure, academic interest effectively within a complex, interdependent and pluralistic world. 


and socioeconomic background is prized by this high 2. We propose to create a learning community for staff and students 

ee achievement in the areas of a. that is safe, caring, consistent, fair, flexible, open and democratic; 

academics, fine and dramaticarts, and athletics. Young 4 z nie ae eux : y é 

people from over 64 nations share ideas and customs, b. that meets the needs of students, parents, staff and society through educational 

and meet the challenge of learning with a collective programs small enough to promote individual fulfillment, yet broad enough to 

goal: educational excellence. encompass the complex interdependency of the world community; 

c. that attempts, in its philosophy, structures, and interpersonal relationships, to mirror 
an ideal world: peaceful, equitable, just and free; and 

d. that achieves educational excellence in an environment which promotes mutual 
respect, fosters human dignity, and, in particular, recognizes, respects, and 


SCHOOLS WITHIN A SCHOOL 


Over the years, C.R.L.S. has developed a tradition of : : 
establishing programs of choice which (1) create celebrates racial and cultural differences. 
smaller communities within the larger school, and (2) 


attempt to cater to the individual needs of our stu- 3. The development of such a learning community entails 


dents. There are six such programs to which students a. a continual striving for innovative responses to changing situations; 
can belong. Each is located in a different part of the b. an analysis of our current administrative and curricular structures to inform a 
school, and that setting becomes a student’s “home rethinking of our school, particularly as these structures relate to the culture of the 


base.” Students and teachers start each day in 
homeroom, a brief but important time to check in and 
to keep up with information about upcoming events, 


classroom, the function of the teacher and the form of the teaching, and the interrela- 
tionship of all educational programming; and 


opportunities and school issues. Ninth and Tenth c. a curriculum that engages students through its social and ethical relevance and 
grade students usually take a core program in their nurtures intelligence of every kind (e.g. verbal, logical, mathematical, aesthetic, 
house or several courses with their program’s staff. kinesthetic, introspective, social). 

Eleventh and Twelfth graders are more likely to take 

courses throughout the building as their studies ad- 4. Theschool recognizes and affirms its intimate, integral relationship with its community. 
vance and specialize. Families’ first contact with the Close collaboration between the school and the community is vital to the school’s survival 


school is through the student’s House/Program Of- 
fice and with the Administrator and Assistant Admin- 
istrator who coordinate the efforts of the students, = 
staff, and parents of that Program. 


and success as an institution. 











In addition to these six programs of choice, the C.R.L.S. Transitional 
Bilingual Program teaches English and a full component of courses to about 
280 students in their native languages: Chinese, Haitian-Creole, Portuguese, 
and Spanish. 


R.S.T.A. 


¢ The RINDGE SCHOOL OF TECHNICAL ARTS, 
established in 1888, is a community of teachers and 
learners who believe in active and purposeful learn- 
ing. RSTA is nationally recognized for its innovative 
programming, particularly its integration of academic 


It is a priority at C.R.L.S. to have all students enrolled in programs they have 
selected as their first or second choices. Itis an equal priority at C.R.L.S. tohave 
the population of each program, to the extent possible, represent the demo- 
graphics, aspirations, and ability levels of the student body as a whole. 
Programs of choice may differ in theme, emphasis, and management. How- 
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and vocational knowledge/ Skills and op hale ite ever, they provide equal opportunity for students: 
of classroom learning to community and work site 
learning. ¢ Students in all programs pursue major college preparation subjects, as well as sequential courses in visual and performing 


PI L OT arts, technical arts, business, media, and technology. 
* The PILOT SCHOOL, one of the country's first ¢ Students in all programs are dual citizens of both C.R.L.S. and the programs in which they are enrolled. 


"gs co} . :. " . . 
ool-within-a-school" alternatives, was founded in * Students in all programs have access to curricular electives throughout the school, and to special services and resources 


1969 and maintains its emphasis on cross-grade Se such as Adolescent Parenting Program, Chapter I, Chapter 766 (the Bureau of Pupil Services), the Career Resource Center, 
riculum electives, advising program and community- Cambridge School Volunteers, theWriting Center, the Mac Lab, the Pearl C. Wise Library, the Integrated Studies projects 
building activities. and the Community Based Learning Program. 


FUN DAM E N TAL * Students in all programs represent a range of performance levels on standardized tests and other evaluation measures; 


P there are outstanding student achievers in every program, and every program tries to meet the needs of a range of students. 
* The FUNDAMENTAL SCHOOL, which began as ccna cal a fen hoe aed 


an off-campus self-contained program in 1976, em- * Students in all programs have equal access to the wide range of extra-curricular activities offered at C.R.LS. 
phasizes a traditional curriculum in an atmosphere of 
discipline and respect. * Students in all programs have representatives to the school-wide Student Government. 


HOUSE A 


* HOUSE A, instituted in 1977 with the reorganiza- 
tion of C.R.L.S., supports its commitment to academic 
achievement through a curricular emphasis on the 
development of study skills. 


ACADEMY 


* The ACADEMY, established in 1989, emphasizes 
collaborative learning though team-teaching, 
hetergeneous class groupings, and integrated studies. 


LEADERSHIP 


_ * The LEADERSHIP SCHOOL, founded in 1990, 
_ places an emphasis on the teaching and learning of 
leadership skills, including effective decision making 
and mediating conflict resolution. A course in Com- 
munity Service is greatly encouraged for all students. 
team-taught 9/10th grade Core program offers stu- 
der ame opportunity to learn in small group setting. 












ART | 











STAFF 
Anne Carroll We are a pluralistic community here at Cambridge Rindge & Latin School. Art 
Ralph Collins is an essential unifying element within the school. Art represents humanity's first 
Deborah Haverty and universal language. It is a basic form of expression for the human spirit. The Art 
Archy La Salle Department strives to meet the intellectual, creative and expressive needs of our 
Robin Gile-Litwin students through a variety of courses. 


The Fine Arts and Photography areas offer four years of courses which become 
progressively more difficult. The in-depth courses enable us to meet the needs of 
students who are seeking a foundation for art careers. All courses teach students 
creativity through the arts, encourage self-fulfillment and personal expression. A 
portfolio approach to student assessment is used. Student and teacher discuss 





personal growth and expectations on an ongoing basis. 


All Art, Photo, Video and Electronic Image Making classes are one year in length. 
Basic knowledge is aquired during the first term. Students who wish to transfer into 
any of these classes should be aware that they will experience some difficulty because 
they have not been exposed to the basic skills introduced during first semester. 


We encourage all students to participate and enjoy the creative process. Cameras 
are provided for students in the photography courses. Our courses are heavily 
subscribed; we ask every student to be sure to list a first and second choice to avoid 
being disappointed. If there are problems and an art elective does not appear on your 
schedule, please contact the Art Department office. All art courses are elective and 
carry full credit toward graduation. 











Art Courses and Sequences 





FINE ARTS PHOTOGRAPHY 
Grade 9-12 Two-Dimensional Drawing & Design: Beginning Art Grade9-12 Intro Photography STUDENTS WHO WANT TO 
TAKE ANY INTERMEDIATE, 
Grade 10-12 Intermediate Art (prerequisite Beginning Art ) Grade 10-12 Intermediate Photography | ADVANCED OR PORTFOLIO 
ART OR PHOTO CLASS,WHO 
Grade 10-12 Advanced Art (prerequisite Intermediate Art ) Grade 11-12 Advanced Photo HAVE NOT TAKEN A BEGIN- 
NING CLASS, MUST HAVE 
PERMISSION FROM THE 
INSTRUCTOR. THESE 
STUDENTS WILL BE ASKED 


; . TO PRESENT SAMPLES OF 
Grade 9-12 Fashion Illustration VIDEO THEIR WORK (A PORTFOLIO) 


*STUDENTS WHO WANT TO Grade 9-10 Video Productions TO QUALIFY. 
Grade 9-12 Introductory Art TAKE A FOURTH YEAR ART 
CLASS, WHO ARE NOT 
GOING TO ART SCHOOL, COMPUTER GRAPHICS 

THREE DIMENSIONAL ARTS SHOULD ELECT ANOTHER Grade 9-12 _ Electronic Image Making 


; : CLASS (CERAMICS, E.LM 
Grade 9-12 Expl " . 
Focre ieee ANE PHOTO, VIDEO, FASHION). 





Grade 12 * Senior Portfolio (Open to seniors who wish to go on to school Grade 11-12 Photo Portfolio 
and prepare a portfolio) 














Grade 9-12 Advanced Electronic Image Making 





Grade 9-12 Ceramics/Sculpture 


| Fine Arts Ve, 


A001 Two Dimensional Drawing & Design: Beginning Art 
This is designed for students who are more serious about developing skills in two 
dimensional drawing and design. Various media will be explored such as pencil, 
charcoal, pastels, ink, marker, poster paint, water color. There will be a focus on 
observation from nature, still life, figure and portrait work as well as imaginative 
work. The basic elements of design, composition and color theory are the core of the 
course. Portfolios of student work will be kept by students and reviewed with the oct in taking other art electives. 
teacher to establish and reflect on student progress. This elective is open to and — Grade Level: 9, 10, 11, 12; Length: Year; Credits: 10 
intended to capture the interest of all students who enjoy art. In addition, students 

considering careers in art as a painter, fashion designer, cartoonist will want the 

background skill training this course provides. Itis a building block course in the Fine 


Arts program and prerequisite for Intermediate and Advanced Art. 
Grade Level: 9, 10, 11, 12; Length: Year; Credits: 10 






















A201 Exploring Visual Arts 


Exploring the visual arts is a course de- 
signed for those students who are not 
sure if they wish to major in Art. It is 
intended to introduce many art concepts 
and materials to the beginner. The course 
will offer drawing and painting as well 
as some basic crafts and print making 

techniques. This course was created asa 
survey course intended to increase inter- 








| 








4. 


A020 Intermediate Art 


This is a course that is available to students who successfully completed beginning 
Art or have an adequate portfolio (teacher’s discretion). The format and basic 
concepts are the same as A001 Beginner Art, with an emphasis on developing 
individual styles. The students are encouraged to build upon their strengths and 
develop a personalized mode of expression. Using various media the students will 
work on improving their skills. This course encourages students to be committed to 


their art and provide a supportive place for personal expression. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: A001: Beginning Art Course or background. 


A060 Advanced Art 


Students need at least one year of art study at CRLS or elsewhere to take this course. 
The main focus of the course is to concentrate on improving and reinforcing the 
foundation established during the first year of art studies. The students will work in 
many media and mixed media. The course has a strong emphasis on developing 
individual style, the areas of drawing, figure drawing, portraiture, design, painting, 
graphic design and printmaking will be included in the course. Students will explore 
in-depth uses of pencil, charcoal, pastels, ink, watercolor, poster paint, markers and 
acrylics. The classroom is supported by a strong art history background. Critical 
thinking skills are encouraged through self critiques and class critiques. Students 
will maintain a portfolio to assess their artistic progress. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10, 11, 12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: A020 


A061 Senior Portfolio 


This course is for seniors who are serious art students considering an art major or 
minor in college. The main focus of the course is the preparation of an appropriate 
and diverse portfolio of work for college admission. This includes completion of a 
Slide portfolio. Course work will include an in-depth study of all two dimensional 
media and a strong emphasis on developing individual style. This course is a must 
for students considering an art major in college. If there are schedule problems, 
please call the Art office. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Beginning Art or 1 year in an arts course 


A102 Fashion Illustration 


This course's main focus is the basics of the fashion figure and fashion illustration. 
The media used will be pencil, pen and ink, marker, poster paint and mixed media. 
The course will concentrate on design, style, color and fabric. Students will create 
contemporary outfits, costumes for the theater, fashion accessories and hats. The 
class work is supported by the history of fashion. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9-12, Length: Year 


C071 Clothing and Textiles I, IL, III, I 
Clothing and textiles I, II, III, IV (see Life Studies/Home Economics Department) is 
recommended for students who are interested in Fashion and Clothing as a career. 








Photography 





A461 Photography Portfolio 


In this course students will put together a collection of photos to present to college 
or a professional school. This can be a personal record of photographic work or can 
help move students in a professional direction. This course is the highest level of 


photography and admission will be based upon previous course work. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Either A460 or A420 








All photography classes will include the history of photography, artistic criticism, and evaluation of 
both individual and professional work, as well as written assignments. 

















a Three Dimensional Arts | 








A274 Ceramics/Sculpture 

This course is a basic introduction to clay 
building and wheel work. The main fo- 
cus is to develop in students an aesthetic 
awareness of the elements of design in 
relationship to three dimensional art. The 
curriculum includes the clay techniques 
of slab building, coil construction, wheel 
throwing and sculpture. Students are en- 
couraged to use clay as a medium of self 
expression. The portfolio approach is 
used to assess student work. All students 


are encouraged to participate in this course. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year (may be taken for two years) 





Video 








A501 Video Productions 


The main focus of the course is to teach the elements of 
art through video. This course is the actual making of 
videos that reflect personal expression. Students learn 
how to use the video camera, storyboard, plan and role 
play the position of reporter, director and camera per- 
son. Students will learn in-camera editing and will edit 
their own work. The history of television and film are 
used to support class work. There is a strong emphasis 
on developing critical thinking skills. Students will 
participate in school-related productions that will be 
cablecast. Students must be capable of both independent and team work. Students 


are held responsible for proper care and use of equipment. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-levelled 











A401 Intro. Photography 

This course is designed to teach the stu- 
dent the basics of black and white pho- 
tography. Each student will be taught 
how to operate 35mm cameras, how to 
develop black and white film and how to 
print and enlarge black and white photo- 
graphs. Inaddition, other basic principles 
of photography and fundamental dark- 
room techniques will be taught. Cam- 
eras and film will be provided. Each 


student will be required to prepare a small photographic exhibit. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9-12, Length: Year, No previous experience is required. 








A420 Intermediate Photography 

This course requires a working knowledge of how to use a camera, develop film and 
make a print. A401 Introductory Photography or an outside class is a prerequisite to 
admittance. The main focus of the course is to achieve high quality images and highly 
skilled darkroom techniques. Students will develop a sense of the aesthetic through 


self-assessment and class critiques. Camera and film will be provided. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: A401 


A460 Advanced Photography 

Students will work with 35mm 2 1/4 format and variable focal length lenses. 
Students will be expected to produce prints of professional quality. Emphasis will be 
placed on more advanced techniques of black and white photography and slide 
work. Course work could be used as a major interest for college. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Either A401 or A420 





Computer Graphics | 








A601 Electronic Image 
Making 

The Art Department is committed to 
offering current modes of expres- 
sion in the arts. The computer as a 
valid form of expression has been slow 
to be recognized, but finally has at- 
tained a place of importance in the 
field. This course is designed to teach 
the students the basics of computer 
graphics. Four major software appli- 
cations that will be explored in the course are paint, draw, Postscript and image 
processing. How the computer can be used as an art tool is the main focus of this 
course. Students will be taught how to translate various fine arts skills, concepts, and 
techniques into the computer medium. This medium is capable of uniting the fine 
arts and photography areas of the department in a new form of creative expression. 
A portfolio of student’s computer work will be kept during the semester to assess 
student progress in the course. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9-12, Length: Year 








A602 Advanced Electronic Image Making 

This course is designed to extend and build upon the skills established in A601 Basic 
Electronic Image making. Emphasis will be placed on more advanced techniques and 
software including raster and vector graphics image conversion, image processing, 
animation, 3D modeling, page layout, and multimedia design and application. 
Students will be expected to produce individualized projects and maintain a portfo- 
lio to assess their progress. 

Credits:10, Grade level: 10,11,12, Length:Year, Prerequisite: A601 


BILINGUAL - E.S.L. 
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E.S.L. COURSES 





Students progress through levels of English as a Second Language (Beginning, 
Advanced Beginning, Intermediate, Advanced). Those who complete Advanced 
E.S.L. take English classes offered by the Language Arts Department. 


X101 ESL Beginning 


In this introductory course students with little knowledge of English take their first 
steps toward mastery of the new language. Focus is on comprehension and commu- 


nication of basic survival vocabulary. Students read appropriately leveled material. 
Credits: 20, Periods: 10, Grade level: 9-12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Testing. 


X102 ESL Advanced Beginners 


Designed for students who have taken ESL Beginning but who are still not ready for 
ESL Intermediate, this course sharpens students’ written and oral communication 


skills and prepares them for a smooth transition to ESL Intermediate. 
Credits: 20, Periods: 10, Grade level: 9-12, Length: Year 


X103 ESL Intermediate 


This course will further develop oral, written and reading comprehension skills 


while exploring English language literature and American culture. 
Credits: 20, Periods: 10, Grade level: 9-12, Length : Year, Prerequisite: Testing. 


X104 ESL Advanced 


ESL Advanced is a bridge to the standard curriculum English program. Bilingual 
students who pass this course may take classes offered by the Language Arts 
Department. Students prepare for the transition by studying the works of classic 
American authors, expanding their vocabulary and reading comprehension, and 
developing writing skills which insure clear and correct communication in English 
in a variety of styles. 

Credits: 20, Periods: 10, Grade level: 9-12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Testing. 


X100 Welcome to EnglishI _X110 Welcome to English II 


These are ESL electives open to beginning ESL students which provide additional 
course work to help students learn terms, expressions and common language used 


in their new environment. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade level: 9-12, Length: Year 


X120 ESL Freshman Core 


This core complements the 9th grade standard curriculum core offered by the 
Academy. It integrates language and social studies skills and focuses on World 
History themes. This core includes a double period ESL class for students testing 
into intermediate or advanced levels. It also includes a social studies class which, 
together with the ESL class, provides an interdisciplinary approach through care- 
fully designed thematic curriculum. 


SUGGESTED SEQUENCE OF STUDY 


Entering students will be tested to determine their proficiency in English, 
mathematics, social studies and science. Once they are placed at an 
appropriate level, students take the following sequence of courses in 
order to fulfill graduation requirements. 

























ENGLISH (E.S.L.) SOCIAL STUDIES 


E.S.L.—Beginning The World Today 
E.S.L.—Advanced Beginning 
E.S.L.—Intermediate World History and Culture 
E.S.L.—Advanced United States History 
College Prep. English College Prep. History 

or or 


Lang. Arts—Std. Curr.* Soc. Stud.—Std. Curr.* 





MATHEMATICS SCIENCE 
Pre-Algebra Principles of Science 
Algebra I Biology 

Geometry Chemistry* 

Algebra II* Physics* 






Trigonometry /Calculus* 
* Not offered by the Bilingual Department. 

See under appropriate department elsewhere 
in this catalog. 














MATHEMATICS COURSES | 





X202 Pre-Algebra in ESL X203 Pre-Algebra in Creole 
X204 Pre-Algebrain Spanish X205 Pre-Algebra in Portuguese 


This course prepares students, who are not yet ready, to take algebra. They review 
fundamental math skills and learn the concepts and skills they need to succeed in 
algebra. Topics include basic operations, order of operations, variables and evalu- 
ating expressions. 

Credits:10, Periods: 5, Grade level: 9-12 


. 
4 


X221 Algebra in ESL X222 Algebra in Spanish 
X223 Algebra in Creole X224 Algebra in Chinese 


This course includes an introduction to positive and negative numbers and covers 
linear equations, inequalities, polynomials, factoring, quadratic equations, systems 


of equation and rational and irrational numbers. 
Credits:10, Periods: 5, Grade level: 9-12, Prerequisite: Passing grade in Pre-algebra or entrance test 











X231 Geometry in ESL X232 Geometry in Chinese 

A basic course with emphasis on the practical applications of geometry including a 
study of geometric relationships, deductive reasoning, parallelism, congruency and 
similarity areas, volumes and deductive proofs. Computational skills and numeri- 
cal applications are stressed throughout the course in a manipulative manner. 


Classes will be matched with standard curriculum geometry classes. 
Credits:10, Periods: 5, Grade level: 10, 11,12, Prerequisite: Algebra I 


X241 Algebra II in Chinese 

This course continues and builds on the concepts learned in Algebra I. Topics such 
as real numbers, equalities, inequalities, polynomials, graphing, trigonometry, ett. — 
will be covered. 

Credits:10, Periods: 5, Grade level: 9,10, 11, Prerequisite: Algebra |, Geometry 





SCIENCE COURSES | . 


X301 Principles of Science in ESL X302 in Creole 
X303 in Spanish X304 in Chinese X305 in Portuguese 


Students learn to understand and use the scientific method in this course as they 
study the basic principles of mechanical physics, physical science, chemistry, and 


biology. Course time consists of two extra periods per week to allow for lab work. 
Credits: 14, Periods: 7, Grade level: 9,10, Length: Year 





< 


( 


X311 Introductory Biology 

Biology provides a survey of the five kingdoms of living things. Also presented is 
an overview of the human body systems anda unit on the chemistry of living things. 
Course time consists of two extra periods per week to allow for lab work. 

Credits: 14, Periods: 7, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Passing grade in Scientific Principles or equivalent. 


+X312 Biology in ESL 

This is an intermediate course which teaches the basics of biology in more detail than 
the Introductory Biology course. It deals with such areas as cell structure and 
chemistry, cell division, reproduction, genetics, immunity, evolution and current 
environmental issues related to biology. A research report as well as an experimen- 
tal project are required. 

Credits: 10 Periods: 5, Grade level: 9-12, Prerequisite: Principles of Science and teacher recommendation. 


@ SOCIAL STUDIES COURSES a 


X401 The World Todayin ESL X402 The World Today Spanish 
X403 The World Today Creole 


This course is designed to introduce and reinforce elementary social studies skills 
and concepts( e.g. using globes and maps; continents, and oceans; local environ- 
ment; the role of the community; the local government; goods and services). The 
students are 9th and 10th graders who are either recent immigrants or students in 
need of additional preparation in social studies. The curriculum focuses on 
Cambridge, the Boston Metropolitan area, Massachusetts and New England, and 
other regions of the world. Offered only to students in ESL Beginning and ESL 


Advanced Beginning. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Length: Year 








X421 World History and Culture in ESL 

X423 in Creole X424 in Chinese X425 in Portuguese 
Crucial to an understanding of our diverse, modern world is the appreciation of 
human cultural development. This course examines pre-history and the develop- 
ment of civilizations in Africa, the Middle East, Central America, North America, 
China, and Europe through the methods and discoveries of archaeologists. Modern 


cultures, basic geography, and study skills are also stressed. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Length: Year, Grade level : 9,10,11 


X430 USA Today 

This course is a precursor to the ESL US History course. It will cover the economic, 
political, geographic and social structures of the USA throughout its history and 
today. Learning about current issues in America will better prepare students for an 
in depth study of historical topics. Offered only to students in ESL Intermediate or 
Advanced. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Length: Year, Grade level : 10,11 


X431 US History in ESL X435 in Portuguese 
X432 in Spanish X433 in Creole X434 in Chinese 


Designed to meet the State graduation requirement, the course stresses basic 
concepts of geography, economics, history and culture as well as current events in 
the Unites States. Development of reading, writing research and oral communica- 


tion skills is an integral part of the curriculum. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade level : 11,12 


X441 U.S. LAW 
“Objection, your Honor!” In LAW, you will learn exactly how lawyers, judges, 
courts and prisions really work. The purpose of this course is to help you 
understand the United States and its legal system. We will examine how laws are 
made and how they are used in our society. We will study the US Government, the 
court system, the US Constitution and the Bill of Rights, criminal law and the 
juvenile justice system, and individual rights. 

~ Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Length: Year, Grade level: 10, 11,12, Prerequiste: Students must be in ESL Intermediate or ESL 
Advanced 


X451 Pluralism in Twentieth Century America 

America is a richly diverse nation and each one of us contributes to its uniqueness. 
In this course, ESL and standard curriculum students will work together to explore 
the ways in which this country encourages yet discriminates against difference. 
Through studies of such topics as racism, immigration, and civil rights, students will 
gain insight into the hisorical development of various groups in American society. 
The course will stress group projects, personal narratives and develop writing, 
research and analytical skills. This course is open to ESL Advanced students and 


_ standard curricuclum students. é 


_ Credits:10, Length: Year, Grade level: 11,12 





REGIONAL STUDIES 


These classes taught by specialists in social studies and native language arts, focus 
on the development of reading, writing, research and map skills as well as mastery 
of concepts. They are introductory courses which employ the native language to 
teach study skills that will enable students to function successfully in advanced 
language arts and social studies courses offered both in the bilingual and standard 
curriculum programs. NOTE : THESE REGIONAL STUDIES COURSES ARE 
NOW OPEN TO NON-NATIVE SPEAKERS WHO HAVE DEVELOPED A 
HIGH LEVEL OF PROFICIENCY IN. THE LANGUAGE OF INSTRUCTION. 








X501 Geography, History and Culture of Asia 

Students focus on the history, geography, and related social aspects of Asia to 
understand the development of Asian culture. They will discover how the impact 
of the past affects the current status of Asian peoples in nations such as China, Japan, 


India, Korea, Vietnam, Thailand and the Philippines. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade level: 9, 10,11,12, Length: Year 


X502 Geography, History and Culture of the Caribbean 

This course focuses on the geography, history and cultures of the Caribbean. Taught 
by a specialist in Creole language and social studies, it develops the skills required 
for understanding literature and history. Topics include geographical factors, the 
interaction of indigenous, European and African cultures, colonization, indepen- 
dence and the immigrant experience. Literature related to each topic forms and 


integral part of the curriculum. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade level: 9, 10, Length: Year 


X503 Geography, History and Culture of Latin America 

This course focuses on the geography, history and cultures of the Latin America. 
Taught by a specialist in Spanish language and social studies, it develops the skills 
required for understanding literature and history. Topics include geographical 
factors; the interaction of indigenous, African and European cultures, colonization, 
independence and the immigrant experience. Literature related to each topic forms 


and integral part of the curriculum. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade level: 9, 10, Length: Year 


X504 Geog./History/Culture of the Portuguese Speaking World 
This course focuses on the geography, history and cultures of the Portuguese 
speaking nations. Taught by a a specialist in Portuguese language and social 
studies, it develops the skills required for understanding literature and history. 
Topics include geographical, historical and cultural information on mainland 
Portugal, the Azores, Cape Verde, Brazil and other Portuguese-speaking areas. 


Special emphasis is placed on the immigration experience. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade level 9,10, Length: Year 


X506 Modern China: Society in Transition 

Linking ancient themes to modern events, students will study the evolution of a 
major civilization. Home to 20% of the world’s population, China is a fascinating 
and diverse country. Topics will include family life, literature, religion, politics, and 


human rights. 
Length: Semester, Credits: 5, Grade level: 11, 12 





NATIVE LANGUAGE ARTS COURSES 





X601 Portuguese Literature I 

This is a comprehensive study of Portuguese literature from the Middle Ages to the 
Renaissance. Students will read and analyze texts. Assignments and discussions 
will emphasize reading skills and literary forms. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade level 9,10, 11, 12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: must be native speakers. 


X602 Portuguese Literature II 

This course provides a comprehensive study of Portuguese Literature from the 
Modern to Contemporary literary periods. Students will read and analyze texts. 
Assignments and discussions will emphasize reading skills and literary forms. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade level: 9,10, 11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisites: Portuguese Literature I-must be native 
speakers. 


X603 Language Litertaure of the Portuguese Speaking World 
This course is a survey of Portuguese literature from its inception and development 
in Portugal to its flowering in outlying areas such as the Azores, Cape Verde, Brazil 


and other Portuguese speaking regions of the world 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5 


X611 Hispanic Literature 

This course provides a panoramic view of Spanish literature both of Spain and 
Hispanic America. Major literary forms such as poetry, the novel, short stories and 
essays are discussed. Students will learn to read and analyze texts and to write 
clearly on literary themes. Assignments will emphasize reading and writing skills. 


Credits 10, Periods 5 , Grade level: 9,10, 11, 12, Length: Year 
Mostly for native speakers, but also open to students with a high level of fluency in Spanish. 


X612 Adolescence Through Literature in Spanish 

This course is open to all students who speak fluent Spanish. Itis targeted to students 
who have graduated from the Amigos 2-way Spanish/English Program, students 
who have recently arrived from a Spanish speaking country, or home speakers of 
English who have taken Spanish courses and want to challenge themselves. Read- 
ing, discussion, role play and drama will be the methods by which students will look 
at dilemmas of adolescence expressed by Hispanic authors. 

Credits 10, Length: Year 


X613 Current Literature Through Spanish Song 

This course is open to all students who speak fluent Spanish. It serves Amigos 
students, those who have recently arrived from Spanish speaking countries, and 
home speakers of English who have demonstrate a high level of fluency in Spanish. 
This course provides a chance to study the integration of literature and music. 
Credits 10, Length: Year 


X621 Chinese I 
This is a beginning course in the Chinese language for students who havea Chinese 
background as well as for other students who are interested in learning Chinese. 


Students will also learn calligraphy. 
Credits 10, Grade Level: 9-12, Length: Year 


X622 Chinese II Bt 
A continuation of Chinese I, this course emphasizes in-depth reading and wri 
skills at intermediate and advanced levels. Chinese history and culture will ] 


explored more intensively. ; 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 9-12, Length: Year 











X623 Chinese III 
Advanced reading and wirting skills will be promoted among students working 
both individually and cooperatively. Students will explore ancient and current 
Chinese literature. ; 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Length: Year 


X624 Advanced Chinese Literature/Composition 


This course offers advanced readings and writings of Chinese literature. 
Credits: 10, Length: Year 


X631 Haitian Literature 
This course focuses on the culture, history, and social trends of Haiti through its rich. 
literature. Taught by a published writer, this course seeks to develop the necessary 
skills to understand literature, and to increase the analytical-skills required to 
become an independent thinker-writer. While learning from established writers, 
students will be taught the skills required’ to create literature out of thier own 


experiences and dreams. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Native speaker 


X632 Haitian Creole for Home Speakers 
This course provides an opportunity for students to become truly bilingual by 
learning the mechanics, structure, and richness of the Haitian Creole language. This 
course is primarily for students who speak Creole fluently but who want to shapren ~ 
their reading and writing skills. Assignments and discussions will emphasize 
reading, writing, grammar and idioms. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Home language Haitian Creole 











SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


aitisd 





BASIC SKILLS 

Basic Skills I and II make up an intensive developmental program for limited 
speakers of English who have experienced academic problems, have had inad- 
equate previous education or require more structured transition into high school 
life. Working in small groups with teams of teachers from the Bilingual Depart- 
ment and specialists from the Bureau of Pupil Services, students concentrate on 
learning basic concepts and skills in ESL, reading, social studies, math and 
science. After several years of study students will be ready for 

other Bilingual Department classes. In most cases, they will rquire longer than 
the standard four years to complete C.R.L.S. graduation requirements.. 


BASIC SKILLS I 
X001 Basic Skills I ESL-Social Studies X002 Basic Skills I Math-Science 
Credits: 32, Periods: 16, Grade level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year 


BASIC SKILLS II 


X003 Basic Skills II ESL -U.S. History X004 Basic Skills II Science-Math 
Credits: 32, Periods: 16,Grade level 9, 10, 11, 12, Length: Year 


PROJECT AMERICA 

A section of students enrolled in the Bilingual Department participates in the 
Academy humanities program known as Project America. (See full description 
under Academy). Team-taught classes of ESL Advanced and U.S. History ESL 
explore the American experience in terms of geography, history, literature, art, 
economics, social structure amd personal perspective with special emphasis on 
immigration. The development of strong communications skills, written and 
oral, is stressed. Together with standard curriculum students, the bilingual 
students participate in weekly humanities seminars and community meetings as 
well as in hands-on experiential activities outside the classroom. Students must 
take all Project America classes to be in the program. 





X105 E.S.L. Advanced-PA 
HEPY/PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


X437 U.S History, ESL-P.A. 
PASS Project America Seminar 


ADVANCED STUDIES 

Advanced Studies is a bloc of two periods per day designed to prepare academi- 
cally successful seniors in the Bilingual Department for higher education. It 
consists of Advanced English/College Preparatory, and United States History/ 
College Preparatory. Taught by a team of two teachers with the active participa- 
tion of guidance counselors, students will develop the academic skills required 
for success in college. They will also concentrate on the practicalities of preparing 
for college such as taking standardized tests and mastering the complexities of 
the application process for admission and financial aid. The course is limited to 








seniors and 11-pro’s with strong academic records who are committed to 
obtaining higher education. Students must enroll in both courses. A committee 
of counselors and teachers will interview and select applicants. 


X106 Advanced English/College Preparatory 

X435 United States History/College Preparatory 

In this team-taught, integrated approach to exploring the development of the 
United States as a nation and a culture, students participate in a variety of 
learning activities. These include cooperative groups, lectures, and peer tutoring 
designed to prepare them for college. Course work focuses on understanding the 
geography, history, culture and literature which have shaped the American 
experience. There is special emphasis on reading, writing and research skills 
which are need for a successful transition to the requirements og higher educa- 
tion. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade level: 12, Length: Year 


OTHER OFFERINGS E 
X701 Business Prep 


This course is designed for students whose limited Engish makes itimpossible for 
them to take the keyboarding classes offered by the Business Department. 
Students learn manipulation of standard computer keyboards as well as the skills 


required to write clear and expressive paragraphs. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year 








X711 Health in E.S.L. X712 Health in Creole 

This course enables students to understand human physical and emotional needs 
and development. It stresses the development of self-esteem and provides a 
forum for the discussion of feelings about cultural values, the immigrant experi- 
ence, and stress related to adjustment to American culture. Topics such as 
nutrition, personal health, sexuality and drugs are explored in depth. This course 


satisfies the health requirement needed for graduation. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade level: 9,10, Length: Year 


X721 Life-skills in Spanish X722 Life-skills in Creole X724 Life-skills in E.S.L. 
This course is designed to assist bilingual students who have recently immi- 
grated to the United States. It addresses the many problems these students face 
in adapting to life in anew environment. Through group discussions, mastering 
decision-making techniques and cooperative learning the students learn to deal 
with many of the difficulties they encounter. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year 





BUREAU OF PUPIL SERVICES 





The Bureau of Pupil Services pro- 
vides support services to students with 
special needs to help meet the require- 
ments of the regular academic program. 
Under the state's special education law, 
Chapter 766, students may receivearange 
of support services for academic and 
physical needs until the age of 22 years, 
or until the student receives a high school 
diploma. 





To receive special education services 
astudent must first be referred by a parent/guardian, teacher, counselor, advocate, 
or her/himself. Prior to a referral, all appropriate interventions available through 

lar education should be tried. To begin the referral process, please consult any 
school psychologist or House administrator. If appropriate, an evaluation will be 
made of the student's learning strengths and weaknesses. Conducted by a profes- 
sional team, the evaluation takes approximately 45 school days to complete. The 
team then determines whether the student's needs can be met with modifications to 
the student's existing educational program or whether specific special educational 
services are needed. 


If the student requires special educational support services, an individual 
educational plan (IEP) is developed with student, parent/guardian and staff input. 
The IEP specifies the student's learning style, the length of time for each special 
educational service, the goals and objectives for each service, and any modifications 
that are required of the student's regular education program. This information is 
shared with the student's classroom teachers. 


The IEP also includes information about plans for post-school transition for all 
students 16 years of age and older. Three years prior to the expected date of 
graduation, or by the student's 18th birthday, a referral may be made through the 
Chapter 688 process to the vocational rehabilitation counselor. 


Chapter 688 is a law developed to provide a 2-year planning process for young 
adults with severe disabilities who will lose their entitlement to special education 
upon graduation, or at the age of 22 years. This law createsa single point of entry into 
the adult human services system by developing an individual transition plan (ITP) 




















Resource Room Academic Support Q070, Q071, Q072 

For students whose general level of functioning is affected by delays in learning other 
than poor attendance. Direct services for students needing support in various academic 
subjects will generally be scheduled for either 6 days out of the 8 day cycle, or 3 days out 
of 8. 


Resource Room Monitor Support Q70M, Q71M, Q72M 

For students whose general level of functioning is affected by delays in learning other 
than poor attendance. This indirect service for students requires the assigned special 
education liaison to meet periodically with the student, parent/guardian, classroom 
teacher, guidance counselor, administrators, and/or other appropriate individuals to 
discuss the student's academic progress. 


Learning Disabilities Academic Support Q080, Q081, Q082 

For students with average or above-average ability whose learning problems are 
sensory and /or visual processing in nature. Direct services for students needing support 
in various academic subjects will generally be scheduled for either 6 days out of the8 day 
cycle, or 3 days out of 8. 


Learning Disabilities Monitor Support Q80M, 81M, 

For students with average or above-average ability whose learning problems are 
sensory and/or visual processing in nature. This indirect service for students requires 
the assigned special education liaison to meet periodically with the student, parent/ 
guardian, classroom teacher, guidance counselor, administrators, and other appropriate 
individuals to discuss the student's academic progress. 





















Learning Disabilities/Resource Room Academic Support 
Academy Q060, Q061 

Direct services for students enrolled in the Academy who have an individual educational 
plan (IEP) for either Learning Disabilities or Resource Room academic support. Direct 
services for students needing support in various academic subjects will generally be 
scheduled for either 6 days out of the 8 day cycle, or 3 days out of 8. Services are available 
in the native language to students who speak French, Haitian/Creole, Portuguese, 
Spanish, or English. 


Learning Disabilities/Resource Room Monitor Support 
Academy Q60M, Q61M ‘ 

Indirect services for students enrolled in the Academy who have an individual educa- 
tional plan requiriong the special education liaison to meet periodically with the student, 
parent/guardian, classroom teacher, guidance counselor, administrators, and other 
| appropriate individuals to discuss the student's academic progress. 
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Learning Disabilities/Resource Room Academic Support 

Pilot Q050 

Direct services for students enrolled in Pilot who have an individual educational plan (IEP) 
for either Learning Disabilities or Resource Room academic support. Direct services for 
students needing support in various academic subjects will generally be scheduled for 
either 6 days out of the 8 day cycle, or 3 days out of 8. 


Learning Disabilities/Resource Room Monitor Support 

Pilot Q50M 

Indirect services for students enrolled in Pilot who have an individual educational plan 
requiring the special education liaison to meet periodically with the student, parent/ 
guardian, classroom teacher, guidance counselor, administrators, and other appropriate 
individuals to discuss the student’s academic progress. 








There are three special education programs at CRLS for students who have learning 
differences that require participation in modified academic curriculum classes in order 
to meet the educational requirements for a high school diploma. Only students who 
have been recommended through the special education evaluation process are eligible 
for these programs. 


Connections Program “QM” modified academic classes 

This special educational program is for students whose learning differences require a 
modified academic classroom program for part of their school day. Modified academic 
classes are available in Language Arts, Social Studies, Developmental Reading, Science, 
and Math. There are Language Arts and Social Studies classes collaboratively taught by 
regular and special education staff, available for students in the program who have been 
recommended by the program staff. The goal is for the student to return to appropriate 
regular academic classes. Some students participate in this program on a part- or full- 
time basis for up to six years. 


Job Skills Program “QJ” modified academic classes 

This special educational program is offered to students with mild to moderate special 
educational needs and whose learning differences affect their classroom performance to 
such a degeree that modified academic classes are required for most of the school day. 
Classes are availabe in Language Arts, Social Studies, Math, Reading, Science, Health 
and Career Awareness. Students are encouraged to enroll in appropriate regular 
education classes. A goal of this program is for the student to enter into a work 
apprenticeship program by their final year in school. Students often participate in this 
program on a part time or full time basis for up to six years. 


Pre-Vocational Program “QV” modified academic classes 
This special educational program is for students between the ages of 13 and 22 who are 
developmentally delayed. The program classes focus instruction on development and 
reinforcment of those skills needed for daily living and for the supported work environ- 
ment. Students are placed at a supported work study site when the team has agreed that 
the student is ready for this opportunity. 











ADDITIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION SUPPORT FOR STUDENTS 


Occupational Therapy Q006 
For students with sensorimotor difficulties which interfere with development of fine 
motor skills needed for success in academic prevocational or programs. 
Physical Therapy Q007 
For students with muscular disabilities or physical mobility challenges which may 
interfere with their educational progress. 
Speech/Language Therapy Q008 
For students who have been diagnosed with serious language, voice, fluency, articula- 
tion, or hearing problems which may interfere with their educational progress. 
Vision Services Q009 
For students whoare blind or partially sighted and are in need of adaptive materialsand/ 
or specified equipment for their educational program. 
In-Class Academic Support 
Some Houses and academic programs offer educational classes where the curriculum is 
taught collaborately. These classes are beneficial for the student who would otherwise 
experience difficulty in a regular and/or bilingual education classroom setting. These 
models include: 
Bilingual Basic Skills | Support QX01 Bilingual Skills II Support Qx02 
Academy Grade 9 Core Support QA80 
Fundamental Language Arts support, grade 9 NQ86 Interactive Math program 9 NQ76 
NOVA Resource Room, Leadership, grade 9 QN90 NOVA Leadership grade 10 QN10 











DRAMATIC ARTS 





STAFF 
Judith Contrucci, Coordinator Gerry Speca, Theatre Barbara Ehrlich, Dance Steven Hall, Technical Theatre 








sequence includes four levels of Acting, four levels of 


The Department of Dramatic Arts offers a carefully ce van 4 studies for aN e Dance, Public Communication and Playwriting. The 
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D022 Public Communication D025 Elements of Theatre 
A practical course in communication designed for students who are uncomfortable 
with speaking in public but who recognize that everyone needs to do so sooner or 
later — in college or job interviews, as part of daily work, as a requirement for 
successful relationship building. The student will learn how to organize, develop 
and write a speech, how to use language convincingly, how to present oneself in a 


A required course for all students who wish to study theatre at CRLS. Elements of 
Theatre presents an overview of theatre arts while providing basic training in voice, 
speech and stage movement. The student will develop skills for building a sound 
acting method based on relaxation, concentration, imagination and sensory aware- 
ness. Fundamentals of non-verbal communication and improvisational acting 
poised, confident manner and how to speak effectively without benefit of prior _ techniques will be included. Students will become acquainted with the variety and — 
preparation. Attention will be paid to developing the student's confidence andthe _ structure of drama, approaches to interpreting plays and the history of world — 
strength and clarity of the student's voice. Specific areas of study will include public theatre. THIS COURSE IS A PREREQUISITE TO ALL OTHER ACTING © 
speaking, persuasion, argumentation, radio and TV broadcasting, oral interpreta- COURSES. Students will be expected to work on one school production during the 
tion, conversation and interview techniques. JUNIORS AND SENIORS MAY year in either an acting or technical capacity. 
TAKE THIS COURSE Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year 

AS AN ENGLISH ELECTIVE. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Semester B 


Theatre | 
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D940 Acting and Play Study 


The second-level acting course for students who wish to refine and further develop 
their acting skills. In addition to more specific acting exercises and vocal training, the 
student will learn how to prepare a role and how to build a character through 
monologue work and scene study. We will also examine 12-14 plays from world 
literature in order to better understand the context in which acting occurs. Students 
must have a high level of motivation and should be able to work independently on 
class projects. A review of the elements of stagecraft and stage management will also 
be included in the course. Students will be expected to work on one school 

uction during the year in either an acting or technical capacity. STUDENTS 
REGISTERING FOR THIS COURSE MUST HAVE SUCCESSFULLY COM- 


PLETED D025. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: D025 


D950 Playwriting 

A one-semester course for students interested in writing and producing original 
plays. We will develop scripts from topics suggested by the students and from other 
sources such as current or historical events, creative writing assignments, improvi- 
sation and newspaperstories. We will learn the techniques of playwriting (dramatic 
structure, characterization, creation of effective dialogue, revision, etc.) as well as 
the basics of theatrical production. Improvisation will be used asa tool for exploring 
the principles presented in the class; acting experience is NOT required. Each 
student will complete a one-act play by the end of the semester and, if time and 
circumstance permit, will present a production of student works in the Studio 
Theatre. JUNIORS AND SENIORS MAY TAKE THIS COURSE AS AN EN- 


GLISH ELECTIVE. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Semester A, 





D865 Advanced Theatre I 
D867Advanced Theatre II 


Third- and fourth-level courses which offer an advanced approach to the study of 
theatre arts and acting. Class activities require students to have a high level of acting 
proficiency and the self-discipline to work independently in small groups. Course 
content will enable students to complete four distinct levels of study in theatre arts. 
Students will explore techniques designed to develop all aspects of their craft: 
action, language, conscious and unconscious role-playing, emotion and aesthetics. 
Emphasis will be placed on the creation of character and on the making of plays 
(production, direction, costuming and make-up). Course work will include lectures, 
workshops, play reading, monologue preparation and scene studies, and will 
culminate in a mini-festival of student works. STUDENTS REGISTERING FOR 


THESE COURSES MUST HAVE SUCCESSFULLY COMPLETED D940. 
D865 Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: D940 
D867 Credits: 10, Grade Level: 12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: D865 








Dance 





D088 Dance I 

A movement class designed to offer students basic dance training and to develop 
flexibility, alignment, strength, balance and coordination. Emphasis is on dance as 
a performing art. Students will learn a variety of modern, ballet and jazz combina- 
tions as well as useful warm-up and cool-down exercises. Class activities will 
include viewing of films and performance events describing dance and dancers 
from a variety of cultures and styles. Students will be required to wear proper 
clothing and footwear. THIS COURSE MAY BE TAKEN FOR PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION CREDIT AND CAN BE MATCHED WITH “INTERDISCIPLINARY 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT,” TAUGHT BY THE HOME ECONOMICS DEPT,., 
FOR HEALTH CREDIT. 


LIMITED TO 20. 
Credits: 6, 2 periods in four-day cycle, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year 


D920 Dance II 

Designed for students who have had previous dance experience and who wish to 
further develop their movement skills. Emphasis continues to be on dance as a 
_ performing art. Students will spend time choreographing original dance composi- 
tions as well as learning a variety of modern, ballet and jazz techniques. Class 
activities will include viewing of films and performance events describing dance 
and dancers from a variety of cultures and styles. Students will be required to wear 
proper clothing and footwear. THIS COURSE MAY BE TAKEN FOR PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION CREDIT. LIMITED TO 20. 
_ Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: D088 or permission of the instructor 





D860 Dance Performance 

An advanced-level performance class which requires a thorough knowledge of 
dance vocabulary and a high level of expertise. Intensive work on ballet, modern 
and jazz techniques will be stressed as will longer and more involved creative 
projects. Emphasis will be on quality of work. Students in this class will be expected 
to perform their work for public audiences. Class activities will include viewing of 
films and performance events describing dance and dancers from a variety of 
cultures and styles. Class activities require students to have a high level of dance 
proficiency and the self-discipline to work indepedently in small groups. Prospec- 
tive students should consult with the dance teacher before enrolling in this course. 
Students will be required to wear proper clothing and footwear. THIS COURSE 
MAY BE TAKEN FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION CREDIT. LIMITED TO 20. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: D920 or permission of the instructor 


D868 Advanced Dance 

An advanced-level course for those students who have successfully completed 
Dance Performance or its equivalent. Students will create their own dance perfor- 
mance pieces and continue their technical training. Students in this class will be 
expected to perform their work for public audiences. Class activities will include 
viewing of films and performance events describing dance and dancers from a 
variety of cultures and styles. Class activities require students to have a high level 
of dance proficiency and the self-discipline to work indepedently in small groups. 
Prospective students should consult with the dance teacher before enrolling in this 
course. THIS COURSE MAY BE TAKEN FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION CREDIT. 


LIMITED TO 20. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: D860 or permission of the instructor 





ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 


English Language Arts instruction in Cambridge is based on four principles: activity, integration, context, and 





inclusion. Language learning is active: we learn language by using it for a variety of purposes. Effective instruction 
integrates the language arts: when we read a text, we talk and write about it. Language is contextual: it grows out of 
our diverse experiences and is best learned in the context of our efforts to articulate the self and encounter the world. 
Finally, language arts instruction includes all students as full participants in the richly diverse community of learners. 


The goal of the C.R.L.S. English Language Arts program is to help all students develop skills in reading, writing, 
speaking, listening, and thinking, viewing, and presenting in preparation for college, work, and the world beyond high 
school. The department offers a variety of courses to meet the needs of the richly diverse student body at C.R.L.S. 





Students should select courses that correspond with their academic interests and that challenge them to develop their RY START 
Th Crystal Canc. 
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minds and their expressive capacities. 


All students must take and pass eight semesters of English Language Arts during their four years at C.R.L.S. 
Students must achieve passing grades in the freshman and sophomore core curriculum before moving on to junior and 
senior electives. Successful completion of the four-year program will produce competence and confidence in the use of the 
English language, acquaintance with a rich variety of literary works and the ability to assess oneself and one’s environ- 


ment critically and logically. 


STAFF 
Paul Burke, Lead Teacher 


Edward Hurley 
Jane Kervick 
Linda Lipkin 
Timothy Mahoney 
Jayne Marquedant 
Steve Matteo 


Frank McCarthy Andrea Romagna McCarthy 
William Morris John Rutter 

Albert Newton Christopher Saheed 

John O'Leary Joan Soble 

Leslie Oliver Geraldine Spagnuolo 

Peter O'Neill Joanne Walther 


Cosette Beauregard 
Phyllis Bretholtz 
Donald B. Burroughs 
Kathleen Clinton 
Michael Corless 





Karen Fitzpatrick 
Karen Hawthorne 


WRITING 
sg CENTER 


THE WRITING CENTER: Need help with a 
paper, a poem, or a love letter? 
— The CRLS Writing Center offers spe- 
cially trained peer tutors who can help you 
with any writing task! 
— The Writing Center is a resource center 
where students and teachers can explore 
ideas about writing and try out computer 
programs for word processing. 
— The Writing Center is a project center for 
the production of the CRLS Literary 
Review and other publications, the organi- 
zation 
of public readings, and the encourage- 
ment of student submissions to various 
local and national publications. 
— The peer tutors at the Writing Center are 
available and able to help any writer, 
beginning to advanced, at any stage of 
composition: 
° generating ideas 
* revising 
* preparing final drafts 
* writing first drafts 
° editing 
¢ finding an audience 





The Writing Center is for you! CHECK IT 
OUT! Room A308 (Arts Building). Open 
Monday through Friday, periods 1 through 8. 
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NINEMEENTH CENTURY 


Language Arts Nine: World Literature 
Semester A & B) 


The Language Arts Nine program concentrates on communication skills: learning to read critically 

and to think and write clearly, logically, and persuasively. All students will read and write regularly and 
frequently, and will study elements of grammar, sentence structure, word usage, organization, and 
spelling as appropriate. The program emphasizes continuing development of reading skills and reading 
appreciation, including an understanding of important literary terms and concepts. 
The readings will focus on world literature, including poetry, folk tales, novels, and plays. Frequently 
used texts include works by Sophocles, Homer, Achebe, Naylor, Cisneros, and Shakespeare. Course 
content may relate to work being studied in the ninth grade social studies curriculum. 
The student will take the Language Arts Nine program for a full year (Semesters A and B). Five (5) credits 
will be awarded for the successful completion of each semester. 


All ninth graders must take Language Arts Nine or the English Reading Lab (see description in the 
Reading section of this catalogue). 





Language Arts Ten: 
Semester A & B) 


The Language Arts Ten program stresses reading, composition and mechanics (grammar, 
vocabulary, punctuation). In literature, the student will be introduced to areas which will be studied 
more intensively in the 11th and 12th grades. These areas will include units in media literacy (TV, 
radio, journalism, film, advertising); non-fiction (autobiography, biography, essays, articles, topical 
readings); highlights of ethnic and multi-cultural literature and women’s literature. The literature of 
the United States, current and past, will be emphasized. Texts include Coming of Age in Mississippi, 
Intruder in the Dust, Inherit the Wind, and others. 


All Language Arts courses will require regular writing and reading in and out of class. Students 
are encouraged to consult their English teachers for guidance in the selection of a challenging course of 
study that corresponds with their academic interests. 


The Language Arts Ten program is designed to follow Language Arts Nine. The student will take 
Language Arts Ten for a full year (Semesters A and B). Five (5) credits will be awarded for successful 
completion of each semester. Successful completion of the core Language Arts program (four semes- 
ters or two years) will prepare the student for intensive courses in the upper grades. 





English Language Arts Electives Grades 11 & 12 


With the advice and support of parents, English teachers, and guidance counselors, students in the 11th and 12th grades will choose from an artay of thematic 
elective courses. An integrated approach to English language arts is emphasized: all courses include reading, writing, speaking, listening’and language skills, as 
well as viewing and presentations skills. All grade 11 and 12 electives require students to write frequently in a variety of forms and’contexts, including journal, 
essay, story, poem, and memoir. In addition, several of the electives are linked with internship and community service programs offered in collaboration with 

_ the Science Department and the Rindge School of Technical Arts. 


Semester A (September-January) 
Adolescents in Literature 
Selected Short Fiction 
Communications and Mass Media 
Semiotics I 
Literature of Groups in Conflict 
Science Fiction 

Shakespeare 

Women in Literature 
Advanced Placement English (full year) 
Film As Literature 
Great a 


World Mytholo; a: 
Advanced Waging s Semin 


AP Ameri n Literature 
Autobio aphy 


Disease and ‘Health i in Literature and Life 
What's It All About? Reading, Writing, and Life 
Reading, Thinking and apg about Essential 


Themes yy ats 


RciesTe 


Writing on the Computer 


Semester B (January-June) 
E819 
E821 
E824 
E842 
E845 
E846 
E850 
E862 
E863 
E864 
E865 
E866 
E868 
E869 
E870 
E871 
E872 
E873 


Adolescents in Literature 

Selected Short Fiction 

Communications and Mass Media 

Semiotics II 

Science Fiction 

Shakespeare 

Women in Literature 

Advanced Placement English (fall-year) 

Film As Literature 

Great Authors 

AP English Literature 

World Mythology 

Advanced Writing Seminar 

AP American Literature 

Autobiography 

Disease and Health in Literature and Life 
What's It All About? Reading, Writing, and Life 
Reading, Thinking and Writing about Essential 
Themes 

E897 
EE99 


Writing on the Computer 
Taking Stock 








New Courses 
World Mythology 
Disease.and.Health in Literature and Life 
What's'It All About? Reading, Writing, & Life 
Reading, Thinking and Writing about 
Essential Themes 
“Writing for TV: Teen Visions 
Senior Project Seminar 
Writing Workshop (not for English credit) 








Integrated Cour: 

E866 World Mythology 

E871 Disease and Health in Literature and Life 
EE99 Taking Stock 

EM99 _— Wrriting for TV: Teen Visions 


ESPN Senior Project Seminar 











Suggested Drama Courses for English Credit 
D950 Play Writing (Semester A) 


D022 Public Communications (Semester B) 





(See Course Descriptions under Dramatic Arts) 





EL99 
EM99 
ESPN 
WwW23 


Taking Stock ied 
Great Russian Authors ~ 
Writing for TV: Teen Visions 

Senior Project Seminar 

Writing Workshop (not for English credit) 
Kaplan SAT (see page 11) 


Great Russian Authors 

Writing for TV: Teen Visions 

Senior Project Seminar 

Writing Workshop (not for English credit) 
Kaplan SAT (See page 11) 





Collaborations with the Rindge School of Technical Arts, 
open to all students by application for English Credit 
(See course descriptions under RSTA.) 


English Courses and Concentrations 


¢ Health and Human Services 
Students with a particular interest in the area of 
Health and Human Services might consider the 
following courses for English credit: 
Disease and Health in Literature and Life 
Adolescents in Literature 
Health Sciences Internship 
Senior Project Seminar 


Writing for TV: Teen Visions (with CCTV internship) 
Senior Project Seminar 


e Arts and Communication 
Students with a particular interest in the area of Arts and 
Communications might consider the following courses for 
English credit: 

Communications and Mass Media 

Film as Literature 

Drama Courses for English Credit 

(see Dramatic Arts section): 
Play Writing (Semester A) 
Public Communications (Semester B) 


¢ Financial Services 
Students with a particular interest in the area of Financial 
Services might consider the following courses: 

Taking Stock 

Financial Services Internship 

Senior Project Seminar 





and detailed analyses of mass media presentations. Library research also may be 


required. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


/ E819 Adolescents in Literature 


_ This course focuses on young people’s lives and the often difficult passage from 
_ adolescence to adulthood. Works studied may include novels, plays, biographies 
and poetry including The Catcher in the Rye, I Never Promised You A Rose Garden, The 
_ Chosen, The Chocolate War, The Pigman, and West Side Story. Class activities include 
journal writing, short autobiographical essays, position papers, and oral histories 
é through which students can come to grips with their own adolescence and become 
aware of problems common to many young people as they mature. Major projects 


__ include a pen pal project with a rural school. 
é Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


E841 Semiotics I E842 Semiotics II 


Semiotics is the study of signs and systems of communication. A sign is anything 
used to convey meaning - a word, a picture, a gesture. Through a series of readings, 
experiments in perception and language games, and investigation of contrasting 
systems of communication - animal and human, instinctual and cultural, foreign 
and domestic - students will explore the range of knowledge and behavior that 
underlies humankind’s capacity to speak. Readings will include The Miracle 
Worker, Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking Glass. Asa major project, 
students will create their own languages - including a grammar, a phonology, a 
vocabulary, and a writing system. The aim of the course is to have students develop 


a deeper understanding and appreciation of language. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11, 12, Length: Semester. 


: ‘ E821 Selected Short Fiction 


_ This course presents a study of the style and form of short fiction. Emphasis will be 
_ placed on short stories, novellas, one-act and short plays and on poetry. Texts 
include Points of View and One-Act Plays. Students should gain insight into form, 

characterization, plot, setting, and theme as reflected in each genre. The skills of 

_ critical reading and literary analysis are developed in the examination of each form. 
~ Students will experiment with various narrative and dramatic writing forms. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 








E843 Literature of Groups in Conflict 


This course is designed to provide the student with a broader perspective of 
American literature through the study of works by minority writers, including 
Silko, Kingston, Wilson, Walker, Douglass, and Haley. Through reading, discussion 
and writing, students will achieve a deeper understanding of minority group 
problems and conflicts as expressed in their writings. Student papers as well as 


active classroom discussion are important in this course. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


E824 Communication and Mass Media 

‘his course presents a study of techniques and themes basic to the mass media 
television, film and print journalism). Texts will include Understanding 
lia and short readings including scripts of TV and radio presentations, media 
and newspaper and magazine articles. Special attention will be given to the 
vertising in the media. Writing assignments will require careful, technical 


11 


E845 Science Fiction 

This course will examine science fiction from the earliest classics of such writers as 
Jules Verne, Mary Shelley, and H.G. Wells to the modern works of Isaac Asimov, 
Arthur C. Clarke, Ray Bradbury, Ursula LeGuin and Frank Herbert. The course 
examines the various, methods, purposes and types of science fiction. Active 
participation in class discussion, writing an original science fiction story, and 


outside reading of at least one science fiction novel may be required. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


E846 Shakespeare 


Students will read and discuss in depth a minimum of four plays each semester, 
chosen by the class from among the comedies and tragedies (and perhaps one 
history). Possibilities include Much Ado About Nothing, The Merchant of Venice, 
Macbeth, Othello, King Lear, As You Like It, and Hamlet. Examinations will be 
open-book and will require in-depth knowledge of the text of the play and its ideas. 
Several essays will be required, addressing themes in the plays (e.g., ambition, love, 
prejudice and heroism). One medium length term paper will be required, and one 
project, which may take any form: print, sculpture, clay, drawing, or other medium, 
representing scenes from a play or artifacts of the Elizabethan era. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11, 12, Length: Semester. 


E850 Women in Literature 


Together we will read, discuss, and write analytically and creatively about women 
in literature created (mostly) by women. We will examine the various roles women 
play in society and family: woman as girl, daughter, adult, wife, mother, grand- 
mother, friend, lover, heterosexual, lesbian, worker, intellectual, homemaker, and 
as the embodiment of good and evil. We will read works by Bronte, Morrison, Tan, 
Emecheta, Dorris, Singer, Dinesen, de Duras and more. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


E862 Advanced Placement English 


This course is designed for juniors and seniors as an advanced placement collegiate 
level offering for those students willing and able to sustain an English course of this 
rigorous character. The aim of the course is to refine the writing skills and apprecia- 
tion of literature of its students. The means used for the achievement of this aim are 
biweekly essays of 400 to 600 words and intensive consideration of the aesthetics of 
the four literary genres: drama, prose fiction, prose nonfiction and poetry through 
close analysis of selected examples of these types of literature; e.g. Macbeth, Moby 
Dick, Antigone, Light in August, The Glass Menagerie, The Return of the Native, 
An Enimy of the People, Arms and the Man, She Stoops to Conquer, The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner, etc. In addition weekly rhetoric exercises calculated to hone the 


writing skills of the students will be assigned. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: 2 Semesters A & B. Prerequisite: Semester grade of 80 or above in 
previous English courses or approval of instructor and English coordinator. It is expected that each student 


take the Advanced Placement Achievement Test. 


E863 Film As Literature (Hollywood Comes to CRLS) 


The thrust of this course is to view films based on literature and analyze the 
transition with a specific focus on the relative effectiveness of each medium to 
convey story line, theme and symbolic references. There will be several papers 
including written reviews of all films and a final paper analyzing a specific work in 
both mediums. Works studied include One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest, The 


Loved One, Rebecca, The Patriot Game, The African Queen and The Maltese Falcon. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


E864 Great Authors (Authors You Should Have Read Before Graduation) 

The focus of this course will be on representative literature by some of the world’s 
great authors... women and men, American and international... whose literature 
continues to provoke and shape our thinking. We will research the life and times of 
each author, and then through selected readings examine literary styles and recur- 
ring themes. We will choose among writers suchas: Dickens, Angelou, Shakespeare, 
Solzhenitsyn, Steinbeck, Cisneros, Tolstoy, Lagerloff, Baldwin, Woolf, O’Neill, 
Beckett, Waugh, O'Connor, Hemingway, Wright and Sartre. Students must be 
prepared to do independent research reading and writing. Everyone is expected to 


make at least one formal presentation to the class, and participate in discussions. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


E865 AP English Literature 


This is an advanceed placement collegiate level offering for students willing to do 
college level work. It is designed to provide students with a familiarity with classic 
works in English Literature including novels, plays, poetry, essays, and short stories 
from Beowulf through Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Swift, Keats, Dickens, and 
Browning to Shaw and Joyce. The reading will be substantial and challenging 
consisting of three or four novels, several plays, poems and short pieces of literature 
each semester. The composition work will include biweekly papers. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level 11,12, Length: 2 Semesters A & B. Prerequisite: Semester grade of 80 or above in 


previous English courses or approval of instructor and English coordinator. It is expected that each student 
take the Advanced Placement Achievement Test. 












E 866 World Mythology 
This project based course will take a multicultural and interdisciplinary approach 
to the study of mythology's from around the world. The aim of the course is to 
enhance students appreciation of mythological literature in the context of history, 
anthropology and art. Course work is challenging. Students will read myths, fables, 
folklore, critical essays, epic poetry, articles and and short stories. Students will also 
write creation myths of their own, research ancient civilizations, analyze recurri 
themes in myths and ultimately design a final exhibition that demonstrates wha 
students have learned throughout the semester. Major works studied: The Power oj 


Idylls of the Kings, The Popol Vuh, The Thousand and One Nights. 
Students will contend with essential questions such as " what is the purpose of 
myth?" and "how does myth survive in today's world?" 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11, 12, Length: Semester 


E868 Advanced Writing Seminar 
Students in the Advanced Writing Seminar will write weekly or biweekly papers for _ 
peer review and revision. Each student will be expected to participate in an ongoing _ 
writing project, such as tutoring in the Writing Center, writing for the school 
newspaper, or working on the C.R.L.S. Literary Review. The Advanced Seminar 
covers personal, reflective, and critical essays, topic selection, beginnings, transi- 
tions, evidence, conclusions, and research paper techniques. Grammar and mechan- 


ics will be addressed as necessary, in the context of class papers. i 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. ib 
Prerequisite: Semester grade of 80 or above in previous English courses or approval of instructor. i 


E869 A.P. American Literature 
This course surveys chronologically the work of noted authors who represent 
America’s rich literary heritage. It includes the poetry, drama, novels, short stories 
and non-fiction selections of authors of both sexes, from diverse races, ethnicities, A 
and regions. Designed to complement the Advanced Placement U.S. History 
course, it will cover the period from the European discovery of the New World to the 
present. This consideration of the great achievement in American thought and 
creativity will enhance our historical understanding of the country that is ours b 
birth or adoption. Students will write frequently and will learn to write an — 
argument, a research question and a research paper. a 


English courses or approval of instructor and English coordinator. It is expected that each student take the Advanced — 
Placement Achievement Test. 


E870 Autobiography : 
In this challenging and exciting course students read and discuss autobiographical a 


writing by professional and student writers. They also write about themselves an d 
their own lives. Assignments are open-ended, designed to be both accessible and 
challenging. Students must be willing to share their writing with others in the class 
and to respond to each other’s work to sharpen their critical skills. The writing 
process is stressed and students will regularly write injournals and do several drafts 
of papers. A final autobiographical project is required. This course will be team- 
taught by teachers from the Language Arts and Bilingual-ESL Departments. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 























E871 Disease and Health in Literature and Life 


Whatis disease? What are the changing notions of disease and health over time: ank 
across cultures? In this course, we will study these notions as they appear in va 
texts--literary, historical and journalistic--and in our community. Course readings 
films may include Go Ask Alice, Death Be Not Proud, A Death in the Family, Terms 
of Endearment, The Medical Detectives, Lives of a Cell, The Coming Plague, and Tht 
Hot Zone. Students will also review the Cambridge Student Health Data Report 
Writing will include journals, personal reflections, interviews, and a research paper. 
A final project and public presentation are required. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


E872 What's It All About? Reading, Writing, and Life 


This course will use selected readings and student writing to explore life is 
personal or public. Readings will show how others have written about life; we 
write to explore and define memories, patterns and wishes that may be just un 
the surface. The act of writing often forces sufficient thought to be directed to ar 
issue that it becomes clearer to us even if it is written to be read by someone els¢ 
Possible student projects include an autobiography, a family heritage project, 

community profile, a career exploration, or an inquiry into a current public issue 
Teaching resources include Wild Mind: Living the Writer's Life and Writing to 


How to Write—and Think Clearly About Any Subject At All. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


E873 Reading, Thinking and Writing about Essential Themes 
This course offers students an opportunity to explore important issues through 
reading, thinking and writing in a comfortable workshop atmosphere. Students will 
select readings in thematic areas with assistance from the teacher and the library 
media specialists. Such thematic areas might include the technological age, the 
American scene, the world of work, social issues, and music and the arts. Discus- 
sions and exercises in critical thinking will supplement open-ended writings based 


onthe reading. A research paper or project will be required, for public presentation. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


E897 Writing on the Computer 


This course is designed for students who wish to develop their fluency and ability 
to express themselves in writing. Students at all degrees of experience will find new 
and exciting ways to approach writing tasks and to improve their ability to write 
well and fluently. Peer review and editing are emphasized. Basic typing skills are 
required and access to a computer is useful but not essential. Computer time beyond 
the class period will be made available to students enrolled in the class. This course 
requires appropriate reading and daily writing assignments, and a willingness to do 
independent work in the computer lab to gain ease with the process of writing and 
with the computer as a writing tool. The course is available in both semesters and 
may be available as a second semester for students enrolled in Word Processing 


(B899) in the Business Department. 
Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. Passing grade in Typing I or equivalent is desirable. 


E898/E899 Independent Study English 


Students may apply to do extensive study to develop more understanding and 
appreciation of some aspect of English language arts which is not covered in the 
course offerings. The applicant, in collaboration with a language arts faculty 
sponsor, must submit a specific study plan for the approval of the language arts 
coordinator at the beginning of the semester. This plan must include extensive 


reading and writing, a major project and a public exhibition of finished work. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. Prerequisite: Teacher recommendation and Coordinator approval of 
student application. 


EE99 Taking Stock 


This project-based course is designed for students interested in the investment 
world asa possible career choice or as a means to explore alternatives to their present 
savings account. You will learn how to write in technical, business style using the 
vocabulary of the investment world. You will be able to read and interpret a 
financial prospectus and report your findings to the classs. You will use a word 
processing program to prepare class reports; a spreadsheet program to track your 
performance; and a database program to analyze historical financial data. All 
students will create personal investment portfolios and prepare written progress 
reports for the class. Selected readings will be assigned throughout the semester. 
Representatives of the financial community will visit the class. Student projects may 
include designing a bank brochure, producing a newsletter, or creating a new 


mutual fund. “Taking Stock” will be available in both semesters. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11, 12, Length: Semester. 


EL99 Great Russian Authors 


In this course we will survey modern Russian literature. We willread novels, drama, 
epic poetry and shortstories from such writers as Pushkin, Chekhov and Solzhenitsyn. 
We will also correspond with students from St. Petersburg, Russia School 238. We 
will read some very new literature, and the Russian and CRLS students will assess 
each other's reactions. Some students will compare literature in translation. Daily 
assignments will include analysis and discussion. We will also view Russian films, 
and produce short papers. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11, 12, Length: Semester. 
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EM99 Writing for TV: Teen Visions 


This is a project-based workshop for juniors and seniors interested in writing for 
television in a variety of forms, including story, drama, documentary, debate, 
commercial, public service announcement, and poetry. Students will develop TV 
programming on teen issues as these emerge in teenagers' stories, in the Cambridge 
Student Health Data Report, and in other representations of teen life. Some writing 
assignments will require careful research and detailed analysis of student health 
data and mass media presentations. A final project is required in writing for actual 
TV production. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


ESPN Senior Project Seminar 

This is a support seminar for seniors engaged in substantial projects. The purpose 
is to help seniors reflect on their work and learning, develop mutual support and 
criteria for excellence, document their progress, and prepare presentations and 
exhibitions of their work. Regular attendance, student journals and portfolios, and 
periodic case presentations are required, as well as a final reflective paper detailing 


important learnings and critical incidents in the development of the senior project. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 12, Length: Semester. 


WW23 Writing Workshop 


In 1996-97 the language arts department will offer a writing workshop for students 
who wish to work on specific writing tasks and responsibilities, including school 
assignments, college essays, job applications, letters, or personal writing. Sections 
will be small, to enable individualized instruction. Any student may enroll. 


Credits: 2.5 each semester. Not for English credit. 
Grade Level: 9-12, Length: Semester. 


Kaplan SAT Prep 


The Stanley H. Kaplan Educational Center, leaders in SAT prep for over 50 years, 
offers you a course to help you attain your best SAT score. Kaplan Test Prep is an 
intensive program for serious students. Students will review substantive verbal and 
math material, with an emphasis on developing test-taking techniques and strate- 
gies. In order to participate in the SAT course the student must have successfully 
completed Algebra I, Geometry and the grade 9 and 10 core English. If enough 


students are interested, there will be a 7:15 A.M. class and an after-school class. 
Credits: 2.5 for the entire course; Students must take both the English and Math sections. 
There is a fee for materials. 


Please register as follows: 


7:15 A.M. Class Monday-Thursday During the School Day 
ecba/mcba 1st quarter ecbw/mcbw 1st quarter 
ecbb/mcbb 2nd quarter ecbx/mcbx 2nd quarter 
ecbe/mcbe 3rd quarter ecby/mcby 3rd quarter 
ecbd/mcbd 4th quarter ecbz/mcbz = 4th quarter 
After School 

ecbe/mcbe Ist quarter 

ecbf/mcbf 2nd quarter 

ecbg/mcbg 3rd quarter 

ecbh/mecbh 4th quarter 





COLLABORATIONS—with the Rindge 
School of Technical Arts, open to all stu- 
dents by application for English credit 


¢ 





. 


(See course descriptions under RSTA) 

* Cambridge-Lesley Careers in Education Program 
¢ Starting a REAL Business 

¢ Financial Services Internship 

¢ Harvard Facilities Management Program 
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All students must pass 16 credits in physical education including a swimming course. Each student must also obtain 5 credits in 9th Grade Health Education. Course work will 
include activities in fitness, individual and dual sports, team sports, aquatics, and adventure courses. Students should participate in a regularly scheduled physical education class. 


Students who fail to meet the requirements will not graduate. 


CREDIT—Physical Education and Health credit is awarded by quarter. A course meeting 
3 times per seven day cycle = 3 credits; a course meeting 6 times per 7 day cycle = 3 credits. 
Each student must meet designated course requirements to earn credit. Otherwise, a 
failure (F) will be recorded and the quarter’s work must be made up. 


MEDICAL— Students who have medical problems will obtain a medical evaluation form 
from the Director of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion & Athletics and have their personal physi- 
cian fill out the requested information. Stu- 
dents whose medical problems do require an 
exemption from physical education will not be 
given any credit. 


UNIFORM—Each student will wear appro- 
priate clothing for the activity. A jersey, pair of 
shorts, or warm up pants, socks and sneakers 
are required for participation in the gym. Pool 
wear requires a bathing suit, cap for long hair, 
and a towel. 


GRADE NINE PROGRAM—AII 9th graders participate in Physical Education which 
includes swimming and Health Education. The Health Education course is held 3 times per 
8 day cycle. The Physical Education program is conducted 3 times per 8 day cycle. Students 
who are registered in the dance program in lieu of Physical Education must pass a 
swimming course and earn 5 credits in Health before they graduate. (Students’ schedules 
may be modified to accommodate their assigned program, i.e. House A, Academy, 
Leadership, and so forth.) 





ELECTIVE PROGRAM—Sophomores, Juniors and Seniors participate in an elective 
program. Students elect at least one activity per term sequence . During the three (3) 
academic years, it is recommended that the student take two(2) fitness activities, two (2) 
individual/dual activities, and two (2) team sport activities. 


LEVELS—Courses will be offered in four categories: the first category is Basic or Beginner 
(B). The student’s experience in the activ- 
ity is limited, The second is Intermediate 
(I). The student has had some exposure to 
the activity and wishes to improve her/ 
his basic skills. The third is Advanced (A). 
The student, who at this level has mas- 
tered the fundamentals of the activity, is 
ready for an in-depth experience in the 
particular skill area. The fourth isan Open 
or Multi-Levelled category (ML). All stu- 
dents, regardless of ability, are eligible to 
participate. 


ATHLETIC WAIVER—Grade 11 and 
grade 12 C.R.L.S. student athletes who are: 1.) bona fide interscholastic team members as 
defined and governed by the Massachusetts Interscholastic Athletic Association; 2.) team 
members for one entire interscholastic sport season; 3.) unable to schedule a full academic 
program of their choice; 4.) enrolled in at least 5 major subjects in addition to Physical 
Education are eligible to petition for a waiver which will exempt them from L5 physical 
education credits, up to a maximum of 4.5 physical education credits per year. Waiver 
petitions must be received in the Athletic Office during the school year in which the student 
participates in the sport. Waivers are not retroactive. 











IMPORTANT INFORMATION 
PLEASE READ 











In the 1997/98 school year CRLS students will be selecting four 
activities for the 1st half year and/or four activities and/or four 
activities for 2nd half of the year. Under the proposed 6 out of 7 day 
schedule, physical education courses are going to be clustered so 
that a whole period of a student's schedule will be filled for the 
semester. Students can no longer take a3 day "stand alone" elective 
for any individual quarter. Student will be assigned two activities 
a quarter, four activities a semester. Physical Education will be 
scheduled by semester 6 out of 7 periods ina cycle. More time will 
be devoted to a physical education class due to the new schedule 
periods and block of time. More credit will be awarded for the extra 
time. A student will receive 1.5 credits for each activity and can 
receive a maximum of three credits a quarter/six credits a semester. 
The Physical Education choices each quarter will be clustered so the 
activities compliment each other. In choosing activities, students 
will only be allowed to enroll in classroom course per semester. 


PLEASE NOTE: In selecting your activities, you need to look at the 
name of the course and the last number in the computer number. 
Number 1 is 1st quarter, number 2 is 2nd quarter, number 3 is 3rd 
quarter and number 4 is 4th quarter. A students should select four 
activities from numbers 1 and 2 and four activities from numbers 3 
and 4. 


All students are required to complete 16 credits in physical educa- 
tion and five credits in health to fulfill the graduation requirement. 








PERSONAL HEALTH & SAFETY | 





PCF2, PCF3, PCF4 Cardio-Pulmonary Resus. & First Aid 


If a certificate is received a student will have opportunities to work in restau- 


rants, summer camp or day care centers. 
Credits: 1.5, Periods: 3/7day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: 1 quarter 


FL34 Violence Prevention 

This course will cover the basics of violence prevention and peer mediation, 
including win-win solutions, communication skills, de-escalating violence and 
basics of the peer mediation interview. This skills learned in this course will also 


prove very helpful for students working as Peer Leaders or Student Mentors. 
Credits: 1.5, Periods: 3/7day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: 1 quarter 


FY33 Stress Management 

The focus of this course is to teach and to have students practice positive responses 
to “stressful” situations. Methods of relaxation, breathing techniques, exercise, and 
good nutrition will be emphasized. In addition students who want to stop smoking 
cigarettes are encouraged to enroll. 

Credits:1.5, Periods: 3/7 day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter 


P901/P903 Sexuality/Human Development 


Purpose of course/key concepts: This sexuality education course will enhance the 
lifelong process of acquiring information, forming attitudes, beliefs and values 
about identity, relationships and intimacy. The purpose of this course is to provide 
accurate, age appropriate information about human sexuality; to provide an oppor- 
tunity for young people to discuss, affirm and develop their values, attitudes and 
beliefs about sexuality; to help young people develop relationship and interpersonal 
skills; and to help young people exercise responsibility regarding sexual relation- 
ships, including addressing abstinence and encouraging the use of contraception 
and other sexual health measures. Key concepts are: human development, relation- 


ships, personal skills, sexual behavior, sexual health, and society and culture. 
Credits: 3, Periods: 6/7 day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter 
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FX 32, FX 33 Smoking Cessation 


This course is for students who are interested in quitting smoking. Students will 
learn relaxation techniques, cessation methods and strategies for handling the 
urge to smoke. 

Credit: 1.5, Periods: 3/7day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Unleveled 


WAKAO 


“PULLING TOGETHER FOR HEALTH” 














__ PL11, PL12, PL13, PL14 Health Is Us 


’ In this unique course, taught in collaboration with R.S.T.A., students will become 
___ health educators. They will learn to plan and conduct health education activities 
___ whichhelp children and teens examine attitudes that influence their lives every day: 
____ the way they invite or avoid violence and injury, the abuse of alcohol, tobacco and 
____ other drugs, ways of dealing with feelings, and ways of thinking about sexuality and 
gender. Students will teach other students in grade 9 Health classes and can be paid 
to conduct numerous health education activities and projects with children, teens, 
and parents. Ideal for students who wish to explore careers in education or health. 
Health is Us will be working ona drama piece around Bill W. and Dr. Bob’s 12-step 
__ approach dealing with alcoholism. This drama will be presented at assemblies 
__ around the city in the 1997-98 school year. This drama group will collaborate with 
a Harvard University group performing the same project drama. 
Credits: 12; Periods: 6/7 day cycle; Grade Level: 10,11; Length: Year 


PM71, PM72, PM73, PM74 Student Mentors/Physical Ed. 
__ The Health/Physical Education Department is working with individual Houses at 
CRLS to establish Student Mentoring Programs. The selected student mentors will 
learn mentoring, leadership and rele modelling skills by participating in a 2 day 
training that will integrate adventure, sports and leadership activities. After the 
training they will be given the opportunity as 10th, 11th and 12th graders to earn 
some of their Physical Education credits as student mentors and teaching assistants 
in Physical Education and adventure classes under the direction of their house- 
based Health/Physical Education teacher. These trained student mentors will also 
___ be qualified to participate in other mentoring activities under the direction of their 
7 House Administrators and other house-based staff members. This course is an 
important part of the new “Transition Challenge” Health/Physical Education 
curriculum. Particular attention will be given to having these student mentors work 
with CRLS 9th graders who are all making the difficult transition from smaller 


elementary schools into our one large high school. 
Credits: Variable, Periods: Variable; student mentors will be expected to meet once per week (either before or after 
school) with their student mentor supervisor, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter (can repeat). 


FM71, FM72, FM73, FM74 Student Mentor-Health 

Students that have successfully completed Health Is Us, will have an opportunity to 
work with Freshmen Health Classes. These PEER health educators will work with 
the Health teachers facilitating classroom activities and lessons. Students that have 
not passed Health Is Us, must have written permission from the appropriate Health 


teacher. The curriculum will follow the THTM model. 
Credits: Variable, Periods, Variable; student mentors will be expected to meet once per week (either before or after 
school) with their student mentor supervisor, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter (can repeat) 


FM51-52 (Fall) FM53-54 (Spring) 

Peer Mediation/Practical Application 

Through video, guest lecturers, role play and brainstorming, students will explore 
various methods to deal with conflict. All enrolled will attend an intensive training 
session where they will learn all the aspects of mediation. During the second half of 
the term, accomplished mediators will mediate disputes, promote and present at 


a elementary schools, on cable television as well as at statewide conferences. 
i Credits: 3 (1.5 of Physical Education and 1.5 of Health) 


PB12, PB13 Basketball I 

The focus of this course is on skills basic to the game: pivoting, passing, moving with 
and without the ball, and shooting. Skill tests will be utilized to measure individual 
improvements. Knowing the fundamental rules, fouls and violations, and working 


as a team will also be an emphasis. 
Credit: 1.5, Periods:3/7day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter 
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PB22, PB23 Basketball II 


Students at this level know the basic rules. The focus will be on refining the skills of 
the various types of passes, of lay up shots, jump shots, free throws, and of offensive 


and defensive play. Skill tests will be administered. 
Credit: 1.5, Periods: 3/7day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Prerequisite: PB12 or PB13 or basketball 
experience 


PV11, PV14 Volleyball I 


This unit emphasizes four basic skills: the bump, set, spike, and the serve as well as 
positioning on the court for effective play. This course is not recreational volleyball. 
Students are expected to practice skill techniques. Skill level will be measured with 


volleyball skill tests. Students will also become familiar with the rules of the game. 
Credit: 1.5, Periods: 3/7day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter 


PV21, PV24 Volleyball II 


This level of volleyball includes a review of the basic bump, set, spike and serve. 
Other areas to be covered include the overhand serve, the dig witha slide recovery, 


and setting blocks. 
Credit: 1.5, Periods: 3/7day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Prerequisite: PV11, PV14, or volleyball 
team experience 


PR11, PR12, PR14 Recreational Games 


This course consists of a variety of games which encourages group cohesiveness in 
both competitive and non-competitive situations. Some games will be modified 
from sports activities and be familiar. Other will not. There will be tag games and 
fun twists to “old” games. Students will also have the opportunity to design their 


Own games. 
Credit: 1.5, Periods: 3/7day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter 


PX12, PX13 Badminton I 
This course is an introductory unit covering racket selection, grip, forehand and 
backhand strokes, and serving techniques. The emphasis is on hand-eye coordina- 


tion and body positioning for efficient play. 
Credit: 1.5, Periods: 3/7day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter 


PT11, PT14 Tennis I 


This course serves as a basic introductory unit for tennis. Emphasis is placed on skill 
development, forehand and backhand strokes and serving. Modified games will be 
played in order to provide as much skill practice as possible. A tennis skills test will 
be given. 

Credit: 1.5, Periods: 3/7day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter 


PT21, PT24 Tennis II 

Intermediate tennis includes a review of the basic serve, forehand and backhand 
strokes, and the rules of the game. Emphasisis placed on improving volleying skills, 
net play and serving techniques by more efficient footwork and body position. 


Evaluation will be conducted by rating doubles play. 
Credit: 1.5, Periods: 3/7day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Quarter,Prerequisite PT11, PT14 or tennis experience 


PT34 Tennis III 
Students are expected to demonstrate fundamental tennis skills in a consistent and 
efficient manner. Focus is placed on the skills and strategies of playing singles and 


doubles in order to play a high level of tennis. 
Credit: 1.5, Periods: 3/7day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Prerequisite: PT21 or permission of 
instructor 





GRADE NINE 
HEALTH & PHYSICAL EDUCATION 





FH70 Grade 9 Health & Physical Education - “Transition Challenge” 
The new Grade 9 Health/Physical Education curriculum is an interdiscipli- 
nary approach to Health that integrates Health, Exercise, Sport and Adven- 
ture. A primary focus of this program is to provide students with Prevention 
and Intervention Programs through a House-Based Team Approach. Health 
and Physical Education are taught by the same teacher, who is alsoa member 
of the student's House Student Support Team. Students will be assigned to 
the course by house so that their class activities can be integrated with house- 
based transition activities. Student Mentors, trained upper class students 
from the same house, will play a major role in the teaching of the exercise, 
sport and adventure activities. This integrated course stresses the develop- 
ment of self-esteem and provides students an opportunity to discuss their 
feelings, attitudes and values about health related topics. Life skills such as 
communication, decision-making, resisting peer and media pressure, coping 
with feelings, using resources and getting along in families are taught. 
Individual Health units seek to increase students’ knowledge of sexuality, 
drugs, alcohol, nutrition, personal health, violence and disease prevention. 
Credits: 5 Health /5 Physical Education, Grade Level: 9, Length: All Year 





FITNESS 











PD14 Dance Aerobics 

This course is a fitness program emphasizing 
moving with the beat. Students practice and 
create dance routines while increasing indi- 


vidual endurance levels. 
Credit: 1.5, Periods: 3/7day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length 
Quarter 
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PW11, PW12, PW14 Weight Training 


The focus of this course is the improvement of muscle tone and muscle strength. 
Muscle groups and their functions will be studied. Students plan workouts based on 
specific muscle groups and then exercise using the universal machines, free weights 


and Natutilus equipment. 
Credit: 1.5, Periods: 3/7day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter 


PE11, PE14 Exercise Aerobics 


This course provides an opportunity for students to focus on fitness. Exercises which 
may be performed to contemporary music are designed to raise heart rates so that 
cardio-respiratory (heart-lungs) fitness may be improved. Students will be taught 
to take their own pulse (a measure of heart rate) to determine whether or not the 
exercise was beneficial. Nutrition, weight control, and exercise are key elements of 


the course. 
Credit: 1.5, Periods: 3/7day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter 


PN11, PN12, PN14 Nutrition/Exercise Fitness 


This course informs the students of specific techniques used to appraise one’s 
physical well being. Students assess their own fitness level. A combination of 
recommendations for healthy nutritional practices (diet) and specific exercise 
programs give the students a firm basis for the development of a personal wellness 


program. Class time is divided between classroom instruction and fitness workouts. 
Credit: 1.5, Periods: 3/7day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter 








AQUATICS 





PS13 Non Swimmer 


Basic water survival skills, adjust- 
ment to the water and skills for the 
Red Cross beginner and advanced 
beginner certificate are covered. 
Students will be subdivided into 
the appropriate ability level for this 
beginner course. 


Credit: 1.5, Periods: 3/7day cycle, Grade Level: 
10,11,12, Length: Quarter 


PS23 Advanced Beginnet/ 


Intermediate Swimmers 
This course is the Red Cross Intermediate Swimmer level program. The student is 
comfortable in the deep water and is ready to practice the skills needed in order to 
be a more proficient swimmer. These skills include the scissors kick, the breast 


stroke, the crawl, the elementary backstroke and a five minute swim. 
Credit: 1.5, Periods: 3/7day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Prerequisite: Red Cross Advanced 
Beginner Certificate 





PS33 Swimming for Fitness 

The goal of this course is to improve cardiovascular fitness by swimming continu- 
ous laps. Skill instruction is provided in order to gain more efficient swimming 
strokes. 


Credit: 1.5, Periods: 3/7day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Prerequisite: Red Cross Intermediate 
Certificate 


PS31 CPR for the Professional Rescuer/Life Guard Training I 
Under new American Red Cross standards, students will be taught CPR and First 
Aid techniques. Students successfully completing this course and a swimming 
prerequisite will be eligible for the new lifeguard course. Students should sign-up 
for lifeguard II & III. 

Credit: 1.5, Periods: 3/7day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Qtr., Prerequisite: Red Cross Swimmers Level 4. 


PS42 Life Guard Training II 


This course provides instruction in the new red cross lifeguard training program. 
The unit requires swimming skills above the intermediate level. 
Credit: 1.5, Periods: 3/7day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, 


PS53 Lifeguard Training III 


This course completes the hours necessary to be certified asa lifeguard. Students can 
work at various camps, rec pools, beaches, hotels, etc. 
Credit: 1.5, Periods: 3/7day cycle, Grade Level; 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, 


PS63 Basic Water Rescue 


This course will provide students with general water safety information for indi- 
viduals, community groups and families. This course is designed to create an 
awareness of causes and prevention of water accidents, to develop a desire to be safe, 
and to encourage health and safe water recreation. This course does not certify a 


student to be a lifeguard. 
Credit: 1.5, Periods: 3/7day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Prerequisite: Pass Beginner Swimming 





ADVENTURE (UMPA) | 











PA12, PA13 Indoor Adventure Ropes Course/ 


Leadership Mentor Training 
Indoor Adventure Ropes Course: Project Adventure is a nationally accepted public 
school version of the renowned Outward Bound program. U.M.P.A. is our URBAN 
MODIFICATION OF PROJECT ADVENTURE. This course consists of a series of 
increasingly challenging projects and activities in which confidence, self-esteem, 
group trust, and cooperation are built as students conquer each successive chal- 
lenge. These activities include non-competitive New Games and “Non-Games”, 
Ropes Course obstacles (low and high), group initiative and group trust problems. 
Inexperienced and experienced students are needed. The object of the High School 
Adventure Curriculum is to have the students take responsibility for themselves on 
the ropes. Belaying techniques will be taught and reviewed. This responsibility will 
be transferred from the teacher to the students. Upperclass students who want to 
become adept at these activities and learn how to belay will be encouraged to do 


some “mentoring” in the 9th grade program. 
Credit: 1.5, Periods: 3/7day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter 


PA31 Canoeing (Fall) 


Students enrolled in this course will learn canoeing, drown-proofing and other 
water safety skills in the War Memorial Physical Education Facility and Pool. 
During an actual canoe trip, which takes place on the Concord River in the area of 
the historic Old North Bridge, students will be able to apply their canoeing skills 
while appreciating the heritage of Revolutionary War. This is an integrated 
curriculum which may contain elements of Social Studies, Science and Photogra- 
phy. A student fee will be charged. The class meets each scheduled period during 
the term and takes an activity-centered one day field trip. 


Credit: 1.5, Periods: 3/7day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter, Prerequisite: Ability to pass appropriate 
swimming test 


PA52, PA53 Downhill Skiing (Winter) 


Downhill Skiing is an individualized course for all skiers. The course includes 
instruction in skills, fitness, conditioning, appropriate clothing, equipment and 
fittings, etc. Lessons will be given by professional ski instructors at top-ranked ski 
areas. A student fee will be charged. the class meets each scheduled period during 
the term and takes an activity-centered one day field trip. Advanced level courses 


have trips of varying length (2 to 5 days). 
Credit: 1.5, Periods: 3/7day cycle, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Quarter 














STAFF 
Margaret Von Gonten, K-12 Coordinator Elizabeth Grady, Lead Teather 


Lawrence Aaronson 
Tamara Berman 


Dionne Greene 
Roslyn Grunman 


Robert Reagan 
Carol Siriani 


Jacqueline Cesario Thomas Haley John Sullivan 
Anthony Cicerone Charles Killilea Bill Tobin 
Michael DeSimone Paul Madden John Toomey 
Vincent Finn Ted Martin 





The goal of history/social science education is to prepare students to become 
reflective decision-makers and successful participants in the civic life of their 
community nation and world. Through the multiple lenses of history, economics, 
political science,psychology, sociology, anthropology and the humanities, students 
study how human beings make personal and public decisions on issues that affect all 
our destinies. The social sciences provide a vehicle to help prepare future aed ion 
that can identify, understand and work toward solving the problew sti 
increasingly diverse nation and interdependent world. A 
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9TH GRADE 


Comparative Histories of the World 
(See House sections for course numbers.) 


10TH GRADE 
U.S. History Survey 


(See House sections for course numbers.) 


THE SECONDARY HISTORY /SOCIAL SCIENCE CURRICULUM OFFERINGS 
ARE IN THE PROCESS OF BEING ALIGNED WITH BOTH STATE AND LOCAL 
SOCIAL STUDIES FRAMEWORKS. THIS PROCESS AFFECTS EDUCATIONAL 
OFFERINGS K-12 IN THE SYSTEM AND IS TIED TO A STATE ASSESSMENT 
PLAN, SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION OF WHICH WILL BE TIED TO GRADUA- 
TION IN 2001. THE DEPARTMENT PLANS TO GIVE EVERY CHILD EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY BE SUCCESSFUL IN THIS PROCESS: THE EMPHASIS IN THE 
STATE TESTING WILL BE ON 20TH CENTUR RY AND M 

WORLD HISTORY IN THE 10TH AND 9TH GRADES. 


HISTORY/SOCIAL SCIENCE ELECTIVES - GRADES 11, 12 
Electives are open to 11th and 12th grade students in all houses. These 
courses offer opportunities for students to pursue interests in the social 
sciences, cultural studies, or history. The courses are one semester long and 
offer an in-depth look at one topic or theme, or are an introduction to a 
discipline. Interdepartmental courses are offered and co-taught by faculty 
from two departments. 


H80 A/B ECONOMICS 

H81 A/B FUTURE SHOCK: ISSUES OF THE 21ST CENTURY 
H82 A/B GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD 

H83 A/B PSYCHOLOGY 

H84 A/B SOCIOLOGY 

H85 A/B INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

H86A CRIMINAL LAW 

H86 B CIVIL LAW 

H87 A/B AFRICAN-AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 

H88 A/B PLURALISM IN AMERICA 

H89 A/B TECH EDGE WITH AMERICAN HISTORY 
H861A/B ADV. PLACEMENT U.S. HISTORY 

H862 A/B ADV. PLACEMENT EUROPEAN HISTORY 
~“2F1863_A/B U.MASS-AMERICAN IDENTITIES 

==. COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP AND SERVICE CORPS 
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‘COURSE IS A REQUISITE FOR THE ELECTIVES IN GRADES 11/12. 












ELECTIVES - OPEN TO 11TH AND 12TH GRADERS 





New courses in social studies 


H81A (Semester A), H81B (Semester B) 


Future Shock: Issues in the 21st Century 

This new elective will draw upon the results of the Cambridge Student 
Health Report and will analyze trends and challenges facing our Cam- 
bridge community in the 21st century. This course includes the disciplines 
of history, language arts and literature, science, mathematics, and, health, 
physical education and safety, is offered in partnership with Harvard 
University's Project on Schooling and Children. The course is designed to 
introduce research methods in the social studies and statistical reporting, 
and the application of those methods to current social issues and those of the 
next century. The course will be supported by resources from Harvard 


University and other Cambridge partnerships. 
Credits: 5 each semester, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History, and CRLS History/ 


Social Science department recommendation. 


JH35 Anthropology/Cultural Survival 

Anthropology is the broadest discipline in social studies: it is "the study of 
humankind." Through its emphasis on the commonalty of human needs 
and culture, anthropology offers a lens through which to view history and 
social change. The discipline ranges from the examination of classic studies 
of non-literate societies to the "urban anthropology" practiced in consumer 
and violence studies. This course is a partnership now linked with the 
Harvard-based organization Cultural Survival. Cultural Survival's mission 
to study and identify the state of indigenous peoples in the contemporary 
world and to help those peoples maintain their self-reliance as they experi- 
ence and adapt to external cultural pressures. Students in this course will 
present their research at local Cultural Survival symposia. Although this 
new elective is offered in the Pilot School, seats are available to all CRLS 
students. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11-12, Prerequisite: House and department approval. 
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H80A (Semester A), H80B (Semester B) Economics 

This course is designed to give students an introduction to fundamental economic 
concepts and principles which will aid them in making practical decisions concern- 
ing economic problems. Topics to be discussed include: major economic systems, 
private-public sectors, business cycles, economic policy-making. Reading and 
writing assignments are varied according to the interest/ability of class. Students 
will be required to read historical documents, take notes in class and from readings 
in the text and handouts, write short reports, and write at least one major research 


paper. 
Credits: 5, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History 


H82A (Semester A), H82B (Semester B) Geography/the World 


This course is designed to give the student an in-depth knowledge of World 
Geography. We will explore all the World’s major physical features to include 
bodies of water, lakes, rivers, deserts, and mountains. It will include a unit on 
weather, climate and natural phenomenon such as, earthquakes, volcanoes, etc. 
Next the course will give an in depth look at the political boundaries, international 
trade, and locations of the World’s nations. Political geography will be presented 
with a concentration on the World’s trouble spots. Students will be required to read 
historical documents, take notes in class and from readings in the text and handouts, 
write short reports, and write at least one major research paper. 

Credits 5, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History 


H862 A (Semester A), H862B (Semester B) 


Advanced Placement European History 

The Advanced Placement European History class is the equivalent of a full- 
year introductory college course in European history from c. 1500 to the 
present. The course covers the intellectual, cultural, political-diplomatic, 
and social-economic history of Europe from the late Middle Ages /Renais- 
sance to the present European Economic Community. In preparation for 
the AP exam, the course requires extensive essay writing and the use of 
document-based questions. Additionally, it meets for a double period. The 
advanced placement program is designed to present both a thematic and 
chronological approach to European history. Successful completion of this 
course and the AP exam qualifies students for the national AP Exam 


Scholarships. 
Credits:10, Grade Level: 11-12 Length: Year, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History and 


teacher recommendation. Taking the AP test is an expectation. 


H862 A (Semester A), H862B (Semester B) 


University of Massachusetts-Boston: American Identities 

American Identities, offered in collaboration with the undergraduate His- 
tory Department at U, Mass.-Boston, is the equivalent of the required 
introductory course to the U. Mass. program in American Studies. The 
course will be taught at CRLS by a member of the History/Social Science 
department. The course is designed to give students knowledge of the 
concepts and methodologies used in American Studies. Several research/ 
resource visits to the U.Mass. will be conducted. Students will analyze the 
common/competing identities and multiple "ways of reading” American 
culture in the 20th century through the study of history, literature and the 
media. U.Mass./the Cambridge Public Schools are exploring the possibil- 
ity of awarding U.Mass. credit to CRLS students upon successful comple- 


tion of this course. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11-12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History, 
and CRLS History/Social Science Department recommendation. 





H83A (Semester A), H83B (Semester B) Psychology 

Psychology is an introductory course in the study of human behavior. Child 
development, learning, perception, adolescence, mental health, mental illness 
and interaction are some of the topics covered in this one semester course. 
Students will be required to read historical documents, take notes in class and 
from readings in the text and handouts, write historical essays, and write atleast 
one major research paper. 

Credits: 5, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History 


H84A (Semester A), H84B (Semester B) Sociology 
This course introduces students to the social structure of life in the United States 
and will attempt to deal with current social problems.This course examines 
why and how people live in groups, the period of adolescence and the process 
of socialization; the effect of and relationship among social institutions, such as 
family, church, school; and the social class structure in the United States and its 
effect on individuals. Students will be required to read documents, take notes 
in class and from readings in the text and handouts, write historical essays, and 
write at least one major research paper. 

Credits: 5, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History 















H85A (Semester A), H85B (Semester B) International Relations 

This course is designed to develop in students an awareness of the ever changing 
world around us. The crises resulting from events, past and present, will be 
examined. Concepts such as sovereignty, intervention, human rights, interdepen- 
dence and conflict resolution will be stressed throughout the course. the class will 
be offered to juniors or seniors who have successfully completed the United States 
history requirement. If you have an interest in the world around you, and an 
eagerness to learn more — then this is the course for you. Students will be required 
to read historical documents, take notes in class and from readings in the text and 
handouts, write historical essays, and write at least one major historical research 


paper. 
Credits: 5, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History 


H86A (Semester A only) Criminal Law 

A hands on approach to legal realities encountered in and out of court. Various 
issues arising in and out of school, at home both public and private, and at work will 
be examined. The student will examine case studies relating to criminal matters 
involving both the person and property. The whole spectrum from adult and 
juvenile levels will be analyzed. The entire process from arrest through sentencing 
and appeals will be explored. Students will participate in public speaking, investi- 
gative research, cooperative learning, and interfacing with law related personnel. A 
research paper will be required. 

Credits 5, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History 


H86B (semester B only) Civil Law 

A hands on approach to legal realities encountered in and out of court. Various 
issues arising in and out of school, at home both public and private, and at work will 
be examined. The student will develop responses to consumer affairs, family law, 
housing law, poverty law, individual rights, liberties and responsibilities, and tort 
suits. The student will participate in public speaking, investigative research, 
cooperative learning, and interfacing with law-related personnel. A research paper 


will be required. 
Credits 5, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History 


H89A (Semester A), H89B (Semester B) Tech Edge/American History 
This course will have a dual purpose. Students will integrate technology with an in 
depth analysis of 20th century American History. We will focus upon World War, 
Government, Urbanization, Civil Rights, Vietnam Era, and Contemporary America. 
Technology utilized will include various hardware and software. Hardware will 
include: Macintosh computer, CD Rom, Laser Disk, interactive multimedia, 
camcorder and VCR with video, and scanner. Software will include: hypercard, 
supercard, ABC Interactive, Claris works, Internet, E-Mail, distant learning, Geo- 
graphic perspective of U.S. History, Point of View, and various CD Rom titles. All 
students will be required to produce a computer generated presentation as a final 
project. 

Credits 5, PREREQUISITE: Successful Completion of World History and U.S. History (No past experience with 
computers is necessary, just your interest. We will assist you with computer access.) 


H861A (Semester A), H861 B (Semester B) 


Advanced Placement American History 

The History /Social Science Department's Advanced Placement United States His- 
tory course is the equivalent of a full-year introductory college course from 1492 to 
the present. The course covers political institutions and behavior, public policy, 
social and economic change, diplomacy and internationalrrelations, and cultural 
and intellectual developments from the first European explorations of the Americas 
to the present. In preparation for the AP exam, students write essays extensively 
and use document-based questions. The AP program is designed to present botha 
thematic and chronological approach to United States history. Successful comple- 
tion of this course and the AP exam qualifies a student for the National AP Exam 


Scholarships. 
Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and US History and teacher recommen- 
dation. Taking the AP US History exam is an expectation. 


H87A (Semester A), H87B (SemesterB) African American Experience 
Black studies begins with an exploration of the roots of the African American culture 
in the traditions and institutions of African societies. The evolution of the African 
American institutions as well as the contributions and influence of Black politicians, 
scientists, authors, teachers will be explored. An emphasis will be placed on the 
African American’s participation in the following: American Revolution, Enlight- 
enment, pre- and post-Civil War, DuBois v. B. T. Washington, Great Migration, 
Harlem Renaissance, Depression, Civil Rights, and current issues. Students will be 
required to read historical documents, take notes in class and from readings in the 
text and handouts. and write historical essays andat least one major historical 
research paper. 

Credits 5, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History 
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The following courses are bridge courses 
offered with other departments and/or programs: 


Please note specifics. 








H88A (Semester A), H88B (Semester B) 
Pluralism/20th Century America 


America is a richly diverse nation and each one of us contributes to its 
uniqueness. In this course, ESL students and students from the standard 
curriculum will explore the ways in which this country both encourages and 
discriminates against difference. Through studies of such topics as racism, 
immigration, and civil rights, students will understand the historical develop- 
ment of various groups in America and will determine their own place in 
society. We will study issues of race, gender, religion, and ethnicity. It will be 
team taught by teachers from the Bilingual and Social Studies departments. It 
will stress group work, personal narratives, and class participation. Students 
will develop writing, research, and analytical skills through projects such as 


term research papers. 
Credits 5, Prerequisite: Completed and passed advanced ESL, (for ESL Students) ,World History and U.S. 
History (for others). 


H9I0A (Semester A), H90B (Semester B) 


Modern China: Society in Transition 

This course will be team taught with a teacher from the bilingual department 
and the Social Studies department. Linking ancient themes to modern events, 
students in this class will study the evolution of a major civilization. Home to 
20% of the world’s population, China is a fascinating and diverse culture from 
which we have much to learn. Topics will include family life, literature, 
religion, politics and human rights. The course will include films, journal 
writing, research projects, student-to-student learning and will be team taught 


by teachers from the Social Studies and Bilingual-ESL departments. 
Credits 5, Prerequisite: Completed and passed advanced ESL, (for ESL Students) ,World History and U.S. 
History (for others). 


Community Leadership Service Corps, 
Community Leadership Service Corps, teamed through RSTA, is a year-long 
course (10 credits). See John Shea in R131 for sign-up. 











See also the listings for Fundamental School (the 
humanities course American Identity Past and 
Present) and Pilot School social studies offerings as 
places in those house-based courses are available for 
school-wide registration. 














LIFE STUDIES/HOME ECONOMICS 











available to you. 


enrolling in our CLOTHING and TEXTILES course. 





The Life Studies/Home Economics Department of CRLS presently offers a variety of courses designed to meet your 
needs in the changing times of today’s society. For example: 


* Do you wish to learn how to plan and prepare creative, delicious meals that help your body stay trim and healthy, 
and can be prepared as economically as possible? Perhaps you should consider one of the two different FOOD_courses 


* Maybe your life theme at present focuses on creative, well-designed clothing and accessories. If so, you might consider 


* Are you interested in learning about children? A course in CHILD DEVELOPMENT will help you understand the 
development and management of children from conception through the pre-school years. 


* Do you enjoy working and playing with young children? If so, why not consider working out in the community Day 
Care Centers and gain 20 credits through our EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION program. 


* Are you a teenage parent and need help and support in completing high school? We havea special program designed 
to meet your needs. Please contact our office to be enrolled in the ADOLESCENT PARENTING program. 


Remember, no matter which course you elect to take in Lifestudies/Home Economics, basic concepts in consumerism, 
human relations and survival skills will be learned as an integral part of all courses. We are really looking forward to 
meeting you. Why not drop in sometime for a visit? Our office is located in Room R254. 





STAFF 
Sherry C. Trella, Coordinator 


Betsy Bard _ Denise Belloste 
Rhina Framondi 


Rita Kappers-Alesi Joanne Musto 








Clothing 





C07A Clothing and Textiles I-IV 


The course in clothing focuses on clothing, construction, emphasizing design and 
fabrics: For up to 4 years, students can learn construction techniques of increasing 
difficulty, including tailoring and can also learn to design fashions with or without 
a pattern. Each student MUST provide his or her own fabric, patterns, notions, pins, 
hand needle and bobbin. Completion of at least one garment per term and daily 
work in class is required. Extra craft projects could include quilting, stitchery, 
crocheting, knitting, etc. This course is a multi-leveled course designed for the 
beginner, intermediate and advanced student. 


Credits: 5, Periods: 6, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Semester I 
Prerequisite: Successful completion of previous level for Clothing II, IIL, and IV 


C07B Clothing and Textiles I-IV 


The course in clothing focuses on clothing, construction, emphasizing design and 
fabrics. For up to 4 years, students can learn construction techniques of increasing 
difficulty, including tailoring and can also learn to design fashions with or without 
a pattern. Each student MUST provide his or her own fabric, patterns, notions, pins, 
hand needle and bobbin. Completion of at least one garment per term and daily 
work in class is required. Extra craft projects could include quilting, stitchery, 
crocheting, knitting, etc. This course is a multi-leveled course designed for the 
beginner, intermediate and advanced student. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 6, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Semester II 

Prerequisite: Successful completion of previous level for Clothing II, IIL, and IV 


Jeanne Funk-Gedies 
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Diane Carvalho 
Doris Gilberti 
Carol Nolan-Kelley 


Erin Blake 


Civita Simeone 


The following course is recommended for students who are interested in 
fashion and clothing as a career. (See Art Department.) 


A102 Fashion Illustration 


This course's main focus is the basics of the fashion figure and fashion 


illustration. The media used will be pencil, pen and ink, marker, poster paint 
and mixed media. The course will concentrate on design, style, color and fabric. 
Students will create contemporary outfits, costumes for the theater, fashion 
accessories and hats. The class work is supported by the history of fashion. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 9-12, Length: Year 











Foods 


C072 Food Power ‘ 


Food Power is a basic introductory foods lab course. In addition to providing basic 
skills in menu planning, food preparation, serving, and kitchen clean-up, this course 
offers opportunities for students to experience new foods and explore creative 
approaches to meals. Important concepts and issues in nutrition and consumerism 


are covered. Attendance and class participation are mandatory. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 6 out of 7, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year > 








C920 All About Food 1 & 2 ; 


All About Foods not only provides hands-on experience working in groups to 
cooperatively plan, prepare, taste and clean up in the foods lab, but also involves 
class work related to consumerism, food preparation skills, and food-related careers. 
Students will also explore basics of good nutrition and weight control as applied to 
diverse cultural and economic styles. 


Credits: 10, Periods: 6 out of 7 day cycle, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Successful completion 
of previous level 
















Human Development 


C861 Early Childhood Education & Aide 


Are you interested in working with young children? If so, Early Childhood Educa- 
tion might be just the course for you! The program offers interested students the 
opportunity to study the physical, emotional, social and mental development of 
young children and to actually work with children three times a week as a “teacher 
aide” at a local child care center or elementary classroom. Regular attendance, a 
strong sense of responsiblity, and a definite interest in working with children are 
important requirements. Successful completion of the course will provide entry 


level skills as a child care worker. 
Credits: 20, Periods: 10 (Double), Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year 





C922 Child Development 


Child Development stresses the responsibilities of parenthood and how a child 
affects all aspects of parents’ lives. Learning to develop good decision making skills 
will be used in evaluating readiness for parenting, in choosing life styles for 
parenthood, in considerations in family planning, and in determining the effects of 
one’s present behavior on one’s future goals. Growth and development from infancy 
to pre-school years will be covered, with an emphasis on parenting skills. Under- 
standing appropriate behavior for children at different stages of development is a 
major goal of the Child Development class. Fun projects that can be done with 
children will be explored. Written assignments, individual and group projects, tests, 


and active participation will be used in the grading process. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: One Semester 








Adolescent Parenting 








CRLS offers a special program for teenage parents and parents-to-be. The goal of the 
program is to encourage and allow teenagers to complete high school by providing them with 
courses designed to meet their particular needs and by providing them with support and 
advocacy. The curriculum includes a group seminar one period per week, a child development 
and human development course, life studies curriculum, as well as opportunities for 
mainstreaming into regular courses and options for individual tutoring. 

The program is run in room R129 and more information is available from Ms. Betsy Bard 
(R201) 349-6712 or 6713. 


C073 APP Life Studies 


This course provides students with an opportunity to learna variety of skills that are 
needed by the teen parent. Students learn about personal development and relation- 
ships through an oral history project. Career exploration through collaboration with 
the Career Resource Center and Cambridge Community Services is an integral part 
of the program and places emphasis on exploring career options. Each willing 
student is teamed with a professional person as a mentor. Food preparation and life 


management skills are also covered. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year 


C074 APP Life Studies II 

On days 3 and 7, second and third year teen parents will meet with APP Life Studies 
I students to share parenting experiences, discuss parenting concerns, and meet 
with outside resource people. This meeting time will provide a supportive environ- 
ment for all APP students. 

Credits: 4, Periods: 2 per cycle, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year 


C082 APP Child Development 


Child Development stresses the responsibilities of parenthood and how a child 
affects all aspects of parents' lives. Learning to develop good decision making skills 
will be used in evaluating readiness for parenting, in choosing life styles for 
parenthood, in considerations in family planning, and in determining the effects of 
one’s present behavior on one’s future goals. Growth and development from 
infancy to pre-school years will be covered, with an emphasis on parenting skills. 
Understanding appropriate behavior for children at different stages of develop- 
ment is a major goal of the Child Development class. Fun projects that can be done 
with children will be explored. Written assignments, individual and group projects, 
tests, and active participation will be used in the grading process. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: One Semester 


MATHEMATICS 








The Mathematics Department offers a wide choice of courses in mathematics and 
computer science for students of different abilities and interests. Although only two 
years of mathematics is required for graduation, most students take three or four years. 
The study of mathematics is important as a tool for effective citizenship, as a tool for 
functioning ina technological world, as a system in its own right, or as a fulfillment 
of college entrance requirements. 

All ninth and tenth grade students are required to be enrolled in a mathematics 
course, exclusive of computer science courses. Credits in Computer Science do not 
count towards the 2 year math graduation requirement. When a prerequisite is 


required, it means that that course must have been passed and given credit for. 











M001 Everything You Wanted To Know About Math, 
But Were Afraid To Ask! 


This is an elective course (worth 5 non-math credits) that will concentrate on math 
skills that students may not be comfortable with or have forgotten! Emphasis will 
be placed on reviewing and improving skills that serve as the basis for all Math- 
ematical computation. The course curriculum will focus on the following concepts: 
fractions, decimals, percents, negative and positive numbers . . . all facets of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and division. Other areas of concentration will 
be: ratio and proportion, exponential notation, conversion between metric and 
English, measurement, estimation, and calculator manipulation. Attention will be 
given to promoting good study habits. Productive homework assignments will 
reinforce the skills being taught or reviewed. The purpose of this course is to 
develop/enhance fundamental skills necessary for success in solving problems in 


Mathematics and .. . life! 
Credits: 5 (non-math), Length: 1/2 year 


M002 Pre-Algebra 


This course is designed for students who are not ready for algebra, but who plan to 
take algebra the following year. Students will review fundamental math skills and 
learn the concepts and skills they need to succeed in algebra. Topics include 
variables, formulas, ratios, percents, equations, integers, graphing, statistics and 
simple probability. 
Credits: 10, Length: Year 


M003 Essential Math 


This course is an essential course needed for math survival in the real world. A 
review of ratios, proportions, and percents strengthens a student's basic skills and 
leads them into the world of financial planning. Measurements and analysis of 
business related mathematics is explored. Through patterns, estimations, and 
statistics the opportunity to engage in problem solving is stressed. An integration 
with both Algebra and Geometry is presented to prepare the students for either of 


these courses. 
Credits: 10, Length: Year 


M101 Algebra 1 


This course includes a spiral development of algebraic topics including the structure 
of algebra, the solution of equations, the patterns of reasoning and the techniques of 
problem solving, addition and multiplication of realnumbers, work with polynomi- 
als, special products and factoring, functions, relations, graphs, quadratic equations 


and inequalities. 
Credits: 10, Length: Year 


M102 Algebra 1/Geometry 


This course is designed for students who have completed the equivalent of a half- 
year of Algebra I or those who have completed a full year of Algebra 1 but are not 
proficient in the subject. The first semester will be spent on learning how to solve 
equations, graph lines, find slope, work with exponents, manipulate polynomials, 
and solve systems of equations. During the second semester of this course the 
students will begin the study of UCSMP Geometry. 

Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: 1/2 year of Algebra 


M201 Geometry 


A modern course including a study of practical geometric relationships, deductive 
reasoning, parallelism, congruency and similarity. Areas, volumes, constructions, 


computational skills and numerical applications are stressed throughout the course. 
Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra 1 
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M202 Geometry Intensive 


An enriched and accelerated course including a rigorous study of practical geomet- 
ric relationships, deductive reasoning, parallelism, congruency, similarity and 
trignometric ratios. Area, volume, similar solids, deductive proofs, construction, 
loci, computational skills, and numerical applications are stressed. Coordinate 
geometry and some non-Euclidian geometry are also included. This course is 
designed for students with motivation and ability of high quality. 

Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra 1 


M301 Algebra 2 


This isa course that uses algebraic expressions and forms for studying functions and 
modeling real-world situations. Graphing is emphasized, amd geometry is applied. 
Topics include functions, variations and graphs, linear functions, matrices, systems, 
quadratic functions, and powers. 

Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Geometry 


M302 Algebra 2 Intensive 


An in-depth and rigorous study of intermediate algebra for advanced students. 
Topics covered are: the number system; equalities and inequalities; polynomials 
and rational algebraic expressions; sequences and series; radicals, irrational num- 
bers and complex numbers; quadratic equations and conic sections; polynomial, 
exponential and logartihmic functions; trigonometric functions; determinants, prob- 
ability, permutations, and combinations. This course is designed for students with 
motivation and ability of high quality. The pace of this course is rapid. 

Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Geometry 


M303 Advanced Algebra and Trigonometry 

This is a course that uses algebraic expressions and forms for studying functions and 
modeling real-world situations. Graphing is emphasized, amd geometry is applied. 
Topics include inverses and radicals, exponential and logarithmic functions, trigo- 
nometry, polynomials, quadratic relations, and series and combinations. 

Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra 2 


M304 Functions, Statistics, and Trigonometry 

This course includes descriptive and inferential statistics, combinatorics, probabil- 
ity, and further work with exponential, logarithmic, and trigonometric functions. 
Students will display, describe, transform, and interpret numerical information in 
tables, graphs, or equations. Enough trigonometry is available to constitute a 
standard precalculus background in trigonometry and circular functions. Algebraic 
and statistical concepts are integrated throughout, and modeling of real phenomena 
is emphasized. 

Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Advanced Algebra and Trigonometry 


M501 Precalculus 


Precalculus is a rigorous course for the motivated and high ability student. The 
topics studied are linear relations and functions, trigonometry (functions, graphs, 
inverses and applications), sequences and series, polar coordinates and complex 
numbers, exponential and logarithmic functions. The course will also extend 
analytic geometry to include differentiation and integration, limits, tangents, veloc- 
ity, acceleration and application of these topics. The pace of this course is rapid. 
Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra 2 Intensive 






eS 









M601 Advanced Mathematics 


This course provides an alternative to advanced placement mathematics for moti- 
vated and high ability students. The course curriculum focuses on answering the 
question, “Just what is math used for?” Contemporary issues and problems such as 
elections, scheduling, and economics are investigated in a way that conveys the 
power of modern mathematics. 

Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra II Intensive 


M701 Statistics 


This course is designed to introduce students to the major concepts and tools for 
collecting, analyzing, and drawing conclusions from data. Students are exposed to 
four broad conceptual themes: (1) Exploring Data: Observing patterns and depar- 
tures from patters, (2) Planning a Study: Deciding what and how to measure, (3) 
Anticipating Patterns in Advance: Producing models using probability And simu- 
lation, and (4) Statistical Inference: Confirming models. Students who complete 
additional independant work may wish to take the Advanced Placement Statistics 
Exam at the end of the course. It is strongly recommended that each student have a 
graphing calculator available for personal use. 

Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra 2 Intensive 


M702 Advanced Placement Mathematics: Calculus* 


This course is designed for the able and ambitious student who is ready for college 
level study in mathematics. A rigorous course of study is planned and requires that 
students havea thorough knowledge of college preparatory mathematics including 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, analytic geometry, and elementary functions. The 
pace of this course is rapid and it is expected that all students will take the Advanced 
Placement Exam: Calculus AB at the end of the course. Additional topics will be 
provided for those students who qualify for the Advanced Placement Exam: 
Calculus BC. Graphing calculators will be used throughout this course; itis strongly 
recommended that each student have a graphing calculator available for personal 


use. 

Credits: 15, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Precalculus 

*Students who wish to takean AP Science course should enroll in one of the following sections to ensure their placement 
in the 2 courses: MS10 AP Math/AP Physics MS11 AP Math/AP Chemistry MS12 AP Math/AP Biology 


M801 Interactive Math Program: Year 1 


The Interactive Mathematics Program (IMP) is an integrated four year high school 
mathematics sequence which is an alternative to the traditional Algebra I - Geom- 
etry - Algebra Two/Trigonometry - Precalculus sequence. In this course, students 
will study mathematics in the context of meaningful and interesting problems. In 
addition to studying Algebra and Geometry, students will investigate Statistics, 
Probability, and Curve fitting. This course emphasizes big ideas and methods of 
investigation and de-emphasizes mechanical skills. The IMP curriculum provides 
Many opportunities for students to write about their mathematical thinking, to 
reflect on what they have done, and to make oral presentations to the class Graphing 


_ calculators are used as a problem solving tool throughout the course. This class is 


unleveled and is only available to ninth graders. 
Credits: 10, Length: Year 


M802 Interactive Math Program: Year 2 

The Interactive Mathematics Program (IMP) is an integrated four year high school 
mathematics sequence which is an alternative to the traditional Algebra I - Geom- 
etry - Algebra Two/Trigonometry - Precalculus sequence. In this course, students 
will study mathematics in the context of meaningful and interesting problems. This 
course emphasizes big ideas and methods of investigation and de-emphasizes 
mechanical skills. The IMP curriculum provides many opportunities for students 
to write about their mathematical thinking, to reflect on what they have done, and 
to make oral presentations to the class. Graphing calculators are used as a problem 
solving tool throughout the course. In year two, students will learn how to 
maximize profits in running a cookie store, how Alice is able to halve or double her 
height by drinking magical items, and whatis the best design fora honeycomb. This 
class is unleveled and is only available to tenth graders. 

Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: IMP: Year One 


M803 Interactive Math Program: Year 3 

The Interactive Mathematics Program (IMP) is an integrated four year high school 
mathematics sequence which is an alternative to the traditional Algebra I - Geom- 
etry - Algebra Two/Trigonometry - Precalculus sequence. In this course, students 
will study mathematics in the context of meaningful and interesting problems. This 
course emphasizes big ideas and methods of investigation and de-emphasizes 
mechanical skills. The IMP curriculum provides many opportunities for students 
to write about their mathematical thinking, to reflect on what they have done, and 
to make oral presentations to the class. Graphing calculators are used as a problem 
solving tool throughout the course. Students extend their understanding of material 


_ studied in preceding years of the curriculum, while learning about and applying 


new topics such as combinatorics, derivatives, and algebra of matrices. A baseball 
pennant race, population growth and decision-making on land use provide some of 
the contexts for the mathematical concepts. This class is unleveled and is only 
available to eleventh graders. 

redits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: IMP: Year Two 
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Math Tutuorials 


Math Tutorials are being offered as elective courses (worth 5non-math credits) that 
can be taken in addition to another math course. Their purpose is to offer an 
atmosphere where students might get help with an assignment, prepare for tests, or 
simply strengthen particular math skills as necessary to perform satisfactorily in 
class. The following are being offered: 

MT01 Algebra 1 Tutorial 

MT02 Geometry Tutorial 

MT03 Algebra 2 Tutorial 

MT04 Advanced Algebra and Trigonometry Tutorial 

MT05 Functions, Statistics, and Trigonometry Tutorial 

MT06 Precalculus Tutorial 


Kaplan SAT Prep 
Please see the description listed under "ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS". 





Computer Science 





M901 Introduction to Computers and Information Systems 
The goal of this course is to take the mystery out of computers. Students will be 
instructed in the basics of computer programming and will be helped to appreciate 
the computer’s capabilities. Software packages and programming are introduced. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Length: Year 


M902 BASIC Programming 


This course in computer language and programming techniques continues instruc- 
tion in the BASIC language leading into advanced topics of arrays, subroutines and 
files. Students will design, code, test, debug, and fully document programsin BASIC 


and TRUE BASIC. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Length: Year 


M903 Pascal Programming 

The Pascal programming language is the primary focus of this course. Students will 
become skilled at using this language. Programming structure and style will be 
strongly emphasized. There will be a detailed study of program design and data 
structures. Students will learn to incorporate “library” routines written by the class 
into their programs. There will be ample opportunity to use the extensive graphics 
capabilies. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Length: Year, Prerequisite: BASIC Programming 


M904 Programming in C 

This course emphasizes structured programming. Topicsinclue primary data types, 
storage classes, operators, control structures, functions, the C preprocessor, arrays, 
pointers and file input/output. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Length: Year, Prerequisite: BASIC Programming 


M905 Advanced Placement Computer Science 

This course is designed to prepare students for both A and the AB advanced 
placement computer science exams in May. The pace of the course is quick and 
knowledge of basic concepts in programming is assumed. We will be programming 
in PASCAL. Above and beyond the features of PASCAL topics will include: 
strategies for writing large programs (how to breaka task into manageable chunks), 
choosing / designing the best data structure or algorithm for a task (knowing when 
to use an array vs. a linked list, recursion vs. iteration), graphics, etc. These concepts 
are very important to the budding software engineer who plans to learn similar 
languages like C. Programming projects will have a real-world context (recognizing 
regions in satellite data, fast ways to find words in a large text file) and will often 
require up to 2 1/2 hours of coding in addition to class time. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Pascal Programming 


M906 Computer Science: Independent Study 

Students enrolling in this course must demonstrate a mastery of programming 
techniques and must be able to function as independent learners. Course work will 
include projects outlined by the instructor. Schedule and credit will vary to meet 


individual student needs. 
Credits & Periods: Variable, Prerequisite: AP Computer Science/Departmental Approval 


f responsibility in students are a 


bject in our high school, is recog 


349-6786. 











Instrumental 








1501 Beginning Instrumental Class 

Students who have never learned to play a BRASS or WOODWIND (not guitar, 
drums, piano, or violin) instrument receive class instruction on an instrument along 
with the rudiments of music theory, instrument care and maintenance and perfor- 
mance techniques. Upon completion of this course, it is expected that the student 
will play in one of the high school bands. Marching band skills are also taught, and 
students in this class usually participate in the Thanksgiving Day Football Game 
half-time show and march in the Memorial Day Parade. Students may choose to 
study privately at Boston University or the CRLS Conservatory. It is necessary that 
students practice regularly in order to achieve proficiency on the instrument which 


they select. Outside preparation is required. 
Credits: 10 Grade Level: 9,10, Length: Year 


1021 Percussion Ensemble 

Percussion Ensemble is a performing group which gives students an opportunity to 
develop expertise on all kinds of percussion instruments. Students will study, read, 
and perform intricate rhythms of various cultures. The Percussion Ensemble plays 
in concert with the CRLS Band for many school and community events and by itself 
for many other school and community functions. Some performances of this very 
popular group include River Festival, the Kwanza Celebration at CRLS, the Massa- 
chusetts Very Special Arts Festival, the Thanksgiving Day Football Game half-time 
show, and atop the Kiosk in Harvard Square. Public performance and outside 


preparation are required. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Ability to play drums or other percussion instruments 


1061 - Band 


Band is intended for students who have played a WIND or PERCUSSION instru- 
ment for at least 1 full year and have achieved a level of skill appropriate to their 
length of experience. Through preparation for concerts, parades and other perfor- 
mances, students will experience a wide range of musical literature. In addition to 
performance skills, students will gain knowledge of a cross-cultural range of styles, 
composers, and theory. Motivated students are encouraged to further develop their 
skills through private study at Boston University, the Berklee College of Music, the 
New England Coriservatory of Music, the Longy School of Music, and our own 


CRLS Conservatory. Public performance and some preparation are required. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: 1 full year of instrumental study. 
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1062 Orchestra 


Orchestra is open to all string players and advanced brass, woodwind and percus- . 
sion players. The CRLS Orchestra offers students an opportunity to perform music 

literature of the highest caliber, representing all musical styles. Recent performances ; 
have included works of Mozart, Brahms, Tchaikovsky and Stravinsky. While __ 
learning these works, students gain knowledge of the composers, music theory, 
transposition and music history. There are special scholarship opportunities for 
interested students to study privately at Boston University, Berklee College of 
Music, and Longy School of Music. In addition, students attend area concerts and/ 
or participate in the Northeast District Music Festivals. This is an outstanding 
performing organization. Outside preparation and public performance are re- 


quired. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: All string players and brass, woodwind or percussion 
players by recommendation of Music Dept. 






















1063 Synthesizers I 


An introduction to the basics of synthesizers for students who have completed at 
least one year of piano instruction. Students will become familiar with sound design, 
sequencing, drum machine techniques, computer interfacing, and composition. 


Class size must be limited. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: 1 year of Piano Class and/or a Piano audition 


1064 Jazz Ensemble 


Jazz Ensemble provides students an opportunity to study and perform jazz and rock 
ofa highly challenging nature, utilizing styles of all periods. The ensemble is offered 
to advanced brass, woodwind, percussion, piano, guitar, and bass guitar players. 
Performances in past years have featured work by: Miles Davis, John Coltra 
Charlie Parker, Duke Ellington as well as several original pieces written by ensemb 
members. During the process of learning this literature the Jazz Ensemble ‘nadie 
composer, jazz theory, transposition, and improvisation. Scholarship opportunities 
for private lessons are available for Berklee School of Music, Boston Unive 
School of Fine Arts, and the Longy School of Music. Students are invited to att 
area concerts and workshops, and/or participate in the Northeast District M 
Festival. Recent performances have included the Cambridge River Festival, the 
Cambridge Jazz Festival, and a two week tour of England. Outside preparation and 
public performance are required. 


Credits: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: All members must belong to the CRLS Band, ort 
or Choral Groups, and pass an audition. 


1065 Synthesizers Independent Study = 


This is an opportunity for students with significant previous experience in synthe- 
sized/ computer music to advance their skills to the next level. Independently 
assigned projects will cover such topics as “sampling”, “4-track recording”, « 

tion”, and “patch programming.” 


Credits: 2, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Successful completion of Synthesizers Lane 
permission of the instructor. . 


1075 - World Music 


Students will have an opportunity to study the music of various cultures from 
around the world. A priority of the course will be to examine the function(s) of music 
in each of those cultures. At this time, plans are being made to study the music of 
Southeast Asia, India, West Africa, the Middle East, Latin America, the Caribbean, 
Western Europe and Native America. Materials will include representative musi- 
cians (when possible), guest speakers, examples of musical instruments and video 


tapes. Attendance at a minimum of two outside performances will be required. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year 


Bi: Choral | 


1070 Chorus 


Cambridge R&L Chorus invites all students who have a desire to sing. The Chorus 
offers members the opportunity to develop their voices, strengthen their partsinging 
ability, and gain valuable performing experience. Various styles of music including 
current popular hits, ballads, jazz, classical, gospel, and folk will be studied and 
performed in class and in public performances throughout the city. Those who 
become involved in the Chorus will also gain a basic understanding of how to read 
music. The two major productions of each year, the winter and spring concerts, are 
high points of the Music Department’s calendar and require extra preparation and 
total participation. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year 








1023 - Sisters 


Sisters is open to all female students who want a challenging opportunity to sing 
music at an advanced high school and collegiate level. A wide variety of music in 
three and four part harmony will be used with special attention given to women 
composers and arrangers. Choreography may be included. Outside preparation 
and performance are required. 

Credits: 5 Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year 


1024 - Singing for Musical Theater 

Singing on stage will be the focus of this course. Some previous singing experience 
isrequired. Stage presence, confidence, relationship with the audience, effective use 
of the voice, delivery of the text, and musical style will be covered in this class. The 
great songs of the stage from Vaudeville and Gilbert & Sullivan to the present-day 
Broadway and the interpretation of this repertoire are the focus of this course. Public 
performance and outside preparation are required. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year 


1727 Voice Training I 


Each student receives individual attention in the voice class. Singers will gain know- 
ledge of correct vocal breathing, how to read music, and how to prepare for an 
audition. A wide variety of music will be used including show tunes, pop, classical 
and folk. Experience in solo singing and part singing will be developed. Participa- 
tion in the annual winter and spring concerts is required of all voice students. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Selection by audition and/or recommendation 


1960 Vocal Ensemble 


Vocal Ensemble is offered to the most advanced choral members of the CRLS Music 
Department. Students in the choral and instrumental classes who become part of 
this ensemble participate in the highest level of individual and group performance 
in the school and community. Members of the Vocal Ensemble participate in the 
winter and spring concerts, compete in the Northeast District Music Festival, and 
often qualify to audition for scholarships for private study at Longy School of Music. 


Involvement in these activities requires extra preparation and total participation. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Selection by audition and/or recommendation of the 
Music Department staff 





| Piano/Theory/History 





1071 Piano Lab 


The laboratory approach offers students the opportunity to develop, maintain, 
strengthen, and advance keyboard techniques and music reading skills. It provides 
the opportunity for large and/or small ensemble playing; accompaniment playing 
for chorus, band, and orchestra; and solo performance. Coordination of sight and 
sound combined with finger dexterity is emphasized. Keyboard theory, ear train- 
ing, memorization, and basic harmonization are developed through the use of 
various accompaniment styles and improvisation. Opportunties are provided for 
formal and informal performance and two Piano Recitals are given each year. 
Portfolio assessment is included. Outside preparation is required. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year 


1072 Theory/Harmony 

This course is designed for the various needs of the choral and instrumental music 
students. Reading music notation is taught through musical exercises dealing with 
music symbols, rhythm, construction of intervals, major and minor scales and 
chords. Also included is a study of voice and instrument ranges, transpositions and 


written music. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year 


1073 Music History Through the Ages 


The music history course is designed to develop in students the ability to listen 
intelligently to music and to understand changes in music as related to cultural, 
political, and social influences. The art of listening can be as demanding and 
satisfying as performing. The course will include a survey of music literature and a 


study of various styles of music. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year 


1925 Music Video Production Lab 


Students will learn the technical and production aspects of making a music video. 
The technical side will include the producing and directing, setting up of cameras, 
placement and focusing of video lighting, working with sound equipment, editing 
the finished video and audio tapes into a clear video format, and making high 
quality dubbed copies of the finished product. The production side will consist of 
developing ideas and concepts for a music video, finding locations for the actual 
shooting, writing stories and scripts, and developing story borads and sequence 
charts. The edited tapes will include student names and credits and will be 
distributed to hospitals, nursing homes, libraries and local cable TV to benefit the 


Cambridge community and schools. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10, 11, 12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: All students must have done full year of a video class 
or completed a video course at an accredited institution i.e. Cambridge Cable TV or other. 


MUSIC ALUMNI 


“My greatest joys at CRLS....biology, rowing (team), 


and piano. 


Could never do one without the others” 
Jennifer Soules, Class of ‘93, Student at Colby College, Maine 


“T shall never forget my happiest time of day at CRLS - 


‘the piano class’. 


>” 


Youraphanh Ngaosyvathn, Class of ‘89, Laotian Student 


“T’ve always loved to sing. The Choral classes at CRLS 
gave me the opportunity to develop not only my voice 


but also my own confidence.” 


Tarah Hilsman, Class of ‘87 
Vocal Major—Jazz/Classical, N.E. Conservatory of Music 


“T want to thank the Music Department for all the love 
and support given to me. I was made to feel important 
and found confidence in singing the music I love.” 


Phaedra Butler, Class of '86 
Member-Lady Soul, Gold Record recording artist 


“CRLS is a total experience in music. Without the 
excellent musical training, I could not have achieved 
the professional level of success for my career.” 





Bobby Tynes, Class of ’82 
Berklee College of Music student and professional musician 


SCIENCE 








Science courses are designed to produce an organized sequence of 
experiences that will help students develop the ability to understand and to 
appreciate the physical world in this technological age. These experiences 
promote: 1) the ability to distinguish between scientific evidence and per- 
sonal opinion by inquiry and questioning; 2) the ability to recognize the role 
of observation and experimentation in the development of scientific theories; 
3) the skill to gather information through laboratory, field trips, and library 
work; and 4) the ability to understand, in some depth, the unifying themes 
of life and physical sciences. 


Scientific literacy is the knowledge and understanding of scientific 
concepts and processes required for personal decision making, participation 
in civic and cultural affairs, and economic productivity. It also includes 
specific types of abilities. In the National Science Education Standards, the 
content standards define scientific literacy. 


Scientific literacy means that a person can ask, find, or determine 
answers to questions derived from curiosity about everyday experiences. It 
means that a person has the ability to describe, explain, and predict natural 
phenomena. Scientific literacy entails being able to read with understanding 
articles about science in the popular press and to engage in social conversa- 
tion about the validity of the conclusions. Scientific literacy implies that a 
person can identify scientific issues underlying national and local decisions 
and express positions that are scientifically and technologically informed. A 
literate citizen should be able to evaluate the quality of scientific information 
on the basis of its source and the methods used to generate it. Scientific 
literacy also implies the capacity to pose and evaluate arguments based on 
evidence and to apply conclusions from such arguments appropriately. 


The department provides a wide variety of science courses in the areas 
of biological and physical sciences as shown in the accompanying chart of 
course offerings. Any science teacher or a guidance counselor will help you 
select courses according to your past experience in science, interest and 
future plans. The department sponsors a Science Fair in March, in which all 
students and teachers are asked to participate. 








Beginning with the upcoming graduating class of 1998, the Science Department 
will require that all students can (1) demonstrate the use of a computer to gather 
and analyze data, (2) write up and present an overview of a book onascience topic, 
(3) design and execute an original design project with a group of students, (4) 
participate in a public debate on a scientific issue to express a Scientifically and 
techn ologically informed position, and (5) demonstrate their understanding of 
science content in biology, chemistry, physics and earth, space, and environmen- 
tal sciences. 





NINTH GRADE SCIENCE 


Science educators at both the national and state levels are re-conceptual- 
izing goals and standards for science education, grades K-12. Cambridge is 
implementing a restructured science program, “Habits of Mind”, for grades K- 
12 which reflects the new directions in science education. The national and 
state science standards will affect course offerings in science in Cambridge, 
particularly in the ninth grade. The expectation for re configured ninth grade 
science is for all students to have a broad understanding of science principles 
connected to all science disciplines as a basis for further study. In 1997-98 
“Principles of Science and Technology”, S170, will be taught to most ninth 
graders; there will be limited enrollment in multi-graded Intensive Biology, 
$570, by written permission of Dr. Melanie Barron. 











S170 Principles of Science and Technology 

Principles of Science and Technology is a multidisciplinary science course which 
will examine concepts in biology, chemistry, physics, earth, and environmental 
science. The course will draw upon the knowledge of all science teachers in all 
science disciplines. Upon successful course completion, the students will have 
mastery of inquiry skills, experience with microcomputers to collect and analyze 
data and a rigorous knowledge of several concepts in four science domains. This 
background will enable students to enroll in upper level Chemistry, Biology, 
Physics and interdisciplinary courses in their sophomore year. The instructional 
design of this course reflects the National Science Education Standards and will help 
students to prepare for the science MEAP exam administered in grade ten by the 


Massachusetts Department of Education. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9, Length: Year 
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Melanie Barron, Coordinator 
John Samp, Lead Teacher 


Marlene Barnes Maureen Havern Tami Menard 
Martha Bedrosian Jack Haverty Maureen Murphy 
Sally Buta Hollington Lee Kristin Newton 
Kathleen Classen Marian Levinstein Julie Snyder 
Catherine Dollard Thomas McCarthy Mary Splaine 
Ward Gay Edward McGillicuddy Tad Sudnick 
Allen Graubard William McGinness Alan Weinstein 
Paul McGuinness 





Scientific literacy implies that a person 

can identify scientific issues underlying national 
and local decisions and express positions that 
are scientifically and technologically informed. 








$841 Human Anatomy and Physiology 

This course is an in-depth study of the structure and function of the human body. 
Students will learn how anatomy and physiology are interrelated and how the body 
maintains and balances itself. Laboratory activities, including microscopy and 
dissection are integrated with text and discussion. Guest speakers, field trips, and 
case studies will be utilized to give students a realistic view of how this knowledge 
is applied. One research paper/project will be required each term. 

Credits: 10; Grade Level: 11,12; Length: Year; Prerequisite: Biology 


$246 Issues in Health and Biomedical Sciences 

This course will take up a set of debates in the area of health, medicine and 
biomedical science. Ethical, political and legal concepts and positions need to be 
clarified in order to think intelligently about the difficult questions of life and death, 
pain, suffering, justice and fairness, medical ethics, social responsibilities and 
individual rights. In each case study, we will investigate the scientific and techno- 
logical context of the issues, try to understand the whole range of ethical perspec- 
tives, and look at legal debates involved in important court decisions, as well as 
getting a sense of the political debates on the issues in the U.S. and elsewhere. 
We will try to understand how deep disagreements on basic moral and religious 
positions shape the intensity of the debates. Examples of issues to be considered: 
decisions about life-sustaining treatments involving euthanasia, "mercy killing” and 
assisted suicide (the Dr. Kevorkian problem), neo-natal intensive care (very prema- 
ture or damaged newborns); causation, responsibility, rights and liability (smoking 
and health, drug regulation, industrial health and safety regulation, cancer policy; 
the "right" to health care; public health and issues of prevention and "paternalism" 
(forcing people to do what is good for them. Short essays and journal writing will 
be the main work responsibility of the students. Students will be active participants 
in arguing positions in structured facilities. Guest speakers and visits to nearby 
health and biomedical facilities will also be part of the course. 

Credits: 10; Grades: 11 & 12; Length: year 


S275 Marine Biology 


A one-year, interdisciplinary course that will be broken up into two semesters. In 
semester one the focus will be on marine ecology. In semester two marine mammals 
will be the topic of concentration. Each semester will have a different focus, but each 
will be an integral part of a comprehensive study of the marine environment. 
Students will gain an appreciation for the variety of marine life, complex ecological 
interactions and conservation. Laboratory activities including microscopy, dissec- 
tionand analytical skills are integrated with text and discussion. Guest speakers and 
field trips are incorporated to give students as complete a study of the marine 
environment and our place in this environment as possible. Students will be able to 
take advantage of the many local and regional institutions that specialize in the 
study of the marine environment. Students will be expected to take advantage of the 
school’s internet access facilities and will be responsible for one research project per 
semester. Depending on student skills and motivation, internship placements may 


be integrated into the course. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Year, Prerequisite: Biology and Chemistry 
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$284 Lives of a Cell: Reading and Thinking about Science - 
Fall semester—This course offers students the opportunity to read, discuss and 
write about science topics in biology, chemistry, physics and earth and space 
sciences. Students will choose at least five books from among selected books, 
including: Silent Spring by Rachel Carson, The Lives of a Cell by Lewis Thomas, The 
Panda's Thumb by Stephen J. Gould, Longitude by Dava Sobel, The Soul of a New 
Machine by Tracy Kidder, Great Waters by Fern Nesson, Microbe Hunters by Paul de 
Kruif, Genius by James Gleick, Desert Solitaire by Edward Abbey, The Double Helix 
by James Watson, A Feeling for the Organism by Barbara McClintock, North Pole 
Legacy: Black, White and Eskimo by Allen Counter and Evelyn Fox Keller and Racing 
to the Beginning of the Road by Robert A. Weinberg. The purpose of the course is to 
encourage students’ ability to distinguish between scientific evidence and personal 
opinion by inquiry and questioning, and the ability to understand unifying themes 
of life and physical sciences. Students will learn to read with understanding and 
develop the capacity to pose and evaluate arguments based on evidence. Students 
will use a computer to write up and present an overview on each book read, and will 
also participate in two debates per semester on a scientific issue to express a 
scientifically and technologically informed position. Authors of current texts will be 
invited to join class discussions. At least four books will be assigned each semester. 
This course will be taught for the first time in 1997-1998, offered to grades 10, 11, and 


12 for either one semester or a full year. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10, 11, 12, Length: fall semester. This course is not eligible for laboratory credit. 


$285 Lives of a Cell: Reading and Thinking about Science 
Spring semester—This is the continuation of S284. Students who have not com- 


pleted the fall semester course are welcome. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10, 11, 12, Length: spring semester. This course is not eligible for laboratory credit. 


$570 Intensive Biology 

This is an accelerated course which provides students with an understanding of the 
fundamental concepts of the cell, genetics, evolution, ecology, comparison of living 
things, and human systems. A variety of teaching strategies will be used including 
lab investigation, inquiry, lecture, individual and group work. Students will be 
expected to form hypotheses, design experiments, collect data and draw conclu- 
sions, often with the aid of computers. Completing an original investigation (science 
fair project) is recommended. Science techniques and critical thinking skills are 
emphasized. Limited enrollment. (This course is offered to grades 10, 11, and 12 in 
1997-98 and a limited number of ninth grade students.) 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year 


$920 Biology 

The study of Biology includes all the living world from biome interrelationships to 
the heredity molecule of DNA. Students will be involved in laboratory work: setting 
up, carrying out, and writing up experiments, learning microscopy, dissecting, and 
using computers for data collecting and analysis. Included in the year-long study 
are the topics of cell structure and division, metabolic reactions, reproduction, 
genetics, immunity, human systems and diseases, evolution, ecology, and the five 
kingdoms of living organisms. Focus is on understanding and appreciating life 
forms, from the single cell to more complex organisms, as well as understanding the 
similarities among all living things and their importance to human life. A science 
project is encouraged. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year 


$978 Designer Genes 

Why are some diseases inherited from parents who are perfectly healthy? What is 
the difference between infectious and genetic disease? What techniques are avail- 
able to identify a person at risk for genetic disease? How does one decide whether 
to know one’s genetic make-up and what to do with that information? How do we 
develop guidelines for these advancements that are equitable for ALL? Who pays 
for the research and who makes a profit? Why are genetics and techniques of 
analyzing families for their traits important to understanding genetic disease? 
Students will use the same cutting edge lab techniques that scientists doin their labs 
to try to answer these questions about devastating diseases. Finally, students will 
learn how the Biotechnology industry is using these modern techniques in investi- 
gating how anideais turned into a profit-making product. This course is lab oriented 
with an emphasis on investigative skills. An internship experience in a research lab 


may be integrated within the course. 
Credits; 5; Grade Level: 11,12; Length: Fall semester; Prerequisite: Biology 


$979 Infectious Diseases: Is It Catching? 


Why are some diseases “catching” and others aren’‘t? Why do some diseases affect 
many people quickly (epidemics) and others do not? How does my body fight off 
invaders? What kind of organisms can and do invade my body? Why do Third 
World countries experience more diseases than developed countries? What does 
our government do to help fight disease? How has biotechnology contributed to 
making new treatments for these diseases? How will health care reform affect 
research and treatment of infectious disease? If you are curious about just a few of 
these questions, this one semester course is for you. Students will be doing current 


¢ Jab techniques, will read current literature and participate in research projects. 
its: 5, Grade Level: 11, 12, Length: Spring Semester, Prerequisite: Biology 


YEST Health Sciences Cluster 


Do you dream of becoming a doctor, a nurse, a physical therapist, a medical 
researcher, a medical technician? Would you like to learn what the medical 
professions are really like? Then enroll in the Health Sciences Cluster, an opportu- 
nity to prepare yourself to succeed in post-secondary education and the health and 
medical professions. This program integrates the sciences, language arts, and an 
internship. In this cluster, you will develop an in-depth understanding of the 
structure and function of the human body and of disease and disease prevention. 
You will have the chance to integrate these experiences through reading, writing, 
and journal reflection. This cluster requires that you take three courses: On your 
course selection form submit the course code YEST for three courses: Human 
Anatomy and Physiology, Disease and Health in Literature and Life, and the Health 
Sciences Internship. 


¢S841 Human Anatomy and Physiology 

This course is an in-depth study of the structure and function of the human body. Students 
will learn how anatomy and physiology are interrelated and how the body maintains and 
balances itself. Laboratory activities, including microscopy and dissection are integrated 
with text and discussion. Guest speakers, field trips, and case studies will be utilized to give 
students a realistic view of how this knowledge is applied. One research paper/ project will 
be required each term. 

Credits: 10; Grade Level: 11,12; Length: Year; Prerequisite: Biology 


¢ Health Sciences Internship (YEST) 

Asa student enrolled in this seminar, you will have the opportunity to explore and prepare 
for education and careers in the health fields. This course will allow you to participate in 
hospital rotations to gain a broad understanding of the various roles and functions of a 
health care institution. You will gain hands-on experience through hospital internships. In 
addition, you will hear from guest lecturers from diverse medical professions, who will 
demonstrate the application of the sciences to their professional work and will discuss 
career opportunities. 

Credits: 10 Science, 10 Lang. Arts, 20 Technical: Prerequisites: Biology or Chemistry; Year; Grade Level: 11, 12 


¢ Disease and Health in Literature and Life (YEST only) 

This course is limited to students enrolled in the YEST Program. Course readings may 
include Go Ask Alice, Death Be Not Proud, A Death in the Family, and the Cambridge 
Student Health Data Report. Writing will inlcude journals, personal reflections, interviews 
and a researchpaper. A final project and public presentation are required. 


S859 Psychobiology 


Why do fools fallin love? Are criminals born or made? Is there an alcoholism gene? 
Does schizophrenia run in families? In Psychobiology, you will not learn the 
absolute answers to these questions, but through an integrated approach to the 
study of behavior, you will learn how to think more critically about these issues, 
Topics include: creativity, intelligence, cognition, neurobiology, ethnology, socio- 
biology, aggression, gender, behaviorism, mind-body issues, personality theory, 
and psycho pathology. Tests will require students to polish their skills in the art of 
writing a short essay. Credit can be obtained in science or social studies. 

Credits: 10, Grade level: 11,12, Length: year, Prerequisite: Biology 


S465 Advanced Placement Biology 

(or MS12 if taken concurrently with calculus)—This is a college level course that 
builds on knowledge obtained in Biology, Chemistry, and Physics. This course will 
emphasize biological principles from an evolutionary perspective. The first semes- 
ter will examine cells as evolved systems for the capture and transformation of 
energy. The second semester will build on the first, examining the evolution of 
plants and animals as organ systems, followed by a study of interactions in 
populations and communities. This course is designed to prepare students for the 
A. P. exam in May. A score of 3, 4, or 5 is accepted by many cooperating colleges for 
college credit. All students enrolled in an AP Science course are required to take the 
AP exam to receive AP college credit. This course is currently participating in a 
collaborative program with Harvard University. This collaboration gives students 
the opportunity to learn new lab techniques, participate in a lecture series by 
Harvard professors and apply for summer positions in Harvard research laborato- 
ries. 

Credits: 10-14; Grade Level: 11,12; Length: Year; Prerequisites: Intensive Biology and Intensive Chemistry. Physics 
is encouraged as well. It is expected that students will have demonstrated academic excellence in biology and chemistry. 


S867 Biotechnology 

Science, particularly biotechnology, is using the discoveries in biochemistry, mo- 
lecular biology, biophysics and bioengineering to examine nature in an integrated 
way. Each year new techniques are developed to push forward this effort. This 
course stresses the interdisciplinary nature of science by incorporating the study of 
organic chemistry, biochemistry, and molecular biology both in class work and 
laboratory experiences. Students will have access to university professors and 
corporate scientists. At times the class will visit university and genetic engineering 
laboratories. Students may be eligible for summer internships in research laborato- 
ries. 

Credits: 10; Grade Level: 11,12; Length: Year; Prerequisites: Intensive Chemistry and Intensive Biology 


SCIENCE COURSES 1996-97 








BIOLOGY 


Intensive Biology S570 
Grades 10/11/12, Advanced 



















Biology S920 Chemistry, S822 


Grades 10/11/12, Intermediate 






Human Anatomy & Physiology $841 
Grades 11/12, Intermediate 








Health Sciences Program YEST 
Grades 11/12, Intermediate 


A. P. Biology S465 or MS12 
Grades 11/12, Advanced 


Principles of Science & Te 
Grade 9, multi-leveled 


Designer Genes S978 : 
Grades 11/12, Multi-leveled 


Infectious Diseases: Is It Catching? S979 
Grades 11/12, Multi-leveled (spring semester) 


$810 Ecology and Environmental Science 

The first third of this course focuses on ecological principles that act as a framework 
for the course. The second third of this course explores environmental resources, 
how they are being used and misused, and how resource misuse affects ecosystems 
and our future. During the last third of the course, students will demonstrate their 
knowledge of ecology and the environment by developing alternatives to some 


specific environmental problems. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Biology or Chemistry 


$822: Chemistry 


Students will learn the structure of matter and how concepts and principles are 
developed from observations and data. Topics include the structure of the atom, 
elements and compounds, periodic trends, stoichiometry, chemical bonding, en- 
ergy, gas laws, acids and bases, and chemical equilibrium. Demonstrations, labora- 
tory experiments and problem-solving techniques are important components of this 


course. 
Credits: 10; Grade Level: 10,11,12; Length: Year; Prerequisite: Algebra I 


S848 Processes In Environmental Science 

Can I really make a difference in the realm of ecology? Why has the family water bill 
increased so much in the last few years? Should we really be that concerned about 
the ozone layer? Questions like the ones above will be investigated in this new 
course, which utilizes a collaborative, integrative approach. Topics include funda- 
mentals of ecology, hydrology, mineral and fuel use and abuse, hazardous wastes, 
and environmental ethics and decision-making. Students will learn about issues 
from different perspectives, allowing them to understand the underlying pontical 
implications responsible for policy decisions. Case studies will be used whenever 
applicable. A major focus of the course will be the integration of classroom work 


with experiences at local agencies and industries. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Year, Prerequisite: Two years of science preferred 


S660 Intensive Chemistry 


This is an accelerated course. Its content includes topics such as atomic structure, 
periodic trends, equations, stoichiometry, gas laws, the acid-base theory, solutions, 
as well as elements, compounds and their interactions. Emphasis is placed on safe 
laboratory procedures. Students will perform qualitative analysis, stoichiometric 
analysis of chemical reactions, titrations, gravimetric analysis and gas generation as 
part of their laboratory component. Science projects and research papers are 
recommended. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra I 


CHEMISTRY 


Intensive Chemistry, S660 
Grades 10/11/12, Advanced 
Grades 10/11/12, Intermediate 


Chemistry in the Community, $828 
‘ades 10/11/12, Intermediate 







Princ. of Design/Int. to Mechanics S821 
Grades 11/12, Multi-leveled (spring semester) 
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Lives Of a Cell, S284 & S285 
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S661 Chemistry II 


A year-long chemistry course with a 100% emphasis on laboratory instruction. Basic 
measurement principles and mathematical techniques will be stressed. The course 
will follow the normal sequence of topics covered in an inorganic course and will 
provide the student with a variety of laboratory experiences that will reinforce his/ 
her understanding of chemical principles. Each experiment will involve the ma- 
nipulation of apparatus, observation, data gathering and processing, and interpre- 
tation to form conclusions. Demonstrations piloted by Shakhashiri will be pre- 
sented. The goal of the course is to allow students to enjoy lab procedures by way 
of offering a reasonable level of rigor. The end result of the lab experiments is that 
students will appreciate the utility and importance of chemistry going into the 
twenty-first century. Students should have a basic foundation in algebra and 


general science. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 12 Length: Year, Prerequisite: previous courses in chemistry and physics Permission of 
Instructor required 


S828 Chemistry In the Community 

This is a chemistry course designed to teach traditional chemical concepts in the 
context of social issues such as water use, resource management, nuclear energy and 
atmospheric pollution. A laboratory component is part of the course. While this 
course emphasizes many of the principles of chemistry, itis intended fornon-science 


majors. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra I 


S460 Advanced Placement Chemistry 


(or MS11 if taken concurrently with calculus) —This course is designed to teach 
chemistry at the college freshman level. Emphasis will be on inorganic chemistry, 
atomic structure, bonding, reactions, periodicity and equilibrium. Laboratory ex- 
periments are an integral part of the course. All students enrolled in an AP Science 
course are required to take the AP exam to receive AP college credit. Students 
applying should have done well in Intensive Chemistry and be prepared to do 


university level work. 
Credits: 14; Grade Level: 11,12; Length: Year; Prerequisites: Chemistry, previous or concurrent enrollment in physies 
and Pre-calculus. 
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$882 (fall) and S883 (spring) Climatology 


Climatology is designed to give students an understanding of meteorology, atmo- 
spheric science, and reasons behind climatological changes around the world. 
Students will be engaged in extensive chart making and interpretation using 
technical drawing techniques. Students will become familiar with the tools, terms, 
and charts used in conjunction with the study of global climate trends. Participants 
will use the MacLab for computerized data collection and graphing. Topics to be 
discussed include global warming, desert encroachment in northern Africa, rain 
forest depletion, and rising sea levels. 


Credits: 5; Grade Level: 11,12; Length: Semester (repeated fall and spring); Prerequisite: Juniors and seniors who 
have completed one year of science and one year of math. 


$820 Astronomy and Meteorology (fall) 


This course involves students in understanding the fundamental processes of the 
solar system and universe and in using that knowledge. Each student will produce 
scale models of planet orbits using the same methods developed by scientists who 
made some of the original discoveries. After learning how to make and operate a 
telescope, students will experience the thrill of observing the sky at night and seeing 
for themselves how new discoveries are made. By the end of the course, most 
students will have a better understanding of where human beings fit into the 
universe. Meteorology covers the tools and techniques of weather forecasting. 
Students will learn how to gather their own data as well as how to gain access to data 
from the various weather services. With the necessary data in hand, students will 
produce their own forecasts. At the end of the course, students should understand 
how professional meteorologists make predictions and have the knowledge to 
judge when a weather report is accurate. 


Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Fall Semester, Prerequisite: Successful completion of a previous course in 


science. 


$821 Principles of Design & Intro to Mechanics (spring) 

Have you ever wanted to build a toy car? A car that is motor driven and you control 
with a joystick? Wouldn't you love to enter your vehicle in a contest and beat out 
your fellow students in a thrilling race? Principles of Design is a third term course 
intended to introduce you to the concepts of designing and building structures and 
machines. The principles of friction, force, and torque will be studied, particularly 
in the way they affect small moving objects. Each student will build a machine in 
class and compete in the school's M.I.T. design contest, an annual televised event in 
which students vie head to head to see which entry can best perform this year's 
challenge. How far will a football go when kicked at 30 miles per hour? Whatis the 
best way to kick the football? What is a safe speed when driving on a winding road 
during a snowstorm? Shouldn't you know-how to make predictions like these? 
Introduction to Mechanics is a fourth term course which consists primarily of 
student exercises and lab experiments. Through frequent class activities, students 
will discover the principles that govern how bodies move under the influence of 


many forces. Students will maintain a journal of the course's accomplishments. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Spring Semester, Prerequisite: Successful completion of a previous course in 


science. 


S830 Physics 


This course introduces students to all the major concepts of physics through 
scientific inquiry. Course content includes mechanics, matter and energy, wave 
motion, electricity, magnetism, and electronics. While emphasis will be placed on 
scientific principles, students will learn through laboratory experiments the appli- 
cations of modern technology in everyday life. Students will discover that accelera- 
tion is a vital measurement when studying packaging materials and automobile 
safety. They will also investigate electricity and how it drives a motor and powers 
acomputer. The fields of sports physiology and aerospace science will be explored 
using the concepts of force and energy. S830 prepares students for the College Board 


physics test at the end of the year. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10, 11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra I 


$865 Intensive Physics 

This is an advanced laboratory course in which applications to the real world are 
explored through experimentation and class discussion. Students will learn to 
interpret experimental data and communicate their conclusions through written lab 
reports. Topics such as mechanics, energy and momentum, electricity, magnetism, 
and light are covered in depth. Students will be well prepared to take a physics 


Achievement Test at the end of the year. 
Credit: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra II and concurrently, Pre-calculus 


$866 Advanced Placement Physics 


(or MS10 if taken concurrently with calculus)—This course is designed as a second 
year physics course to prepare students for the Advanced Placement Physics C 
Exam (calculus-based) in May. The course begins with a thorough study of mechan- 
ics, including rotational mechanics. The remainder of the year includes an introduc- 
tion to electricity and magnetism with rigorous applications of Maxwell's equations. 
Students will be engaged in activities that complement the subject matter. Students 
are expected to have completed, or be taking concurrently, calculus such as M465, 
Advanced Placement Calculus. All students enrolled in an AP Science course are 
required to take the AP exam to receive AP college credit. 


_ Credits: 10-14; Grade Level: 11,12; Length: Year; Prerequisites: Previous physics course and concurrent calculus 











The science courses below combine hands- 
on, experiential and academic learning. They 
are cross-listed with R.S.T.A. and, hence, carry 
technical as well as academic credit. 
TSIT Introduction to Technology 
How can you prepare yourself to live and 
work in an age of accelerating technological 
change? In this interdisciplinary course, stu- 
dents will design, build, test, and evaluate 
devices and systems that address practical problems. Projects are built 
around science-oriented design-and-build challenges and include, for ex- 
ample: electric-powered cars, robotic arms, product design, electric circuit 
wiring, electronic sensing/timing/ control devices, energy conservation 
practices, andbottle rocketry. Using RSTA’s new Technology Laboratory 
and, by extension, other shop laboratories, students will apply a problem 
solving process learning to select appropriate methods, materials and tools 
for solving everyday problems. They will also learn the scientific principles 
that lie behind these solutions. 
Credits: 10 (science and technology), Grade level 10,11,12 
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TSFT Fluid and Thermodynamics Technology 

Students will design, build and test model boats and sails with the aid of a 
classroom-designed and constructed wave tank and wind tunnel in RSTA’s 
new Technology Laboratory. Students will utilize regional weather maps 
and local weather data collected in the Electronics Laboratory on computer 
by means ofa satellite dish antennae and sensors mounted atop the school’s 
roof. What makes the weather will be explored through hands-on, table top 
experiments in the lab. Aspects of heating, ventilation and air conditioning 
systems (HVAC) and pneumatics and hydraulics will also be explored 
through field trips and laboratory experiments. 

Credits: 5 (science and/or technical credit), Grade level 11,12; Fall semester; Prerequisite: Introduction to 
Technology, TSIT, or equivalent experience in the design process 


TSCT Control Technology 

Students will design, build and test computers in RSTA’s new Technology 
Laboratory. This course will also provide students with experience in 
programming microprocessors. Students will explore construction, manu- 
facturing, communications and transportation industries by hands-on 
problem solving experience provided by modeling with LEGO Dacta 
brand control technology apparatus. An introduction to computer aided 
design (CAD) will be offered as an aid for student design work documen- 
tation. Through field trips to local industries, students will have the 
opportunity to observe first hand how computers interface with electronic 
sensing devices that monitor and control processes and the manufacture of 


products. 
Credits: 5 (science and/or technology). Grade level 11,12; Spring semester; Prerequisite: Introduction to 
Technology, TSIT, or equivalent experience in the design process 





CHANGING EMPHASIS IN SCIENCE EDUCATION 


The new National Science Standards encompass the following changes in emphases: 


MORE EMPHASIS ON LESS EMPHASIS ON 


Coordinating the development of the K-12 
science program across grade levels 


Developing science programs at different 
grade levels independently of one another 


Aligning curriculum, teaching, and assessment Using assessments unrelated to curriculum 


and teaching 


Allocating resources necessary for hands-on Maintaining current resource allocations for 
inquiry teaching aligned with the Standards books 


Curriculum that supports the Slandards and Texbook- and lecture-driven curriculum 
includes a variety of components, such as 


laboratories emphasizing inquiry and field trips 





Curriculum that includes natural phenomena 
and science-related social issues that students 
encounter in everyday life 


Connecting science to other school subjects, 
such as mathematics and social studies 


Providing challenging opportunities for all 
students to learn science 


Involving successful teachers of science in the 
hiring process 


Treating teachers as professionals whose work 
requires opportunities for continual learning 
and networking 


Promoting collegiality among teachers as a 
team to improve the school 


Teachers as decision makers 


Broad coverage of unconnected factual 
information 


Treating science as a subject isolated from 


other school subjects 


Science learning opportunities that favor one 
group of students 


Limited hiring decisions to the administration 


Maintaining the isolation of teachers 


Supporting competition 


Teachers as followers 


WORLD LANGUAGES 
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Cecilia Rivera-Chapman 
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Pauline Demetri 

Otilia Ferreira 








STAFF 
Dr. Salvatore C. Trapani, Teacher-in-Charge 


Andrew Inglis 
Brent Lassow 
Karen Leighton 
Lucinda Leveille 


Anne Piotrowski 
Jane Scorza 
Paula Sousa 
Barry Sullivan 





WORLD LANGUAGE COURSES/SEQUENCES 


One of the most important academic studies in the roster of C.R.L.S. courses is 
foreign language. The study of another language gives an inside view of another 
culture, way of thinking, set of values, and lifestyle; it is the most natural vehicle for 
acquiring a multicultural outlook; it enhances English vocabulary and knowledge of 
language structure and usage. It is indispensable for the college-bound, and an 
invaluable embellishment to the educational background of the non-college bound. 


C.R.L.S. offers study in eight languages: Spanish, French, Latin, Italian, 
Portuguese, Russian, German, and Chinese. You will select whatever language best 
suits your needs. Every language offered has its own unique contribution to make to 
your knowledge and development. 


World language courses are for 10 credits, unless listed otherwise. Independent 
study may be offered at some advanced levels — always by special arrangement. 











SPANISH 

L101 Spanish I 

L102 Spanish II 

L103 Spanish III 

L104 Spanish IV 

L105 Spanish V 

L106 AP Spanish 

L112 Spanish II Enrichment 
L121 Spanish Homespeakers I 
L122 Spanish Homespeakers II 


FRENCH World Language 


L201 French I 





L202 French II Courses/Sequences 


L203 French III 

L204 French IV 

L205 French V 

L206 AP French 

L221 French Homespeakers 


LATIN 

L301 Latin I 
L302 Latin II 
L303 Latin III 





ITALIAN 

L401 Italian I 
L402 Italian II 
L403 Italian III 
L404 Italian IV 


PORTUGUESE 

L501 Portuguese I 

L502 Portuguese II 

L503 Portuguese III 

L504 Portuguese IV 

L521 Portuguese Homespeakers I 
L522 Portuguese Homespeakers II 


RUSSIAN 

L601 Russian I 
L602 Russian II 
L603 Russian III 
L604 Russian IV 


GERMAN 

L701 German I 
L702 German II 
L703 German III 








L304 Latin IV 
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L704 German IV 














| German Courses 


You already know these German words: 

Auto, Rockmusik, Hamburger, T-Shirt 
Party, Sport, and Jeans. But, did you 
know... 
The German verb system is simpler than 
those of other European languages. Twenty- 
five percent of Americans can trace their 
ancestors to German origins. German is the 
tenth largest language in the world, beating 
out Frenchand Italian. In the 1800's Ger- 
man almost became the official language of 
the United States. Pennsylvania Dutch 
really means Pennsylvania German. Stu- 
dents who study German score higher on the 
SAT-verbal. If you are interested in major- 
ing in Math, Music, or Science, the foreign language that the colleges and universities want 
to see on your high school transcript is naturlich German. 








L701 German I 


The primary goal of the German Program is to help students develop proficiency in 
the four basic skills: listening, speaking, reading, and writing. It also aims to 
increase the students’ knowledge and appreciation of the culture and customs of the 
German-speaking countries. Since English is a Germanic language, you may find 
it easier to learn and understand than a Romance language. It will definitely help 
you with your knowledge of English grammar. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Intermediate. Prerequisite: None 


L702 German IJ; L703 German III; L704 German IV 


Advanced German is a semi-individualized course that continues to develop your 
oral and written proficiency. It includes the systematic study of grammar and 
exposure to Germanic culture through readings in the German-speaking world. At 
the advanced levels, you will read short stories and other literary selections by well- 


known Germanic authors. 
Credits: 10, grade Level: All, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: German I 


| French Courses 


The CRLS French program is offered at five levels. The text is complemented bya wealth 
of supporting materials: tapes, workbooks, and videos. Upper level courses combine readings 
from a variety of sources: classic novels, periodicals, cinema, plays, etc. An integral part of 
the upper level courses is exposure to the music, customs, art, and literature of French- 
speaking countries, as well as emphasis on writing and composition. 











L201 French I 


You will be introduced to French 
through culture and grammar; by shar- 
ing the day to day experiences of typical 
French students you will become famil- 
iar with language as a tool for commu- 
nication. How many countries other 
than France or Canada can you name 
where French is spoken? In this course, 
you will learn about French spoken in 
many countries. You will be introduced 
to the basic sounds and patterns of the 
language. You will work with short dia- 
logues, many visuals, cassette tapes, 
workbooks and games. There will be 


films and field trips. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Intermedi- 
ate, Prerequisite: No previous study of French 





L202 French II 


In this course you will perfect and refine your oral and written French, and develop 
and expand your vocabulary and grammatical skills. Cultural activities, films, and 
field trips will be featured. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: French I and/or French in grades 7&8 


L203 French III 


You will continue to improve your conversation skills and to use idiomatic language 
popular with French teenagers. New vocabulary will be learned through the text 





and selected readings. You will begin developing a writing style through preparing 
short essays based on both specific grammatical structures and outside readings. 


The language lab will be used; field trips and foreign travel are planned. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Successful completion of French II or 
approval of teacher 


L204 French IV; L205 French V 


These courses are designed to refine and deepen your command of French structure 
and will prepare you for the French Achievement Test. In addition, you will read 
short stories, cultural articles, and various genres of French literature. You will write 
substantial compositions about French life based on your readings and the films you 
have seen. Daily class work will require oral discussion of readings or free conver- 
sation. 


Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Successful completion ofa) French III for French 
IV, and b) French IV for French V, or equivalent 


L206 AP French 


The AP course emphasizes the use of language for active communication. Its 
objectives are: ability to understand spoken French in various contexts; develop- 
ment of French vocabulary sufficiently ample for reading newspapers and maga- 
zine articles, literary texts, and other non-technical writings; ability to express 
oneself in French both in speech and in writing coherently , resourcefully, and with 
reasonable fluency and accuracy. There will be extensive training in writing and 
organization of compositions. In general, the course will develop language skills 
(reading, writing, listening, and speaking) used in various contexts. Students are 
encouraged to take the advanced placement French examination at the completion 


of the course. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level 11, 12, Length: Year, Advanced 
Prerequisite: Completion of four years of French or equivalent 


FRENCH FOR HOMESPEAKERS 
L221 French for Homespeakers 


This course is for students who speak French at home; it will be semi-individualized 
and designed to improve reading, writing, and speaking in French, based on the 
students’ needs. Areas of study may include literature, grammar, geography, 


history, and film. Cultural readings in the target language will also be done. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Intermediate., Prerequisite: French spoken at home 





Spanish Courses 











Over the last several years, the most 
popular foreign language studied at 
C.R.L.S. has been Spanish. New ap- 
proaches have been introduced in some 
classes — involving the use of video — to 
make the program increasingly attractive, 
especially for the non-college bound stu- 
dent. 

The curriculum is beamed toward in- 
struction in the four basic skills of lan- 
guage: speaking, listening, reading, writ- 
ing. 

Generally speaking, at lower levels, 
concentration is heavier on the speaking 
and listening skills, and at the more ad- 
vanced levels, greater effort is concen- 

trated on the skills of reading and writing. 


L101 Spanish I 


This course is the introduction and base for future study of Spanish. You will begin 
to build elementary skills in reading, writing, and speaking the Spanish of Latin 
America, and gaining basic insights into Hispanic culture. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Intermediate 


L102 Spanish II 
Following up Spanish I, we continue developing and reinforcing our basic Spanish 
language skills in this second level course, and we broaden our understanding of 


Spanish and Latin American culture. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Spanish I or Spanish at grades 7&8 


L112 Spanish II Enrichment 

A special "more" version of Spanish II will be offered for those students who like to 
be challenged. More homework, more exercises, more speaking, more reading, more 
writing, and more culture. If you like to work hard, sign up for this one. 


Same credits and requirements as Spanish II plus a strong desire to work 
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L103 Spanish III 


At this level you have acquired considerable skill in the basics, and are ready to 
practice and function at a relatively advanced pace. You have arrived at the point 
where the early drudgery of learning new grammar and vocabulary has given way 
to the enjoyment of being able to exercise a limited command over the language. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Spanish II 


L104 Spanish IV; L105 Spanish V 


At these levels you will tackle sophisticated conversation and composition related 
to life-situations, Hispanic culture, and Hispanic literature. Featured will be selec- 
tions from important authors, research projects, trips, reports, and lively discussions 
in Spanish to stimulate thinking and knowledge, as well as to put into practice your 
acquired Spanish language skills. 

In Spanish V, there will be occasional joining with Spanish bilingual classes to work 


and collaborate with Spanish speakers on cultural and linguistic projects. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite IV: Spanish III, Spanish Homespeakers II (or 
recommendation) or equivalent, Prerequisite V: Spanish IV or equivalent 


L106 AP Spanish 


The AP course emphasizes the use of language for active communication. Its 
objectives are: ability to understand spoken Spanish in various contexts; develop- 
ment of Spanish vocabulary sufficiently ample for reading newspapers and maga- 
zine articles, literary texts, and other non-technical writings; ability to express 
oneself in Spanish both in speech and in writing coherently , resourcefully, and with 
reasonable fluency and accuracy. There will be extensive training in writing and 
organization of compositions. In general, the course will develop language skills 
(reading, writing, listening, and speaking) used in various contexts. Students are 
encouraged to take the advanced placement Spanish examination at the completion 
of the course. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12; Prerequisite: Completion of four years of Spanish; Length: Year 


SPANISH HOMESPEAKERS CLASSES 


Spanish for Homespeakers is offered on two levels, I and II. This program aims at 
addressing the needs of students who have grown up inahome where the dominant 
language spoken is Spanish. Our course will stress correct grammatical usage in the 
skills of reading and writing, as well as speaking. Students will be required to keep 
a portfolio. In this portfolio the student will demonstrate his/her levels in writing 
and speaking. It willinclude essays, journal entries, audio and video samples, group 
projects, and self-analysis of skills. Students will read and write regularly and 
frequently, and they will study grammar rules, word order, and sentence structure. 


L121 Spanish Homespeakers I; L122 Homespeakers II 


If you grew up in a Spanish-speaking home and are interested in studying Spanish 
formally, these courses are for you. Emphasis will be on correct speech, pronuncia- 
tion, reading and writing. Vocabulary will be expanded with a view to increasing 
your facility of expression. Care will be given to students’ individual needs, and 
materials will be tailored to the backgrounds and abilities of Spanish-speaking 
students. Class conducted in Spanish. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Spanish spoken at home; no formal study of 
Spanish 








Portuguese World Language Courses | 








These consist of Portuguese I and II; Portu- 

guese III will consist of students from level 
II of both Homespeakers and Foreign Lan- 
guage courses. 


L501 Portuguese I 

This course is fornon-Portuguese speak- 
ing students and will teach Portuguese 
as a Foreign Language concentrating on 
the initial stages of learning the basic 
language skills, speaking, reading, writ- 
ing, and listening, in Portuguese. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Intermediate 





L502 Portuguese II 

The direct follow up to Portuguese I above; the course will continue to develop the 
basic Portuguese foreign language skills. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Portuguese I or equivalent 





L503 Portuguese III; L504 Portuguese IV 


These courses will combine Portuguese II students and Portuguese II Homespeakers 
students into advanced level programs designed to expand and embellish the basic 
skills already acquired. There will be more of a concentration on literature and 
conversation. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: L502/522 or equivalent 


PORTUGUESE FOR HOMESPEAKERS 


Portuguese for Homespeakers is offered on two levels, I and IL. 
This program aims at addressing the needs of students who have grown up in a 
home where the dominant language spoken is Portuguese. The courses will stress 
correct grammatical usage in all learning skill areas and will remediate weak areas 
or areas of incorrect usage. 


L521 Portuguese Homespeakers I 

This course is designed to serve students who speak Portuguese and have an 
understanding of spoken Portuguese. It is for native speakers wanting to learn how 
to read and write their native language. It aims to give students an insight into 
contemporary Portugal and a solid grasp of the Portuguese Language with the 
many cultural aspects of Portugal - the continent, the islands, Portuguese-speaking 
Africa, Asia, Brazil, and the communities of the United States and Canada. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, 

Prerequisite: Portuguese spoken at home or equivalent, even without formal study. 


L522 Portuguese Homespeakers II 
This course continues and expands the skill development started in level I. The next 


level to this course will be regular Portuguese III (L503). 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Portuguese I Homespeakers 


Latin Courses 











The department encourages students to choose Latin study, since more than the 
study of any other language, Latin can reinforce and enhance English expression 
and correct English usage in grammar and vocabulary. The formative value of 
upper-level Latin study cannot be underestimated. Text: “The Cambridge Latin 
Course”. 


L301 Latin I 


This course has two main objectives: to 
teach comprehension of the Latin lan- 
guage through practice in reading it, 
and to develop through these readings 
an understanding of the social and po- 
litical history of the Romans, especially 
a1} during the first century A.D. Concen- 
AN, tration is on reading, vocabulary, cul- 
ture, and etymology or the study of the 
roots of words. Grammar is only intro- 
duced and used in the context of read- 
ings. If you have trouble with English 
grammar and vocabulary, the study of 
Latin should strengthen your English. Further, Latin enhances the study of other 
languages. The text, The Cambridge Latin Course, is a non-traditional and stimulat- 
ing approach to the study of Latin. You will learn the language through the lives of 
real people who lived almost 2000 years ago. You will get to know the families and 
culture of citizens of Pompeii prior to the eruption of Vesuvius. You will discuss 
topics such as: the gladiators, baths, Roman schools, slavery and freedom, food and 
entertainment, etc. 


Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: None, but good grades in English 
recommended 


L302 Latin II 


After a brief review of last year’s work, you will continue with further readings and 
translations, and accumulate more grammatical structures. The scene shifts to the 
Roman colony in England, and then to Alexandria in Egypt. Again, the emphasis is 
on vocabulary building and cultural exploration. There is also a continuing empha- 
sis on etymology as a tool for increasing English vocabulary. You will find this a 


great asset in preparing for the English SAT. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Successful completion of Latin I 


L303 Latin III; L304 Latin [V 


These courses work toward the completion of the Cambridge Latin Course, and 
include readings from a variety of Latin authors. Emphasis is on reading longer and 
more complicated passages in revised and original Latin. Etymology and culture 
continue to be important parts of the program. 


Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11, 12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Successful completion of Latin (ID 
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| Italian Courses | 





| Russian Courses 





The Italian program offers levels I, II, III, 
and IV. The basic text is “Oggi in Italia” 
(Today in Italy). Students will use the lan- 
guage lab regularly to hear and record the 
tapes that accompany the text. The focus of 
the classes will be contemporary Italy: its 
traditions and lifestyles. 


ITALIAN EXCHANGE PROGRAM 
Students who study Italian will be able 
to participate in an exchange program 
with a school in Rome for two weeks in 
in the spring. This exchange will give 
students the experience of an Italian 
family, food, customs, and affordable 
travel to Italy. There is a two-way ex- 
change program with a high school in 
Rome. CRLS students will host the stu- 
dents from Rome during a 10-day ex- 
change period as well. In addition to the 
home stay in Rome, CRLS students will 
also have the opportunity to visit other 
parts of Italy: eg., Venice, Florence, 
Pompeii, and Sicily. Don't miss this 
economical, culturally packed experi- 
ence. 


L401 Italian I 


It’s fun to study Italian. You will learn to converse at a basic level, and to read, 
understand, and write Italian within the vocabulary limits of this stage. Emphasis 
willbe placed on oral Italian at this level, and on the notions of Italian culture, history 
and lifestyles. Everyone loves Italian food and music; the language is almost like 


music, and you will learn all about the food. Field trips will also be featured. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate 


L402 Italian II % 


You will further your Italian I studies and go more deeply into the vocabulary, 
grammar and culture. The continued practice will improve your conversation as 
well as your ability to read, write and understand. Italy, its geography, famous 
artists, musicians, and scholars, will become familiar to you, as cultural activities 


play an increasing role at this level. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Intermediate, Prerequisite: Successful completion of Italian I or 
equivalent 


L403 Italian III 


At this level you will be doing advanced work in the areas of reading, writing and 
speaking. The class, conducted in Italian, will read and comment upon the writings 
of Italian authors, past and present, and concentrate heavily on the various aspects 
of Italian culture. The progress of contemporary Italy — its politics, industry, 
lifestyles — will be given constant attention, with emphasis on the science and 
cinema by Italians and Italo-Americans. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Successful completion of Italian II 


L404 Italian IV 

For those students who wish to continue Italian to the fourth year, this course will 
expand and further elaborate the elements and skills of Italian III. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11, 12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Successful completion of Italian III 





Despite the break-up of the USSR, the country of Russia extends 10 time zones, from the 
Finnish border to the Pacific Ocean. It is the largest country in the world, witha population 
of approximately 150 million. The Russian culture is renowned for its great traditions in 
poetry, prose, drama, and the arts. Russia has made significant contributions to world 
science and sport. It is a country undergoing profound social and political change. 
Americans with a fluency in Russian are rare, in all career areas. 


RUSSIA EXCHANGE PROGRAM 

CRLS has a two-way exchange program with an English-language school in St. 
Petersburg, Russia. The exchange with this school began in April 1990. Since 1989, 
six groups of CRLS students and teachers have travelled to Russia on exchange. We 
will host in October 1997 and a trip is planned for April 1999. 


L601 Russian I 

The 33-letter Cyrillic alphabet awaits 
you! There are some familiar letters: A BE 
K I MHOPCT Y X»x and the not-so- 
familiar: 5 JEXK3HHIOQYMM bb 
b310 4. The grammar is complex and 
predictable. Words like ‘case’ and 
‘declension’ will become familiar to you. 
Focus daily conversation, with an 
understanding of the underlying grammar. 
Poetry, video, geography and culture are 
class components. Russian adds 
distinction to your transcript; don't pass 
up a unique opportunity at the high school 
level. All grades welcome. 

Credits: 10; Grade level: 9, 10, 11, 12; 
Length: Year; Level: Basic 


L602 Russian II 


Fluency in daily conversation is the goal 
of this year, with emphasis on active use of 
correct grammar. We study poetry and 
watch several Russian films, as well as 
discuss the geography and cultures of the countries of the former Soviet Union. 
Credits: 10; Grade level: 10, 11, 12; Length: Year; Level: Intermediate; Prerequisite: 
Russian I or equivalent 





L603 Russian III 


MbI nbéM uaii Ha ypokax. We continue with poetry analysis, deepen your 
understanding of grammar, read culturally-based texts and focus on conversation 
and writing about the texts. 

Credits: 10; Grade level: 11, 12; Length: Year; Level: Advanced; Prerequisite: Russian 
II or equivalent 


L604 Russian IV 


Chekhov texts, poetry, and final grammar review await those who are tenacious in 
their study of this complex and beautiful language. The student who completes this 
course has a solid base for continuing study at the college level, and makes you a 
unique candidate. 

Credits: 10; Grade level: 11, 12; Length: Year; Level: Advanced; Prerequisite: Russian 
III or equivalent 








Chinese Courses 





CHINESE PROGRAM 

Chinese is being offered through the 
auspices of the Bilingual Department. 
This course is offered to any CRLS 
student. 


Chinese I X621 

This is a beginning course in basic 
Chinese language for students who 
have a Chinese background, as well as 
for other students who are interested 
in learning Chinese. Calligraphy will 
be introduced. 

Credits 10; Length: Year 








See course descriptions in the Bilingual Department 
for additional language and literature offerings. 





THE ACADEMY 





The Academy at Cambridge Rindge & Latin School is a 


diverse but close-knit community of students and staff who work 
together in active partnership. Our ultimate aim ts to prepare 
students for a lifetime of learning and personal development. To do 
so we focus on the dynamics of how to learn—across the curricu- 


lum. 


STAFF 


Dr. Jorge Cardoso, Teacher Leader/Management 
Dr. Alan Weinstein, Teacher Leader/Curriculum & Instruction 


Claire Albert 

Rita Alesi 

Julia Almeida 
Debbie Andelman 
Phyllis Asetta 
Maria Athanassiou 
Maxine Berry 
Nancy Burns 
Vasco Caetano 
Juan Casillas 

Dr. Arnold Clayton 
Dr. Barbara Clemons 
Ralph Collins 
Verina Crowley 
Elaine Dailey 
Bernadette Desire 
Maura Doherty 
Barbara Ehrlich 

Dr. Eleanor Farinato 
Al Ferreira 

Isabel Frankel 
Thomas Fratto 
Mary Gavin 


Filomena Silva, Assistant Administrator 


Roz Grunman 
Steve Hall 
Maureen Havern 
Karen Hawthorne 
Peter Ho 

Gerald Hogu 
Andrew Inglis 
Monaks Kanel 
Sylvia Kantor 
Jeanne Kuropatkin 
Yvon Lamour 
Karen Leighton 
Lucinda Leveille 
Robin Litwin 
Steve Matteo 
Myrtise Maurice 
C. “Skip” McCarthy 
Frank McCarthy 
William McGinness 
Rene Meshon 
Marly Mitchell 
Kathleen Moore 


RoseLaure Moussignac 


Maureen Murphy 
Fred Nigorski 
Michele Owaroff 
Maurice Page 
Mary Louise Piret 
Robert Ponte 
Lenore Prueser 
Dr. Terri Ragosta 
Sally Ralph 
Robert Reagan 
Joseph Riley 

Jane Scorza 

Dr. Caetano Serpa 
Maria de Fatima Soares 
Geraldine Spagnuolo 
Gerry Speca 

Mary Splaine 
Paul Starek 

Tad Sudnick 

John Sullivan 
Patrick Sylvain 
Elsie Vega 

JoAnn Walther 





“The Academy is a great 
place to get to know 
people. The teachers 
really try to help you 
and make your class a 





group.” 
— Student 








“The Academy is good 





for meeting new people 
and people from all over 
the world -- a good 
opportunity to learn a 
new language, too!” 

— Student 














achievement. 





Six core ideas form the basis of the Academy’s philosophy: 


* Cooperative Learning * 


today’s colleges, industries and society. 


* Team Teaching * 


* A Challenging Curriculum * 





Cooperative learning is an exciting educational strategy that 
engages the student directly in the learning process. Students learn to 
work together in small self-motivated groups that prcoess the infor- 
mation and practice the skills their instructors are teaching. This 
“hands-on” method teaches the positive behaviors required for 
successful social interaction. Such group skills are in great demand in 


Experienced, outstanding teachers and counselors work 
together in teams with small groups of students to create a personal- 
ized learning environment. The teams meet weekly to discuss stu- 
dents’ progress and to plan and evaluate curriculum. The result is 


some of the most dynamic successful teaching to be found at C.R.L.S. 


The highest academic standards are the basis for a rigorous, 
practical and innovative curriculum. Academic subjects, once taught 
in isolation, are fused into an integrated whole that stresses the major 
themes of human knowledge and experience. Students explore the 
arts and modern technology as part of their course of studies. In all its 
programs the Academy stresses both individual excellence and group 





* Democratic Decision-Making * 

The Academy is a democratic, culturally diverse community 
committed to the participation of students, teachers, and parents in 
decision-making. Elected councils represent the students, faculty and 
parents. Regular community meetings provide students a strong voice 
in all aspects of the educational process. The Academy is unique in 
that its administration consists of a team of teacher-leaders, elected by 
the faculty for a rotating term. 


* Cross-Cultural Education * 

The student body reflects the ethnic and social diversity of the 
neighborhoods of Cambridge. Students from more than 25 countries 
attend the Academy. This rich heritage promotes a true sense of cross- 
cultural awareness and understanding of the diversity of the world. It 
also affords students of language and culture the chance to take 
courses with native speakers of Portuguese, Spanish, Creole, Amharic 
and Chinese. 


* A Strong Sense of Community * 

Our democratic, flexible and personalized learning program 
guarantees the participation of all in the life of a school small enough 
to offer a true sense of community. Group-building activities are a 
regular part of the curriculum. Students and staff come to know and 
respect each other well. A strong sense of community arises; people 
genuinely care about each other. 
































GRADE 9 CORE 


Language Arts and Social Studies E180/181 H180/181 


(YC1Y) 


The Language Arts and Social Studies components of the Academy grade 9 core 
reflect the content and skills development of “Language Arts 9: World 
Literature” and “Modern World History,” described in the Language Arts and 
Social Studies sections of this catalog. In the Academy these courses involve an 
interdisciplinary approach and emphasize the themes of change, justice, and 
revolution. The countries whose histories are studied and the literature selected 
for reading and analysis were chosen specifically to illustrate those themes as 
well as to provide students with a world view. Through cooperative learning 
and team teaching students gain understanding and mastery of academic 
material and skills and also develop positive group skills and community spirit. 
The inclusion of Bureau of Pupil Services specialists on the teacher teams 
permits us to meet the varied needs/learning styles of students with educa- 
tional plans in the less restrictive environment of the mainstream classroom. 


Courses for 1996-97: Language Arts E180 & Social Studies H180 


Mathematics and Science M581 S180 M582 S581 M991 
Students will choose geometry, interactive math program (IMP), or algebra 
depending on prior preparation. In science, students may choose biology or 
scientific principles again depending on prior preparation. (All of the above are 
heterogeneous classes.) 


Courses: Algebra I M581 & Sci. Prin. S180 (YMSD) 
or Geometry M582/IMP M991 & Biology S581. (YGBD) 


Physical Education/Health/Human Development FH70 


Like all ninth graders at C.R.L.S., Academy freshmen take this 1 period course 
that combines Physical Education with Health and Human Development. See 
full description in the Physical Education section. 


Courses: Physical Education P172 & Health / Human Development F170 











YC1Y = Academy Core 








Electives 

Academy freshmen generally will have room in their schedules for electives. 
One could be Computer Applications B564 which teaches the word processing / 
data base skills all students need today. Others may be chosen from the 
Departments of Music, Art, Drama, Dance, Modern Languages or other depart- 
ments that may interest the student. 














Language Arts/Social Studies/Physical 
Education: PROJECT AMERICA 


The 10th grade humanties program, knownas Project America, 
explores the American experience in terms of geography, his- 
tory, literature, art, economics, social structure and personal 
perspective. It interweaves social studies, language arts, physi- 
cal education and fine arts in an integrated curriculum that 
offers students and teachers new and dynamic ways to work 
and learn together. Hands-on experiential activities outside the 
classroom reinforce the academic and social skills developed in 
each unit. All students participate in Project America Seminar. 
The seminar meets three days in the rotating schedule and is 
designed as a laboratory experience in participatory democ- 
racy. There is strong emphasis on the development of writing, 
research and documentation skills. Project America is a three- 
period bloc that offers creditin language arts, social studies and 
physical education. 
Courses for 1996-97: Language Arts E280 & Social Studies H280 
Physical Education PEPY & Humanities Seminar PASS 


Mathematics and Science 
Depending on the course of studies they completed in Grade 
9, most sophomores will take Algebra II along with Chemis- 
try and Biology. 
Courses for 1996-97: Algebra II M965 & Chemistry $822 
or Algebra II M666 & Intensive Chemistry S660 
or Geometry M583 & Biology S851 


Electives 








GRADE 10 CORE 


Be sil ee a 


Electives may be selected according to the student's interests 
and scheduling priorities. Since most colleges require three 
consecutive years of a language for admission, it is strongly 
recommended that a course from the Modern Language 
Department be one of the selected electives. 
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FUNDAMENTAL 


STAFF 
Dr. Margaret F. LeGendre, Assistant Principal 
Vincent Spencer, Assistant Administrator 








Marlene Barnes Michael DeSimone Joanne Kotler Tami Menard John Rutter 

Cosette Beauregard Lance Dottin Hollington Lee Carole Mikelson Ralph Sennott 

Audrey Cabral-Pini Vincent Finn Lynda Mahoney Kristin Newton Paula Sousa 

Margaret Cassidy Phyllis Fortuna Tim Mahoney Jack Noble Dorothy Souza 

Kathleen Classen Charlene Green Jayne Marquedaunt John O’Leary Lorraine Suarez-Davis 

Aaron Darsa Thomas Haley Ginny McCabe Nelson Peree Barry Sullivan 

Priscilla Dennett Francis Hallice Edith Medeiros Ann Pietrowski John Toomey, Jr. 
Elana Wolkoff 





The Fundamental School with approximately 400 students, is located on the fourth floor of the CRLS building. It is 
administered by an assistant principal and an assistant administrator, and supported by two guidance counselors. The 
program stresses academic challenge and student accountability, enlisting parental involvement and support in reinforcing 
the discipline code. The Fundamental School emphasizes the foundations of education ina setting that focuses on the discipline 
of learning and the development of high standards of achievement, manner, dress, and respect for self and others. As a school- 
within-a-school, Fundamental has a strong sense of community among its students and teachers. Students in the Fundamental 
School take the courses prescribed in the Fundamental Core Curriculum which provides a solid foundation in grammar and 
literature, mathematics, history, science, foreign language, and study skills. 











Fundamental School Core Curriculum 


Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior 

English I English II English III English IV 

World History I World History II U.S. History Social Studies 
Science Biology Chemistry Mathematics 
Mathematics Mathematics Mathematics Physical Education 
Foreign Language Foreign Language Physical Education Electives (4) 
Health Physical Education Electives (3) 

Physical Education Electives (2) 

Electives (2) 


In addition to the Core Curriculum, Fundamental School offers the following electives: 


* American Identity * IMP Math * Writing Workshop 
* Computer Applications * World Affairs 
* Geography * Modern History 


* Introduction to Computers * Physics 


(* indicates course is open to non-Fundamental students on a space available basis) 
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Scheduling Information 

To prepare their schedules, Fundamental 
students must obtain from their homeroom 
teacher or guidance counselor a Fundamen- 
tal School Course Selection Sheet. This sheet 
will outline the Core Curriculum courses the 
student is required to take and will indicate 
how many electives are allowed. This sheet 
mustbe completed by the student and signed 
by the appropriate teachers and the parent/ 
guardian of the student. After the sheet is 
completed, the student must meet with his/ 
her guidance counselor to complete the 








scheduling process. 








Sample Fundamental Course Descriptions 








NH79 Geography 


_ When people think of Geography they think of maps and locations. Geography is 
more than that. It deals with people and what people do in (and to) these places. This 
course centers around the use of five concepts used for geographic study: location, 
place, interaction, movement, and regions. 


One of the realities of the contemporary world is the increasing influence of other 
nations in the daily life of the American citizen. This course provides you with an 
understanding of the distribution and characteristics of the world’s major cultures, 
of how these cultures spread their influences (migration) and how they become 
absorbed into other cultures (diffusion). Throughout this course attention will be 
given to the traditional and contemporary roles that foreign nations play in the 
growth of American culture. 


If you think of the world as a mosaic map made up of its many regions, this course 
offers a series of studies to include Western Europe, Eastern Europe, the region 
formerly called the Soviet Union, the Middle East, and North Africa. A second series 
covers sub-Saharan Africa, Asia, the Pacific Basin, and Latin America. For each of 


these regions, selected nations will be studied in depth. 
Credits: 5 per semester, Length: Single Block, Grade Level: 11, 12, Prerequisite: None. 


NH 74 1/ NH 74 2 Contemporary America 


This course is an analysis of the America in which we live today and the forces and 
events in the recent past that have created the presentmoment, America is examined 
as an ever-changing society shaped by the forces of history. The class will examine 
contemporary domestic issues as well as America’s role in world affairs. Topics 
studied by the class will include the following: immigration; racism and prejudice; 
the politics of a presidential election year; crime; poverty and social issues such as 
homelessness; economic issues such as the growing deficit; and the Cambridge 
community, past, present and future. 


M991 Interactive Math Program: Year One, Two, Three 


The Interactive Mathematics Program (IMP) is an integrated four year high school 
mathematics sequence which is an alternative to the traditional Algebra I - Geom- 
etry - Algebra Two/Trigonometry - Precalculus sequence. In this course, students 
will study mathematics in the context of meaningful and interesting problems. In 
addition to studying Algebra and Geometry, students will investigate Statistics, 
Probability, and Curve fitting. This course emphasizes big ideas and methods of 
investigation and de-emphasizes mechanical skills. The IMP curriculum provides 
many opportunities for students to write about their mathematical thinking, to 
reflect on what they have done, and to make oral presentations to the class Graphing 
calculators are used as a problem solving tool throughout the course. Students who 
plan to study Calculus will take both Calculus and IMP Four in the senior year. This 


class is unleveled and is only available to ninth graders. 
Credits: 10, Length: Year 


NH75 World Affairs 


What is happening in the world around you? How do local, national and interna- 
tional events impact your life? The main objective of this course is to assist the 
student in understanding and critically evaluating political affairs. The course 
presents a comprehensive introduction to the field of international relations and 
acquaints the student with various theoretical approaches to the study of relation- 
ships between nations. Although the course explores political and economic issues 
in the context of how they affect the policies of the major and lessor actors on the 
world scene, it is not a “current events” course. The course is not a lecture course; 
instead, students will discuss major issues related to the area/region under study. 
Credits: 5 per semester, Length: Single Block, Grade Level: 11, 12, Prerequisite: None. 
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NH 90 1/2 NE 90 1/2, NA 90 1/2 


American Identity Past and Present 

American Identity Past and Present is a year-long interdisciplinary course taught 
to an untracked twelfth grade class. Three disciplines—History, English, and Art— 
are taught in interrelationship to one another, based on the principle that the 
expression of ideas in any of the three fields has not occurred in isolation and that 
a comrehensive analysis of works in these fields cannot be limited to any single 
discipline. The organizing theme of the course is the notion of American Identity 
as seen in the context of the three contemporary historical issues: 1) Immigration, 
Past and Present, 2) Civil Rights and Human Rights, 3) The Vietnam War and 
America in Con flict. Included in the academic preparation is a workshop/ 
production component in which students produce projects, performances and 
writings based on themes they have studied. Workshops in video, the craft of 
writing, research, and art help prepare students to present creative projects to the 


class throughout the year. 
Credits: 25, Double periods, Length: Year, Grade Level: 11-12 (open to the entire school). Students must sign up for 
all three components of the course. 





HOUSE A 








STAFF 
Ruby Pierce, House Administrator 
Clarence Gaynor, Assistant Administrator 


Gordon Axtman Mike Corless Edward Fratto Charlie Killilea Peter Mili Gerry Shea 

Paul Burke Elizabeth Curry Ward Gay Archy LaSalle Helen Munro Fred Simmons 

Pat Callan Donna Daniels Terri Girard Marian Levinstein Cecilia Rivera Eileen Taxe-Levine 
Anne Carroll Celeste Delpidio George Greenidge Paul Madden Brian Roach Bill Tobin 
Margaret Chapin Kate Dollard Jack Haverty Pat Martin John Samp Sal Trapani 

Judy Cherry Otilia Ferreira Carol House Ted Martin Richard Santoro Kathy Wamness 
Kathy Clinton Paul Frassa Jane Kervick Andrea McCarthy Jack Sennott Mike Weaver 





House A, located on the third floor of the C.R.L.S. building, oversees the academic growth of 
370 students who are served by a house administrator, an assistant house administrator, and 
three guidance staff. The House is characterized by a focus upon the specific individualized 
needs and concerns of each student. It strives to advance further the capabilities and maximize 
the potential of all youngsters in the attainment of increased academic, social and cultural 
development. 


The program recognizes the rich diversity of the City of Cambridge and of the student body 
enrolled within this program. It is the intention of the House to capitalize upon and nourish the 
great strengths of this diversity as it endeavors to enhance and refine the awareness of its 
students. 





To achieve these goals, commitment to the 
following concepts and services is emphasized: 








* The constant pursuit of academic excellence and the concern for educational 
quality and equity are paramount. 


* Strong parental involvement and support aimed at the development and 
reinforcement of a positive environment of place and community among House 
A students, parents and staff. 





e Active and on-going student support teams/groups to offer continuous 
assistance and counseling to all students in need of such services. 


¢ A Core Curriculum for 9th and 10th grade students (English, Social Studies). 


¢ Study Skills instruction for all House A students to increase their proficiency 
in the areas of critical thinking, reading, and content-oriented study skills. 
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Ninth and tenth grade students choose basic, intermediate or advanced-paced versions of the core curriculum in language arts 
and social studies which focuses on world literature and modern world history in grade nine and one American literature and 18th 
& 19th century U.S. History in grade ten. The curriculum of the Language Arts and Social Studies core courses reflects the content 
and skills development emphases described in the Language Arts and Social Studies sections of this catalog. Ninth and tenth grade 
students also choose appropriate level courses in science and mathematics. Like other students at C.R.L.S., they enroll in physical 
education, health, and elective courses. Eleventh and twelfth grade students plan individual programs reflecting individual 
aspirations and interests and the full range of elective courses offered at C.R.L.S. 








FRESHMAN YEAR SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Language Arts: World Literature YC2A = E120 E160 Language Arts: American Literature E220, E260 


Modern World History YC3A = H120 H160 18th & 19th Century U.S. History H220, H260 
Principles of Science and Technology S170 Biology, Chemistry or other science 

World Language World Language 

Mathematics Mathematics 

Physical Education/ Health FH70 Physical Education 

Elective Elective 


Elective 





Brean VCIA — House A Core (See department sections for course 


numbers and levels.) 














In addition, House A is the site of a learning 
center which aids students in their various 
academic endeavors. 


HOUSEA 
LEARNING CENTER 


Interested in speed reading? Want help 
with the research report? Like to improve 
your note-taking abilities? Looking for sug- 
gestions that will aid you in preparing for 
examinations? Could you benefit from an 
SAT Review and Preparation course? Con- 
sider developing yourmemory skills? THEN 
REMEMBER THIS! 


The_House A Learning Center is an 
academic support program (open to all stu- 
dents) that will assist you in improving your 
learning strategies and critical thinking abili- 
ties in activities such as those above and in 
numerous other study skill areas as well. 
The_main focus of the Center is to help you 
apply these skills to all your academic classes 
and courses of study ina more effective and 
efficient manner. 








The House A Learning Center exists for 
you!! GIVEIT A TRY!! Itis located on the 3rd 
floor of the Rindge building in Room R339, 
The Center is open Monday through Friday, 
before school (7:30-8:15), periods 3,4,6,7,and 
after school (by arrangement). For more in- 
formation, contact Ruby Pierce, House A 
Administrator, or Dr. John Sennott (R339). 
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STAFF 


Brendan Synnott, 
Administrator 

Leslie Kimbrough, 
Assistant Administrator 


Rami Alwan 

Irma Balado 

Betsy Bard 
Jonathan Baring-Gould 
Martha Bedrosian 
Claire Burke 
Dionne Campbell 
Tony Cicerone 
Marilyn Cliff-Pease 
Al Coccoluto 
Pauline Demetri 
Brad Derocher 
Maria DiClemente 
Debbie Downes 
Helen Epstein 
Karen FitzPatrick 
Jean Funk-Gedies 
Norma Garcia 


Wadie Geraigery 











The Leadership School, founded in 1990, places an emphasis on the teaching and 
learning of leadership skills, a working knowledge of effective decision making and the 
utilization of collective mediation in conflict resolution. A course in Community Service, 
created and constantly being re-developed by the teaching staff, is greatly encouraged for 
all students in the program. A 9th grade Core program offers students the opportunity to 
learn in small group settings experiencing a truly collaborative effort by the instructors 
involved. 


The Leadership School is committed to providing a quality education to ALL 
students by continually raising their academic, social and personal skills to their 
optimum level through the efforts of the student, home, school, and community; where 
ALL are empowered to create a "community" dedicated to the education of the whole 
student, the establishment of a democratic decision-making process, the participation in 
community service, and the recognition and appreciation of individual differences. 


ACADEMIC - All students in this school are being prepared for college. If students 
choose not to attend college they will be well prepared for the workforce. Students in grade 
9 take a core curriculum in teams within the school. The teachers in these teams spend a 
significant amount of time challenging and encouraging students, monitoring student 
progress, and reviewing and developing the curriculum. Students are encouraged to take 
at least one course each year in either the performing or visual arts, business or home 
economics. 
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STAFF, cont'd 
Betty Griffiths 
Deborah Haverty 
Caroline Hunter 
Edward Hurley 
Robert Kelley 
Jean Kuropatkin 
Thomas McCarthy 
Edward McGillicuddy 
Doug McGlathery 
Paul McGuiness 
Leslie Mili 

James Miller 





William Morris 
Carol Nolan 
Les Oliver 
Peter O'Neill 
Larry Poirier 
Al Priest 
William Reagan 
Chris Saheed 
Carol Siriani 
Kathleen Smith 
Julie Snyder 
Anna Sullivan 





SOPHOMORE 

Language Arts: American Literature 
USS. History 

Algebra, Geometry 

Biology or Chemistry 

Foreign Language 

Physical Education or Dance & Elective 
Community Service 

Elective 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR 


English electives 

Social Studies electives 

Appropriate Math courses 
Appropriate Science courses 

Foreign Language 

Physical Education or Dance & Elective 
Community Service 

Electives 


Language Arts: World Literature 

Modern World History 

Algebra I, Geometry 

Prin. of Science/Technology or Intensive Biology 
Foreign Language 

Health 

Physical Education or Dance 

Community Service or Research Technology 
Elective 





English and Social Studies courses, in grade 9, are unlevelled, team taught, carefully heterogeneously grouped to 
allow for individual and small group instruction. The Math and Science courses are levelled. 














ee Sample Leadership School Courses ° 















Community Service Course - G190 

Students are encouraged to take at least one 
year of Community Service although many 
opt for several years. This course provides 
opportunties for students to give something 
of themselves to their community. Students 
are accompanied to their off-campus Intern- 


Algebra I or Geometry 

Based upon a ninth grader’s math experience 
in the elementary school, a placement is made 
in either Algebra I or Geometry. In both in- 
stances students are on track to complete the 
recommended math sequence for entry into 
college or to face the technological challenges 


Language Arts: World Literature - E190 
Modern World History - H190 

The English and Social Studies teachers work in 
collaboration with one another. The courses em- 
phasize universal themes of power and differ- 
ences in a multi-cultural world. Students are 
hetergeneously grouped and participate in whole- 


















‘ of the work places of the future. Eachcourseis class and cooperative learning groups. The cur- _ shipsitesby students from the Phillips Brooks 
challenging, materialsare thoroughly covered, _riculum of both courses reflects the contentand House at Harvard. Internships are also pro- 
{ and work is well-paced throughout the year. _skills development emphases of "Language Arts vided on the CRLS campus. Students volun- 

| Nine World Literature" and "ModernWorld His- _teer the equivalent of six class periods (4 1/2 

} tory" as described in the Language Arts and ae le? a x a iS aia it 
Senge Soci i ion i : ursdays. Students keep journals of their 
: Computer Applications - B564 ‘sie fea, sak. sae once iP which are shavedswith the teacher. 
‘ This orl cgiaded provides each freshman with an This course is part of a larger network of 
é extensive "hands-on" computer experience. community service programs. 

: Students are expected to achieve a typing Length: 1 year; Credit 10 

' speed of 35 words per minute and to master a 

word processing and database software. The 

Business Education teacher works coopera- | FH70 Physical Education & Health YCIL = Leadership Core 

| tively with other subject matter teachers. The — (See Physical Education/Health for course de- 

; materials used in the class are based on re- scriptions.) (For descriptions of other major subject courses 
; search projects which have been assigned to 1 semester, 5 credits; F190 - 1 semester, 5 credits offered in the Leadership School, see the de- 
students in other classes. partmental listings elsewhere in this catalog.) 
} 

ee The Nova Program °° 
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A Brief Description 
Our program currently resides in the Leader- 


_ ship House and is open to a limited number 


of Leradershp ninth graders and eighth grade 


We are committed to provide an educational program 


that permits us: 


* to offer an intensive challenging program of 


The Details 

The program includes 20 ninth graders and 
20 eighth graders. Each class of twenty Lan- 
guage Arts and Social Studies students will 


students who will be in the Leadership House study; have ten students from grade nine and ten 
next year. * to reduce the fragmentation of the students’ students from grade ten. Grade nine and ten 
school day; students will take Science and the Arts sepa- 


The Nova Program offers three major courses 
and electives to the same group of students 
with the same set of teachers for two consecu- 
tive years. All Nova Program courses will 


* to challenge and support ALL students to 
achieve success; 

* to guide and monitor students’ growth over 
two years; 


rately. What would a typical ninth grade 
Nova schedule look like for the 1996-97 school 
year? 


require intensive study in a non-tracked en- * to share trhe same expectations, goals and tie : eee Worl Lites 
vironment. Nova classes are heterogeneously standards for learning; Period3 _ Principles of Science and Technology 
grouped. * todevelopa learning environment that encour- Period 4 — Arts 

ages self-respect, respect for others, and a Period5 —_— Physical Education/ Health 

strong sense of community; Period 6 World Languages/ Elective 

: Period 7 Mathematics 
YCIL = Leadership Core * to work as a team more effectively on behalf of Perind'@r Elective 
the students and QN10 Nova Support 


* to provide for an improved more effective 
means of evaluating and assessing student 


QN90 Nova Resource Room Support 


EN90} = 9th grade NOVA Humanities 
HN 90} = 9th grade NOVA Humanities performance. ae Ah nite 
7 * fo provide an inclusion program for IEP t is important to note that the Nova program 
EN 10}. = 10th grade NOVA Humanities c dents that i eb meets during blocks 1 to 4 in the morning. The 
rial ta Mth grade NOVA Humanities hansclelate IU UTEREREE Nova Program students will be taught by seven 
NOVA Arts id “ihe teachers, collectively. 


z 
ul 


NOVA Arts 
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STAFF 
House Administrator 
Helen Jacobson 


Secretary 
Martha Sennott 


Guidance 
Jackie Brown 
Karen Ford 


Mathematics 
Kathy Conaty 
Jeanne Jacobs 


Language Arts 
Donald Burroughs 
Linda Lipkin 

Joan Soble 


Modern Languages 
Brent Lassow 


Social Studies 
Lawrence Aaronson 
Jacquie Cesario 


Betsy Grady 


Bureau of Pupil Services 

Gene Meyer 

John Kawadler 

Catherine Ellis 

Rona Richmond 

Lynda Mahoney, School Psychologist 


Teacher for Student Affairs 
Phil Bergstrom 











The Pilot School isan alternative high school program located on the fifth floor of the CRLS building. Its students, 
grades 9-12, are drawn from all areas of the city. Candidates for admission are selected at random after steps have 
been taken to insure that the student body approaches as closely as possible a representative cross section of the 
Cambridge school population with respect to sex, geographical area, and race and/or ethnic background. There are 
openings for approximately 60 new freshmen students each academic year. 


Among the unique features of Pilot School are: 


1. Heterogeneity of classes. 


Most of our classes are untracked and generally include all grade levels. 


2. Shared decision-making. 
Involvement of students, parents and staff in planning and making decisions, such as teacher 
hiring. The Agenda Committee which is comprised of 2 representatives from each Advising 


Group plus 2 staff members, functions as our governance body. 


3. Close teacher-student relationships. 
All students belong to one of 10 Advising Groups which meets daily as a homeroom and during 
an activity period when possible. Each teacher serves as an advisor to about 25 advisees in 
academic and personal areas both in and out of school. Within these groups students and advisor 
interact informally on ad-hoc committees and in special interest activities. 


- 


4, Student-centered guidance/counseling. 
Two guidance counselors work with students from specific Advising Groups on short-term 
emotional, social and academic problems as well as career and college planning. They also lead 
counseling /support groups which focus on self-exploration and decision-making skills. 
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Basic Principles — In essence the Pilot School is a community of 
students, parents, and educators mutually accountable to each other 
for the goals, the program, and the successful operation of the school. 
The principles listed below are the basis for our efforts in that 
direction. They focus on those areas which make the school an 
alternative: the diversity and representativeness of the student body 
relative to the Cambridge school population, the quality of human 
relationships within the Pilot School community, the decision-mak- 
ing process in the school, and the programmatic focus on the needs 
and concerns of individual students. 





Pilot School is now in its 27th 
year of operation. Our first 
class graduated in June, 1973; 
since that time over 80% of 
our graduates have enrolled 


in mainly four-year colleges. 
Our students have been ac- 
cepted by well over 80 differ- 
ent institutions of higher 
learning. 





I. Diversity, Cross-Cultural Education. Recognizing that the 


development of cross-cultural understanding and respect are 
essential to a genuinely pluralistic American society, the Pilot 
School is committed to the development of these qualities 
within its own richly diverse student population. The Pilot 
School student body is drawn from all areas of Cambridge. 
Candidates for admission are selected at random after steps 
have been taken to insure that we approach as closely as pos- 
sible a representative cross-section of the Cambridge school 
population with respect to sex, geographical area and/or ethnic 
background. But this diversity represents more than a principle 
of selection - it is a basic foundation of the school from which 
other principles and much of the program arise. Classes within 
the school are heterogeneous with respect to grade level and 
ability; and curriculum offerings, course materials, and school 
activities represent a variety of cultural traditions 





II. Human Relationships. In the Pilot School community, every 
effort is made to foster human relationships (i.e. teacher- 
student, student-student, teacher-parent relationships), charac- 
terized by informality, relative non-authoritarianism, mutual 
trust, and an absence of regimentation. The fact that students 
call teachers by their first names is only a surface manifestation 
of this principle; more important is the fact that students often 
Participate on an equal basis with teachers in class discussions, 
in conferences, and in other school activities. However, the 
Pilot School notion of human relationships not only emphasizes 
direct person-to-person relationships - it also implies a commit- 
ment to the group as well, to the successful maintenance of the 
school. 





Ill. Governance. Decision-making within the Pilot School is 
based on the premise that people affected by decisions have the 
right to participate in those decisions. One of the essential 
principles upon which the Pilot School was founded and has 
functioned for 27 years is a large degree of Pilot School commu- 
nity control over school policies. Closely related to this prin- 
ciple is the Pilot School’s commitment to shared responsibility 
for policy implementation. The important areas where students, 
parents, and staff have shared decision-making power include 
program and structure (curriculum planning, selection of 
courses, use of resources) and staffing (interviewing and 
recommending candidates for teaching positions in the school). 








IV. Individual Needs and Concerns. The Pilot School program 
is characterized by a focus on the needs of the individual. The 
conviction is not that individualism should flourish at the 
expense of the community, but that any successful educational 
community must attend to the needs of its individual members. 
The advising system, wherein each full-time staff member takes 
on 25 advisees for the year under the direction of the Guidance 
Counselors and Dean is perhaps the most significant effort in 
this area. 














V. Learning. The Pilot School is committed to learning: to the 
acquisition of the intellectual skills necessary to survive and 
contribute in the world, to the development of self-awareness, 
and to the development of social awareness and responsibility 
among its participants. 

The education emphasis at the Pilot School includes not 
only basic skills in math, reading, and writing, but also on 
learning to learn in a variety of academic and non-academic 
contexts, from personal and group experiences in the outside of 
school. 

















ADVISING PROGRAM 


Advising Group 

Each Pilot student is assigned to a grade 9-12 advising group and attendance 
and participation in advising group is mandatory for all students. Every 
student must register for this course. 


The Pilot School offers a variety of courses including English and Social Studies 
electives; certain levels of Spanish; and Algebra I through Pre-Calculus. Our 
students have individualized schedules which include access to a wide variety 
of courses at our main school, Cambridge Rindge and Latin School. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


The Pilot School offers Spanish I through IV. 


JL20 Spanish I 

JL41 Spanish II 

JL63 Spanish III 

JL83 Spanish IV 

JL50 Spanish II Enrichment 

















MATHEMATICS 


All Math courses require daily homework for practice and mastery. Mid-year 
and final examinations are given as well as a weekly test or quiz. The courses 
offered are: 


JM20 Alg I 

JM21 Geometry 

JM22 Geometry Intensive 

JM63 Algebra II 

JM66 Algebra II Intensive 

JM80 Advanced Algebra and Trigonometry 


JM20 Algebra I 


This course includes a spiral development of algebraic topics including the 
structure of algebra, the solution of equations, the patterns of reasoning and the 
techniques of problem solving, addition and multiplication of real numbers, 
work with polynomial, special products and factoring, functions, relations, 
graphs, quadratic equations and inequalities. 


JM21 Geometry 

This UCSMP course includes the study of practical geometric relationships, 
deductive reasoning, logic, parallelism, congruency, similarity, area, volume, 
and transformations. Proofs, constructions, computational skills and applica- 
tions are stressed. Pace is fairly rapid. 


JM22 Geometry Intensive 
This is a rigorous and accelerated course which emhasizes proof. Topics include 
practical geometric relationships, deductive reasoning, parallelism, congru- 
ency, similarity and trigonometric ratio. Area, volume, similar solids, construc- 
tions loci, computational skills and applications are included. Some coordinate 
and non-Euclidean geometry is included. 


JM63 Algebra II 


A fairly rapid intermediate algebra course including rational, irrational and 
complex numbers; equalities and inequalities; quadratics and conics; polyno- 
mial, exponential, and logarithmic functions; some matrix algebra and right 
triangle trigonometry. 


JM66 Algebra II Intensive 


A rigorous, accelerated study of intermediate algebra including equalities and 
inequalities; rational, irrational, and complex numbers; matric algebra; conic 
sections; quadratic, polynomial, exponential and logarithmic functions; trigono- 
metric functions; probability; and sequences and series. 


JM80 Advanced Algebra and Trigonometry 

This is a course that uses algebraic expressions and forms for studying functions 
and modeling real-world situations. Graphing is emphasized, and geometry is 
applied. Topics include inverses and radicals, exponential and logarithmic 
functions, trigonometry, polynomials, quadratic relations, and series and com- 
binations. 

















ENGLISH 


(English courses are one semester.) 


Pilot School English courses can be divided into the following three categories: 


¢ Creative: The Pilot School commitment to diversity, multi-culturalism, human 
relationship, and individual needs and concerns are emphasized as students 
explore their lives and imagination through writing and discussion. 





e English-Skills Comprehensive: Based ona more traditional curriculum, these 
courses strive to prepare students for success in courses requiring close reading 
and analytical writing. Preparation for the S.A.T. will also be emphasized. 


e Literature-Focused: The Pilot School commitment to diversity, multi- 
culturalism, human relationships, and individual needs or concerns is expressed 
through the study of and interaction with literature. Essay writing will continue 
to be an integral part of the course work and class focus. 


The following balance of courses is suggested for the eight-semester high 
school experience: 
¢ Creative: 1-2 semesters, but at least 1 
e English Comprehensive: 2-4 semesters, but at least 2 
e Literature-Focused: 4-6 semesters, but at least 3 


JE19 Writing About Literature 


Throughout high school, English classes demand that students write essays 
about literature. The purpose of this course is to teach students how to express 
their interpretations of literature in critical essays which contain evidence from 
the literature to support the students’ theories and ideas. Short stories, short 
plays, poems, and one novel will be read so that students have the experience of 
working with every literary genre and becoming acquainted with the conven- 
tions and terms associated with each type of literature. Emphasis will be on the 
writing process. 


JE10 Writing Workshop 

This course will provide academic support for students who wish to work on 
their writing in consultation with peers and a teacher. It is intended for students 
to work on writing tasks of any kind, at any level or stage of composition. 
Students in any section may range from novice writers to seniors who are 
preparing their essays. Writing Workshop is given for academic credit, but not 
for English credit. Five credits will be awarded per full semester of participation. 








Possible English Courses 


e Writing About Literature 

¢ Experiments and Experiences in Writing I 
e Exploring Place through Writing 

* College Preparatory English I 

¢ Creative Writing 

¢ Short Stories 

¢ Science Fiction and Fantasy 

e African-American Experience in Literature (Afrique Literature) 
¢ Greek Mythology 

¢ Forms of Folklore: Myth, Folktale, Legend 

¢ Male and Female Heroes 

e Adolescents in Literature 

¢ Women in Literature 

e The Bible As Literature 

¢ Contemporary American Drama 

¢ Reading and Writing on Human Values 

¢ Shakespeare 

¢ College Preparatory English II 

¢ The American Dream in American Literature: 1865-Present 
¢ Religion and Literature 

¢ Reading and Writing Biography 

¢ Writing Workshop (not for English credit) 

¢ Greatest Hits of British Literature 

¢ Multicultural America 














JE20 Experiments and Experiences in Writing I 

The emphasis of this course will be on developing writing fluency through daily 
practice in class and through Writer’s Notebook at home. We will use our own 
experiences and our own feelings in an effort to write with our own voices. The 
specific assigments of the course range from sensory and memory writing to 
fantasy poetry, and fictional pieces. We will also get revision and editing 
practice as well as practice in responding to peers. Assessment will focus on self- 
evaluation and portfolio production. 


E21 Braided Lives: Multiculturalism in America 
This reading and writing focused language course will allow us to consider who 
and what is an American as we approach the 21st century. The primary text will 
be the anthology: Braided Lives, which includes literature from all genres but, 
students will also read and write about articles and essays relating to American 
identity. Students will write both critical essays and autobiographical fiction. 
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JE22 Exploring Place Through Writing 


Because we are human beings, we are called upon often to feel, to explain, toanalyze, 
and to describe. School is one place where we are frequently called upon to express 
ourselves through writing. Good writing is the result of a process, a series of steps 
that anyone can learn and follow. In this course, not only will we learn what those 
steps are, but we will have ample opportunity to follow those steps — and thus to 
produce meaningful and polished writing, writing that really says what we want to 
say. Frequently, we'll be writing about the subject of place because we all have 
experiences with places, be they personal places, geographic places, societal places, 
or even metaphorical places. This is one place you'll grow in confidence and skill 
as a writer and a thinker. 


JE23 College Preparatory English 

This course will emphasize your development and mastery of literature, discussion 
and analytic writing by examining works representing major literary genres. We 
will consider the parts and structure of each work as they contribute to the overall 
meaning of the piece. We will work on etymology, vocabulary, SAT test-taking 
strategies, analogies, college application essays, expository writing and grammar 
review. You should expect to write 2 to 3 page papers every 5 to 10 class days. A 
working reading list will be: Down and Out in Paris and London, Hamlet, The Women 
of Brewster Place, The Consolation of Philosophy, How to Read a Poem, selected short 
stories and essays. 


JE24 Creative Writing 

This course should give us a greater understanding of creativity and literature, as 
well as an opportunity to practice developing our own writing voices. We will learn 
how to use the following literary devices in our own works in progress: clustering, 
recurrence, simileand metaphor, imagery, editing, polarities, and language rhythms. 
Since, as Mark Twain once said, creativity is 1% inspiration and 99% perspiration, 
we'll be doing a great deal of writing in class and for homework. By the end of the 
semester, each student will have written a complete novella. 


JE25 Short Stories 


The purpose of this course is to familiarize you with and help you master the 


_ structure of the short story genre, analytical reading and writing skills, and the 


ability to discuss, read, and write comparatively on the various stories. THIS IS NOT 
ACOURSE IN WRITING SHORT STORIES. Over the course of the semester, we will 
read, discuss, write brief analytical papers (1 to 2 pages), take essay exams, and test 
on the vocabulary drawn from the readings as well as the terms endemic to the short 
story and literature in general. Special emphasis will be placed on your ability to 
write effective papers that are focused, insightful and referenced by quotations from 
the text. The stories selected for this course come from a myriad of sources and are 
multi-ethnic, multi-cultural, gender and class diverse, and come from a wide range 
of time periods and settings. You should expect to write 2 to 3 pages every 7 to 10 
days. 


JE26 Science Fiction and Fantasy 

In this class we will explore fantastic works of the imagination in order to assess 
what they teach us about human, technological and fantastic possibilties -- and why 
authors choose to write "speculative fiction" as a means of expressing their hopes, 
fears, and dreams. Both fiction and non-fiction will be read including: The Handmaid's 
Tale, Aura, Slaughterhouse Five, The Time Machine, A Wizard of Earthsea and an 
assortment of short stories.. Students should expect to write critical essays about the 
works we study and short stories/ fantasies which explore imaginary worlds and 
intriguing possibilities. 


JE27 African-American Literature/A frique Literature 

This reading-focused elective is a literature course whose primary emphases are 
readings and issues that arise from the writing of African-American and Afrique 
voices. The body of reading are marked by their ideological complexities, social 
locations, class distinctions, and by their common experience as people of color in 
a white-privileged society. It is also important to recognize the individual and 
diverse experiences among these Afrique voices as we explore literary texts as well 
as historical texts. As James Baldwin stated in his 1955 work, Notes Of A Native Son, 
"the past is all that makes the present coherent", examining our past and present 
realities as Americans will be essential to our dialogue about the literature and the 
issues the works present. You should expect to write 2 to 3 page papers every 7 to 
10 days. 


JE28 Greek Mythology 

Greek myths are more than just stories: they are gateways to our understanding 
more about psychology, science, anthropology, and history -- and they provide us 
with the patterns, character types, and conflicts which pervade all literature. Thus, 
in this course, we will read not only Greek myths and Homer's Odyssey; we will also 
read more modern works of literature and philosophy which borrow from these 


_ ancient stories and works. Students can expect to doa substantial amount of writing 


in this course, most of which will be analytical in nature. Group projects will allow 
to be very creative! 
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JE29 Reading and Writing Autobiography 

By reading biographies we can understand our past and present lives, solve our 
personal problems inspired by how others surmounted obstacles, and find the 
commonalties and individuality in the human experience. Reading about another's 


~life can be entertaining, informative and thought-provoking. A major group project 


willbe making a video-biography. Your writing assignment will include expository 
papers on the readings and trying your hand at writing a brief biography of a person 
in your life or in history. A working reading list will include: McCullough's 
anthology Brave Companions, Going Where I’m Coming From, Haley's Autobiography of 
Malcolm X (excerpts), DeJesus’ Child of the Dark, and Kingston's Woman Warrior 
(excerpts). 


JE30 Male and Female Heroes 


Heroes, traditionally thought of as male, exist in the contexts of the worlds which 
they seek to preserve or transform. The purpose of this course is to explore the 
motives, methods, and mindsets of both female and male heroes - and to discover 
if in fact male heroes and female heroes are more like than unlike -- and more 
androgynous than sex-role bound. Readings from The Bible and mythology will be 
used to introduce the course concepts; the more modern literature read will include 
Ceremony, Fahrenheit 451, and Meridian, and The Heart is a Lonely Hunter, to name a 
few. Student writing will both analyze literature and explore personal opinions; a 
longer paper using secondary sources will be completed in the latter half of the 
course. 


JE31 Adolescents in Literature 


Adolescents in Literature focuses on a variety of literary genres-poetry, prose, 
fiction and nonfiction, drama which are written on adolescent/ young adult issues 
of identity and the search for one's individuality and place in an adult-controlled 
and adult-fashioned world. Your reality and social location as a member of the teen 
culture will greatly inform our exploration of the literature and such issues as who/ 
what influences processes of individuation and development; the assertion of the 
"self"; identity (racial, class, the social construction of gender, sexuality, ethnicity, 
religion; the impact of family structure; the impact of oppressive systems and 
privilege systems; peer groups; alcohol and drugs; the quasi-society of the school 
setting;land the influences of larger society and the global community). Addition- 
ally, this course places emphasis on the importance of one's being able to tell her/ 
his own story orally, through freewrites, and through class conversations. You 
should expect to write 2 to 3 page papers every 7 to 10 class periods. 


JE32 Women in Literature 

The specific focus of our study will be an exploration of gender as it is rendered in 
our literature, popular culture, intellectual history, collective psychology and 
personal consciousness. As we read works of literature by and about women, we 
will address the range and variety of women's experiences across time, place, 
culture and life cycle. Works to be studied include, but are not limited to: Sula, by 
Toni Morrison, The Awakening, by Kate Chopin, Bastard Out of Carolina, by Dorothy 
Allison, Animal Dreams, by Barbara Kingsolver, and Bread Givers, by Anzia Yezierska. 
Personal as well as analytical papers will be required. 


JE33 The Bible As Literature 


Though not everyone considers the Bible to be the most important book ever 
written, virtually everyone agrees that the Bible has had a Huge impact on history, 
religion, literature, and music - thus on who we are. Students will read not only the 
more “literary” parts of the Bible, but also more modern literature which reflects 
archetypal biblical themes, plots, characters, settings, and symbols. Students should 
expect to write personal and analytical papers every 5-10 days; a longer paper due 
during the second semester will require students to explore the biblical aspects of a 
more “modern” work of literature. 


JE34 Contemporary American Drama 

This is a survey course of a myriad of dramatic pieces by American writers. 
Contemporary American Drama is primarily a reading course and shouldn’t be 
construed as a course of acting. Although the course's title implies certain time 
frames and dates, it will be necessary to study some prototypes of American drama 
and familiarize ourselves with American drama’‘s influences, patterns, and evolu- 
tions over the years. The student will read and study the genre of the play and the 
conventions contemporary American dramatists employ in their writings. You will 
be required to write brief analytical papers, take tests and attend a live performance. 


JE60 Reading and Writing on Human Values 

Is the pursuit of truth always valuable? When does the individual matter more than 
the community, and vice versa? What is the divine, where is it found, and does it 
even matter? This course exists primarily to give you the experience of grappling 
with and writing about the values and ideas contained in a number of ancient and 
modern “classics” representing a wide range of human experience. Over the course 
that will enable you to succeed in college courses demanding reading and writing. 
In addition to reading such works as Oedipus Rex, 1984, The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock, Love Medicine, The Dead, and The Plague, you should-expect to write 3-4 page 
papers every 5-10 days and a long autobiographical piece during the second term. 


JE62 Shakespeare 


This course will be more than an introduction to Shakespeare, although you don't 
need to know anything about the Bard to join. We will study several plays; we will 
look at them as literature, as theatre, as part of our Anglo-American heritage. We 
will learn about dramatic structure, blank verse, genres of tragedy, comedy, history 
and sonnet form. You may expect a lot of reading, several short essays, an exam or 
two, and several papers over the course of the whole semester. There is a final 
research project and presentation. This is a good course for anyone interested in 
theatre as an audience member or actor. Our study of the plays places special 
emphasis on the interpretations of performances. 


JE63 Greatest Hits of British Literature 


This course is intended to give a general introduction to some of the greatest works 
in the Anglo literary tradition. Itis a broad survey, from Beowulf to Virginia Woolf. 
Because the course is only one semester long, we will have the opportunity tosample 
a bit of Chaucer, Milton, Shakespeare, a Restoration comedy, a Victorian novel, a 
modern work, as well as a range of poetry. Social history will inform our study. 
Several shorter analytical papers as well as a final research project-are required. 


JE65 College Preparatory English II 

We will learn and improve these English skills: (1) college-level study and test- 
taking skills for courses in the sciences, social sciences, and the arts, as well as in 
English courses; (2) how to write a literary research paper on a classic; (3) continued 
advanced vocabulary and analogy student and drill, in preparation for the SAT's; (4) 
advanced work in the reading, writing, revision, and editing of expository prose; (5) 
advanced topics in grammar, usage, and sentence combining; (6) informal writing 
about literature; and (7) through reading, discussing and writing about literature 
and ourselves, and through assiduous SAT, sentence-combining, and vocabulary 
study, we will become more prepared for college-level English work. 


JE68 Religion and Literature 


Religion: whether we embrace it, reject it, or wonder about it, we live in a world 
and a nation marked by a diversity of religions—and many responses to those 
religions, and to the idea of religion itself. In this course, we will study literary 
works—among them, The Wedding of Zein, The Chosen, and Siddhartha—in which 
five major religious traditions—Buddhism, Christianity, Hinduism, Islam, and 
Judaism—play major roles. We will also read materials about and from these 
faiths to help us more fully understand the literature. Students should expect to 
do research about at least one religion; to write analytical papers which explore 
attitudes toward and the influence of religion in the readings; and to create a work 
from their own imaginations in which religion, or a particular religion, plays a 
central role. 


JE69 Forms of Folklore 


Myth, Folktale, Legend: We'll explore a variety of forms of folklore from a 
diversity of cultures, dictated in part by the backgrounds of students taking the 
course. In addition to looking at collections in print (from Grimm to Uncle Remus, 
the Fools of Chelm to Anansi) we will make use of current and “Classical” 
theoretical approaches, especially those of C. Levi-Strauss, V. Propp, J. Frasier, J. 
Campbell, Z.N. Hurston, M. Douglas. Students will work toward creating and 
archiving their own collections. 


JE70 The American Dream in Am. Literature: 1865-Present 
We will approach this survey thematically: by looking at the making and 
makking of one of the central myths of American culture: “the American dream”. 
Major texts: Ragged Dick by Horatio Alger, Yonnondio by Tillie Olsen, stories by 
Richard Wright, Dorothy Richardson, Sarah Orne Jewett , Meridel LeSuer; The 
Great Gatsby by F. Scott Fitzgerald, selections from Haley’s Autobiography of 
Malcolm X, and films: Roger and Me, Modern Times, Bob Roberts. Work will include 
several shorter analytical papers and a final research project. 





SOCIAL STUDIES 





All Social Studies classes at Pilot School are skill-based. Each course offering 
may include the following requirements: methods of historiography; indi- 
vidual or group research; use of primary and secondary resources; the 
writing of brief analytical papers, and the research paper. The courses 
offered are: 

¢ U.S. History 

¢ Ancient History 

¢ Students’ Rights & the Bill of Rights 

¢ International Relations 

¢ The Holocaust 

¢ Classical Civilizations 

¢ African American History I 

e African American History II 

¢ Modern U.S. History Part I (1940-1960) 

¢ Modern U.S. History Part II (1961-1980) 


¢ The Middle Ages 

¢ Psychology 

¢ Anthropology 

¢ Geography I 

¢ World History I (Survey) 
¢ Russia, Soviet Union 

¢ World History II 

¢ Adolescent Psychology 
¢ Japan 

¢ China 














JH20 US History (year long) 


Learn to define historical fact and truth and apply the "rules of evidence" to make 
historical analysis. Topics include: Determining who were the first real Ameri- 
cans, the political evolution of basic American democratic principles and consti- 
tutional government; new states, new territories and national expansion; slave 
labor, slave trade and slave rebellions; the Civil War; Reconstruction, the Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth and Fifthteenth Amendments and the re-making of the US 
nation-state; the rise of the factory system and industrial wage-labor; the forma- 
tion of corporate capital, and the beginning of government regulation of "free 
markets; the Spanish American war and the beginning of a new colonialism; 
immigration and what it means to be "American"; Socialism vs Capitalism; 
America gets into WWI; the Great Depression; WWII and the pax americana. 





JH21 Students’ Rights and the Bill of Rights 


This course will teach American Constitutional principles and practices by 
studying the conflict of rights as they occur in schools. This course will first study 
the political history of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights and how these 
impact today on students in public schools. We will then study the conflict of First 
Amendment issues in the public schools, namely students’ and faculty’s free 
speech rights, dress codes, school prayer, flag salute, school newspapers and 
yearbook, student clubs, posters, pamhlets, clubs, etc. evolution vs. creation 
science, sex education(condom distribution, AIDS education) We will also study 
the conflict in school over the Fourth Amendment regarding the right to safe 
schools versus students’ right to privacy; namely, search and seizure of students, 
of school lockers, blood and urine tests, etc. Finally we will study The Fourteenth 
Amendment's “equal protection” clause and school desegregation, affirmative 
action, and other policies of equity in the schools. This course will require reading 








on a daily basis. There will be at least four writing assignments per week. There 
will be two mini-term written research papers on issues of your choice. 


JH22 The Holocaust 


A holocaust is defined as “a complete or thorough destruction, especially by fire, 
of large numbers of human beings.” In this course the holocaust we will study is 
the extermination of the Jews by Nazi Germany during World War II. We will 
explore the political, economic, and psychological factors which led to the 
Holocaust. We will make comparisons between this period of time to past and 
contemporary events, issues, choices, and in doing so we face even more 
universal questions: What does it mean to be human? How do individual choices 
affect the larger society? We will face ourselves: What could, should, would I 
have done? One idea we will surely discover is that there are no simple answers 
to any of these questions. Course work entails daily reading and class discussion. 


JH23 African American History I 

The first term of this course would develop the concept -- Drawing the Color Line: 
The historical roots of race discrimination. This course would cover the historical 
periods from the beginning of humankind to the U.S. Civil War: (1) Africa, “The 
cradle of humanity;" (2) ancient African civilizations -- “What color was Egypt?” 
debate, Nubia, Kush, et al.; (3) West African civilizations; (4) Europe and Africa 
re-connect -- the Portuguese and the Dutch arrive; (4) Tobacco, Sugar and the 
origins of African slave trade; (5) Slavery in the New World; (6) the Haitian Slave 
Revolution; (7) Slave resistance, rebellion; (8) the rise of the Abolitionists Move- 
ments; (9) Slave labor and democracy: the role of “free blacks;" (10) The Civil War 
and African Americans. 


JH24 African American History II 

The second term will develop the concept -- Erasing the Color Line: the struggle 
for racial equity and justice. This course would cover the historical period from 
the end of the Civil War (1865) to the election of Clinton. (1) Slavery and the causes 
of the Civil War; (2) Radical Reconstruction and the Black vote; (3) The Restora- 
tion and the beginnings of “Constitutional Segregation;" (4) Booker T. Washing- 
ton and Black Education; (5) W.E.B. DuBois. “The Talented Tenth and the 
NAACP; (6) Sojourner Truth and Women's Suffrage; (7) The Great Migration of 
African Americans to the Northern factories; (8) The Harlem Renaissance: 
painters, performers, poets, and writers, (9) African Americans go to World War 
I and II; (10) Brown vs. The Board of Ed; (11) The Civil Rights Movements; (12) 
African Americans and the popular culture: Rock, R & B, to Rap. 


JH25 Psychology 

This is an introductory course designed to try to understand the “why” of 
behavior. We'll begin by discussing the evolution of modern psychology and 
different theories of motivation. We will also study child development, mental 
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health, adolescent psychology, and psychological theories. Much of the course will 
be based on questions you have about how and why people do the things they do. 
You will not find precise answers, but you will learn how to ask more questions 
which may lead you in the “right” direction. The course involves text and outside 
reading. Most important are class discussions and a willingness on your part, 
whether publicly or privately, to look at the “why” of your behavior. 


JH26 Modern U.S. History Part I (1940-1960) 


This course will cover modern American history from the U.S.’s entry into World 
War Il and ending with the election of President Kennedy. The course will study the 
causes and effects of major political, economic, cultural, and social changes in that 
time period. Topics covered include: thenuclear age and evolution of America as the 
major world power, the origins of the Cold War, origins of a new counter-culture 
(urban youth gangs, beatniks, rock and roll, and rhythm and blues, etc.), Sputnik 
and the dawn of the space age, desegregation law and the rise of the civil rights 
movement with special emphasis on the role of Martin Luther King. 


JH27 Modern U.S. History Part IT (1961-1980) 


_ This course continues the survey of modern American history, beginning with the 
Kennedy presidency and ending with the election of Ronald Reagan. The course 
includes the following and other topics: The Kennedy presidency, the Johnson 
presidency and the Great Society programs and legislation, U.S. entry into the 
Vietnam War, the rise of the New Left and the anti-war movement, the assassina- 
tions of MLL. King , R.F. Kennedy, and Malcolm X, the new counter-culture of the 
60’s, the Women’s movement (new work roles and sex roles), the rise of the New 
Right, and the election of Ronald Reagan. 


JH28 Russia/The Soviet Union/The Present 

This course focuses both on the modern USSR and imperial Russia. The linchpin of 
the course is the detailed study of the Russian Revolution (both historical and 
personal accounts). The course then moves backward in time to trace the origins of 
the revolution in Czarist Russia, and forward in time on the impact of Communism 
on Russia, on diplomatic relations with the United States, and on the world. 
Readings include Nicholas and Alexandra, Anna Karenina, Doctor Zhivago, and others. 


JH29 The Middle Ages 

Achronological and cultural investigation of European history from 1200-1500 A.D. 
Material covered will include the development of feudalism, the modern nation- 
state of Europe,technologies, as well as the later Tudor period in England. The 
historical context of the course will be supplemented by literature, films and 
alternative historical courses. 


_ JH30 Ancient History 


This course (from pre-history to 1000 BC) has two major objectives: 1) an introduc- 
tion to historiography and the impact of ideas on history (esp. those of Darwin on 
human evolution), and 2) an introduction to early human cultures and the birth of 
civilization in river valleys (the Middle East, Egypt, China and the Mayan civiliza- 
tion in Mexico). The major culture areas are examined in sequential and chronologi- 
cal order with a continued stress on viewing history as culture change. That 
anthropological lens provides a view of history in which the commonality of human 
cultural needs. Historical and cultural themes are developed that give coherence, a 
logic of development, and comparability to the earliest growth of civilization. 


JH31 Classical Civilizations 

The "classical" period in Western Civilization (1000 BC-500 AD) saw the rise of many 
of the world’s great cultural traditions that later generations thought to be "classical" 
or authoritative models. Greek and Roman civilizations are considered "classical" in 
this sense, as were the civilizations that emerged in India and China during the same 
time period. These periods of time are set apart from earlier ones by the reovlutions 
in both thought and technolgy that are characteristic of them. This course examines 
the cultural traditions that developed in the West, that were spread throughout the 
‘Mediterranean world by Alexander the Great, subsequently absorbed and embel- 
lished by the Roman Empire, and that were the foundations of the European 
medieval state. The impact of non-Western traditions is also studied. Continuity and 
innovation are examined in detail. Cultural analysis is used for comparability 
among Cretan, Persian, Greek, Roman, Islamic and early Middle Age cultures. 


JH32 Adolescent Psychology 


The psychology of adolescence is one of the most neglected areas of psychological 
inquiry. This course examines adolescence from three varying theoretical perspec- 
tives: the theories of Anna and Sigmund Freud, the psychosocial work of Erik 
Erikson, and the more recent work of Harry Stack Sullivan on intimacy. Students 
will analyze “cases” using these concepts. A written autobiography, and theoretical 
analysis of it is required from each student. 


JH38 World History I (Survey) 

This course will present an chronological and outline history of the world since 

1500.The goal of the the course is to create a “framework” of people, places, dates 
and events from that date to the present, upon which more detailed research can be 

a d. Key questions that should always be answered in the study of history are 

w is this connected/have we seen this before?” Students will be expected to 

and both the sweep through time and parallelism of world events and to be 





able to connect commonalities in various world cultures (e.g. the impact of indus- 
trialism, the end of absolutism, etc.) from the “birth of the modern” into the post 
modern world. Emphasis will be placed on the cultural and ethnic interactions of 
peoples in the world as wellas the more usual political and military contact. A paper 
will be required. This is a semester course: it is suggested but not required as a 
prerequisite for JH33 World History II. 


JH33 World History II 


This course builds on the framework developed in World History I, but takes a 
thematic rather than a chronological approach to specific issues in the modern 
world. Theme /topics that will be studied in depth in the coming academic year are 
the Industrial Revolution and its impact on technology and politics as well as the 
progression to World War I, “the war to end all wars,” that introduced the world to 
modern warfare technology. These themes of industrialism and political conflict 
will be linked to current events and the global alliances of the ‘90’s. Other topics to 
be explored in depth will reflect student interest: e.g. classes recently studied the 
impact of business on national policy (DeBeers in S. Africa, United Fruit in Central 
America, etc.). A paper will be required. This class may be taken as a single elective. 


JH34 Geography I 

The first semester will concentrate on how ancient and “primitive” cultures mapped 
time and space. We will study (1) The History of time and space; (2) the cosmology 
and cartography of ancient western civilization: Sumerians, Babylonians, Egyp- 
tians, Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, (3) the cosmology and cartography of ancient 
eastern civilization: Indians, Chinese, Japanese, Micronesian, Australian Aboriginals; 
(4) the cosmology and cartography of the classical New World: Mayans, Aztec, 
Incan, Chaocan, etc. (5) Modern Cartography: Arabs, Jews, and Christians; (6) The 
Age of Exploration: Columbus and his maps; (7) The English Empire: maps and 
clocks; (7) The United States maps the West; (8) The frontier in the American 
Democratic Experience; (9) The shape of the world in the modern global age: 
geographic perspectives and projections. 


JH35 Anthropology/ Cultural Survival 

Anthropology is the study of humankind. Through its emphasis on the commonalty 
of human needs and culture, anthropology provides a valuable lens through which 
to view history and social change. Anthropology ranges from the examination of 
classic studies of non-literate societies to the “urban anthropology” of consumer and 
violence studies. Students will eventually examine their own society with an 
anthropologist’s eye and techniques to master the methods and the theory of the 
discipline. The course will additionally examine, with the assistance of a local 
organization called Cultural Survival, the state of indigenous peoples in the modern 
world and how their cultures have adapted to external pressures. 





JH36 Japan: History and Culture 

This course is an intensive survey of Japan inallits aspects: geography; culture; early 
and modern history, relationship with the United States before and after World War 
II, and economic power. This course is offered in response to growing 

interest in Asian culture/ politics/ economics both in Pilot School and in American 
society. The Pilot School is engaged in an ongoing Japan curriculum development 
process with the Children’s Museum of Boston: much of the material used in the 
class will be developed in this collaborative interaction. The course uses the 
humanities model: students are expected to read Japanese literature as well as 
history. Students are expected to do research on one aspect of Japanese studies, to 
write analytical papers based upon their readings, and to complete a final research 
paper/ presentation. 


JH37 International Relations 

This course will focus on current events in international relations, with special 
emphasis on events in Africa, Asia, the “Middle East”, Latin America, plus the 
crises in the former Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. This course will take a multi- 
cultural approach towards current events. This means that while the course will 
examine the involvement of United States’ interests in these areas, the curriculum 
will help students learn how to study the politics from the “local” perspective. This 
course will begin with a quick survey of major “stories” of the most recent crises 
in international relations, followed by an in-depth study of major historic disputes: 
for example, between Palestinians and Israeli; the black majority and the white 
minority in South Africa; ethnic wars in the former republics of the Soviet Union 
and Yugoslavia; U.S. and Cuban relations; famine in East Africa; religious wars in 
India, etc. This course will depend largely on current media sources: newspapers, 
journals, tv documentaries, etc. There will be a special emphasis on learning global 
geography. There will be guest speaker, classroom debates, quizzes, term tests, 
and a mini-paper. There are no pre-requisite requirements to enter this course. 


JH40 Modern China: Society in Transition (Semester A) 
This course is taught in the Pilot School with the bilingual department and the Social 
Studies department. Linking ancient themes to modern events, students in this class 
will study the evolution of a major civilization. Home to 20% of the world's 
population, China is a fascinating and diverse culture from which we have much to 
learn. Topics will include family life, literature, religion, politics and human rights. 
The course will include films, journal writing, research projects, student-to-student 
learning and will be team taught by teachers from the Social Studies and Bilingual- 
ESL departments. 
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The Rindge School of Technical Arts (RSTA), located on the first floor of the CRLS building, is a community 
of teachers and learners who believe in active and purposeful learning. With its own student-designed 
conference and lounge space, RSTA offers students a chance to benefit from the intimacy of a small commu- 
nity and still take full advantage of the offerings of a large high school. 















RSTA holds a unique place at CRLS: it is 
both a House, with its own guidance coun- 
selors and freshman/sophomore core 
programs, and also a school-wide Depart- 
ment, offering to the whole sudent body a 
wide range of technology and technical arts 
courses, as well as special opportunities to 
participate in internship programs. RSTA is 
nationally recognized for its innovative 
programs, particularly its integration of 
academic and vocational knowledge and 
skills and its connections of classroom 
learning to community and worksite learn- 


ing. 








SENIOR PROJECTS 


By senior year students have a lot of 
experience completing work teachers as- 
sign. Doing a Senior Project is an oppor- 
tunity for you to set your own learning 
agenda and explore an interest of your 
own. It is also an opportunity to accom- 
plish something of value to your com- 
munity. Seniors can work on projects 
individually or ina group, with the sup- 
port of mentors from the school and com- 
munity. If you are interested in doing a 
Senior Project you should sign up for the 
Senior Project Seminar (ESPN) either se- 
mester of sr year. (see Lang. Arts section). 
You may devote additional periods to 
doing your Senior Project, with prior ap- 
proval from the Sr. Project Committee. 

















INTERNSHIPS 


Through interning in businesses and other community worksites outside of the school, 
students can greatly extend their learning opportunities, while also developing career 
aspirations. The internships build students’ competence, their sense of themselves, 
and their connection to the labor market. Descriptions of each internship can be found 
within the career path to which it most directly relates. Most internships offer students 
compensation for work hours—either from the employer or the RSTA Work-Study 
Program. Admission is limited to juniors and seniors and is by application and 
interview. For more information, students should inquire at the RSTA office, R131. 


¢ Cambridge Lesley Careers in Education 
¢ Financial Services Internship 


¢ Harvard Internship 
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9th Grade Core ycir 


Cityworks 


Cityworks TCTY 


Students learn to combine head and hand, as they work on individual and team projects that focus on Cambridge’s 
neighborhoods and industries. To communicate what they find out, students make maps, take photographs, draw 
architectural blueprints, build models, and write up their interviews and oral histories. Students are also introduced to 
the various centrations in RSTA (see list below). The technical, academic, and critical thinking skills taught in CityWorks 
prepare students for success intheir future vocational and academic studies as well as in the workplace. 


Year course, one period, 10 credits 
CityLife: Humanities 
"What does it mean to be human?" and "How can individuals maintain distinct 
identities as member of groups?” In the Language Arts portion of CityLife, 
novels, short stories, myths and poems help us examine the challenges and 
achievements of early humankind. The beginnings of our study are taken from 
a collection about creation. We examine the lives of more recent ancestors in 
historical fiction; we consider present and future possibilities as we read, 
discuss, and write about life challenges featured in print and visual media. In 
the Social Studies portion, the focus is on the historical development of the 
human individual and the interactions and conflicts that occur between 
individuals as they form groups, communities and nations. 
Year. 10 (Lang Arts) and 10 (Soc St) credits. 


10th Grade Core yor 


Pathways 


CitySystems 

The purpose of CitySystems is to use both the classroom and the technical areas 
of RSTA as resources for experiencing key scientific and mathematical concepts. 
In investigating questions such as: "What does an engineer do?" students learn 
and apply principles of algebra, geometry, pre-engineering, technology, ecology, 
physics and physical science. Particular importance is given to the development 
of students' skills/abilites to: participate with fellow classmates in inquiry- 
based, hands-on learning activities; organize, maintain, and reflect ona portfolio 
of classwork, use mathematics in science and technology activities; relate 
classroom topics to one another, to RSTA technical areas, and to life and work. 
Year. 10 (Math) and 10 (Science) credits. 


Pathways 


Students explore a variety of careers within broad career pathways. Projects in this course include job shadowing, work 
biographies, and student exhibitions. The goal is not to decide what you want to be for the rest of your life, but rather to 
discover the value and meaning that work can have in your life. 


Year. 10 credits. 


Humanities: 


American Studies 

Students explore themes and topics in 
American studies, with a special focus 
on labor history and American history 
and culture. Students are taken 
seriously as thinkers and writers, as we 
move beyond the textbook and towards 
a deeper understanding of our place in 
American history and culture. 

Year. 10 (Lang Arts) and 10 (Soc St) credits. 


Introduction to Technology TS1T 

How can you prepare yourself to live and work in an age of accelerating 
technological change? In this interdisciplinary course, students will design, 
build, test, and evaluate devices and systems that address practical problems. 
Projects are built around design-and-build challenges and include, for example: 
robotic arms, product design, electric circuit wiring, electronic sensing control 
devices, energy conservation practices, and bottle rocketry. Using RSTA’s new 
Technology Laboratory and other shop laboratories, students will apply a 
problem solving process, learning to select appropriate methods, materials and 
tools for solving everyday problems. They willalso learn the scientific principles 
that lie behind these solutions. 

Credits: 10 (science and technology), Grade level 10,11,12: Prerequisite: 

One year of science and technology 





CONCENTRATIONS 


RSTA is one of eleven programs nationally to receive a grant from the U.S. Department of Education to develop new ways to integrate academic and 
vocational learning. Through our Vocational Integration with Academics Project (VIA), we are creating new concentrations for CRLS juniors and seniors. 
Concentrations function much like a “major” in college, offering clusters of related courses, internships and community projects. In this way, career paths 
add focus and meaning to academic studies— connecting these studies to practical applications and work contexts. On the following pages you will find 
descriptions of the courses, internships, and school-based enterprises that comprise each concentration. 


BUSINESS AND 
ENTREPRENEURSHIP 


COMMUNICATION 
ARTS 


¢ Culinary Arts/Cantabrigia 
* Accounting 


¢ Architectural Design 
¢ Art in Motion 


* Computers and Multi-Media 
* Desktop Production 

* Draw, No Fear 

* Electronics 

* Image/Graphic Design 

* Industrial Design 


¢ Banking 

* Computer Keyboarding 

* Data-Base 

* Desktop Publishing 

¢ Entrepreneurs in Action 

¢ Financial Services Internship 
¢ Small Business 

* Spreadsheet 

* Word Processing 


EDUCATION 


* Careers in Education 


INDUSTRIAL 
TECHNOLOGY 
AND ENGINEERING 


* Automechanics 

* Carpentry/Construction 

* Control Technology 

¢ Drafting 

* Electrical 

* Electric Car 

* Fluid & ThermodynamicsTech. 
¢ Harvard Internship 

¢ Introduction to Technology 
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Concentration: Communication Arts 


COMPUTERS AND ELECTRONIC TECHNOLOGY 


COMPUTERS 
Computers and Multi-Media T1CO 


Students learn the basics of computer operations, software applications and 
multimedia production. 
Year, 10 Credits, Grades 10-12. 


Desktop Production T2CO/T3CO0 


Students gain a broad understanding of data processing and how to run a 
desktop publishing business using computers. They learn computer 
operations, software applications, multimedia production and desktop video 
production. 

Year, 2 Periods, 20 Credits, Grades 11-12. 


Turbo C++ Programking T1PC 


This course prepares students to successfully understand the essential aspects 
of the Turbo C++ programming language. Students will become familiar 
with various data types, character strings, and operators. 

Year, 10 Credits, Grade level: 11-12, Prerequisite: Algebra 2 


Visual BASIC Programming T1VB 
This is an introductory course in Visual BASIC programming. Students will 
have “hands-on” exposure to the object-oriented / event-driven components 
of Visual BASIC. Students will plan and create their own Windows 
applications. They wil learn how to create a user interface and write Visual 
BASIC code. 

Year, 10 Credits, Grade level: 101-12, Prerequisite: Algebra 1 and BASIC programming 


ARTS AND INDUSTRY 
INTERACTIVE IMAGES 


Students will examine the importance of images in our society. By exploring 
traditional drawing and design techniques, as well as cutting edge computer 
environments, students will learn how photos, drawings, paintings, words.and 
sounds are put together to create images. Students will be expected to develop 
their ideas, present design options, and display finished products. These may 
involve drawing, airbrushing, bookbinding, publishing, video, and computer 
design (usir ~oftware such as Adobe Illustrator, Photoshop, and Premiere, as 
well as Frac... Painter, ClarisWorks, and Strata Studio Pro). 


Image 1 T1GD 


Students should have an interset in drawings 
and images in general and want to excel in the 
areas described above. Your artistic style will 
be encouraged. 

Year, 10 Credits 







ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


Architectural Design I TIAD 

This class is an introduction to building design. Students 
develop freehand drawing, technical drawing, and 
model-making skills while working on a variety of 
projects within a studio setting. Building systems and 
architectural history are discussed, with field trips to 
construction sites and important buildings in 
Cambridge. 

Year, 10 Credits, All Grades. 





Desktop Publishing T3C0 


Students learn the basic principles of Desktop Publishing. Trhrough the 
introduction of image, word processing, and page layout software, students are 
directed in the production of documents that require the application of thosae 
principles 

Semester, 5 Credits, Grade level: 10-12, Prerequisite: B564, Computer Applications 


ELECTRONICS 


This program combines basic and advanced electronic theory, with hands-on 
experiments. Students learn to identify and assemble common components, to 
solder, and to read schematic diagrams. They design and troubleshoot circuits 
with oscilloscopes, multi-meters and other equipment. Students also gain 
experience inrunning a service enterprise, installing and maintaining computer 
and telephone equipment in the school. 


Electronics I T1IET 


Students should have an interestin the subject 
and want to excel in the areas described 
above. 

No prerequisites. Year, 10 Credits, All Grades. 


Electronics II I2ET 


Prerequisite: TIET or comparable experience 
in electronics. 
Year, 2 Periods , 20 Credits, Grades 10-12. 


Image 2 T2GD 


Students should have prior experience in art or graphics (drawing, computer 
design, printing, etc.) The emphasis will be on applying skills to real design 
problems. Operating the "Image Center", students will design and produce 
personal and school projects. 

Year, 10 Credits. Grades 10-12. 


Experimental Drawing I T1GI 
Students will learn how to express their ideas through drawing. Exploring old 
and new drawing methods and techniques including computer, they will learn 
to draw step by step, developing confidence in their personal style. Students 
will be expected to maintain a portfolio and participate in critques on a regular 
basis. 

First Semester, 5 Credits. Grades 10-12. 


Experimental Drawing II T2GI 
Explore the world of art with your eyes and your feet. Visit neighborhood 
museums and record impressions in your sketchbook/journal. Return to CRLS 
to further develop the contents of your "book" with traditional art and computer 
techniques. Student must have an interest in viewing/making art. 

Second Semester, 5 Credits. Grades 10-12. 








Architectural Design II T2AD 


This course takes an in-depth approach to architectural design theory and 
practice. Students learn a variety of design, drawing, model-making and 
presentation techniques while working on small and large scale design projects, 
some of which are real design jobs for clients in the community. Field trips and 
speakers introduce students to design professionals, design schools, and 
architectural history. 

Year, 10 Credits, Grades 10-12. Prerequisite: T1AD or drafting experience. 
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Concentration: Business and Entrepreneurship 


FINANCE AND MANAGEMENT 


490 6738006 


Clerical Recordkeeping B925 

This course is an introduction to basic calculations performed in the business 
world. Students will examine specific applications of math in a business 
environment. Topics include loans, mortgages, commissions, sales tax, payroll 
taxes, discounts, inventory, markups, simple and compound interest, 
depreciation, insurance, banking services and cashier responsibilities. These 
topics are useful for students interested in the field of financial management. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10-12, Semester 





Introduction to Accounting B926 
Students will be introduced to the concept of double entry accounting, using 
journals and ledgers which are kept by financial institutions. Students will do 


projects that simulate the activities of accountants. 
Credits: 10, Grades levels: 10,11,12, Year 


Income Taxes B975 
Students will learn how to prepare the Federal Income Tax return for the 
current year. Forms 1040EZ, 1040A, 1040, along with Schedules A, B, C, and 
E will be covered. Business Law (B976) is the companion course. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10-12, Semester. 


ENTREPRENEURSHIP 


Small Business Management B978 

Have you ever wondered how people start their own business? What are 
the skills and the business know-how that are needed to succeed? Small 
business management answers these questions plus many others as you 
cover such topics as the form of the business, marketing, location, pricing, 
financing, etc. 

Credits:10, grade level:10,11,12, Year 
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Business Law B976 

The purpose of this course is to acquaint students with the fundamental 
principles of Business Law. The student will examine the law of contracts, 
sales, bailments, wills, leases, assignments and other legal documents that 
would be encountered in personal as well as business life. The course uses 
actual cases tried before a court of law. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10-12, Semester 


Introduction to Banking B824 
The purpose of this course is to give students an 
understanding of our banking system. Thisis the course 
that you should select if you plan to enter the banking 
| field after graduation from high school or from college. 
| ie It is required if you wish to participate in the operation 
of the CRLS branch bank. Paid bank training will be 
provided to a select group of enrolled students. 
Credits:10, Grade level:11,12, Year 


Bank Operations B420 
Students who have taken “introduction to banking” in 
their junior year are eligible to be part of the operational 
banking team in their senior year. These students will 
operate the branch bank and will be part of the policy 
making process. Permission of instructor required. 
Credits:10, Grade level:12, Year, Prerequisite: B824 and 
permission of instructor. 


INTERNSHIP 


Financial Services Internship Apply to R131 

This year-long, half-day internship is ideal for students interesting in exploring 
careers in business or finance. Students work and learn in local banks and other 
financial institutions, while receiving pay from their employers. They will 
learn first-hand about the many services offered by these institutions and the 
daily management and operation of banks and credit unions. Students attend 
a humanities seminar in which the reading, writing, and discussion focus on 
issues emerging at work, and learnto understand all aspects of the financial 
services industry. Juniors and Seniors. 

Credits: 40 ( 10 Language Arts, 10 Social Studies, 20 Technical ). 


Concentration: Education 


EDUCATION 


Careers in Education Program 

Offered in collaboration with Lesley College, this program is designed as 
a unique transition between the worlds of high school, college, and work. 
It is open to juniors and seniors who are interested in working with young 
children and in education asa career field. Two mornings a week, students 
work in a primary grade classroom as a teacher-aide, creating learning 
experiences for individual children or small groups. Three morning a 
week, students participate in an intensive seminar, focusing on child 
development and issues in teaching and learning, and including both 
language arts and social studies content and skills. The language arts 
portion is taught by a Lesley College professor. The second semester, each 
student creates and documents a substantial classroom project for the 
children, and writes a research paper based on relevant professional 
journals. This program creates opportunities for students to combine 
academics with real life experiences in an environment in which they must 
be mature, reflective, analytical and creative. 

Credits 40 (10 Language Arts, 10 Social Studies, 20 Technical Arts.) 
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Concentration: Business and Entrepreneurship 


COMPUTER APPLICATIONS 
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Computer Applications 1 B564 
Important for success in CRLS and beyond, this course should be taken in 9th 
or 10th grade. Whether planning to enter college or the world of business, 
proper keyboarding and computer skills are a necessary part of your future 
plans. You will learn word processing techniques and data base construction, 
and find immediate use for your skills in preparing papers and reports for 
English or Social Studies classes. 

Credits: 10, Grade level: all, Year. 


Keyboarding/Intro to Wordprocessing B565, B568 


This one-semester course will help you develop skill and accuracy at the 
keyboard. It is especially important for seniors who still do not know how 
to wordprocess a document. 

Credits: 5, Grade level: all, Semester. Fall (B565) or Spring (B568). 


Advanced Word Processing 1 B823 


In today’s world, mastery of word processing skills is a must, whatever your 
future plans. In this course you will master the commands of a sophisticated 
software program (Word Perfect), enabling you to input and manipulate 
text, format reports, and use many other features. Students are encouraged 
to select this course directly after B564 and to sign up for the companion, 
B825. 

Credits: 5, Grade level: 10, 11,12, Fall Semester; Prereq: B564 or permission of instr. 


Advanced Word Processing 2 B825 


Students will complete projects utilizing the advanced commands of a 
powerful word processing program including: mail merge, document 
management, graphics and desktop publishing. 

Credits: 5, Grade level: 10, 11,12, Spr. Semester; Prereq: B823 


Computer Applications 2/Spreadsheet B920 
Using the computer spreadsheet program, Lotus 123, students will develop 
the skills needed to master one of the most important computer application 
programs in the business world. Students who select this course should also 
select Computer Applications / Database (B921) as the companion course. 
Credits: 5, Grade level:10,11,12, Fall Semester; Prereq. B564 or permission of instructor. 


CULINARY ARTS 


Computer Applications 3/Database B921 

Using the relational database computer application program, dbase III+ , 
students will prepare a number of database projects. As the demand for 
computer application skills increases in colleges and the business. community, 
this is a must course for all CRLS students. Students are encouraged to select 
Computer Applications/ Spreadsheet (B920) as a companion semester course. 
Credits: 5, Grade level:10,11,12, Spring Semester, Prerequisite: B564 


Desktop Publishing B922 


Students will learn the basic skills of layout and design in this course. Emphasis 
willbe on software manipulation in the design of standard business documents, 
writing effective text and creating visually appealing layouts. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level, 11,12; Semester; Prerequisite: B825 or permission of instructor 


$9999 
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Office Technology B820 


This course offers students the opportunity to develop knowledge of the role 
of the office and office worker in today’s changing business world, especially 
given emerging technologies and their impact on how offices function. Students 
will develop marketable skills, reinforcing and extending their basic academic 
skills, as well as skills in decision-making, information management, 
communication, and critical thinking. They will learn how to adjust to changing 
work procedures, equipment, and software, and to identify opportunities for 
employment and professional growth in office occupations. 

Credits: 5; Grade level: 11,12; Semester 


INTERNSHIP 


Harvard University Internship Program Apply to R131 
This program offers multi-craft position for juniors and seniors in various 
departments at Harvard. Students spend half of each day working and 
learning on site at Harvard while receiving a stipend. Students also keep daily 
journals and attend a humanities seminar (for English and Social Studies credit) 
at the work site. Reading, writing, and discussion revolve around issues of 
work. For full description see listing under Industrial Technology and 
Engineering (Pg. 48) 

Credits: 40 (10 Language Arts, 10 Social Studies, 10 Technical Arts). 


Students are involved in all aspects of the operation of a food service enterprise. Students 


rotate through work stations in bakery, cooking, and management associated with operating a 
full food service establisment. In chef training they learn all phases of quality food preparation, 
using commercial standards for the industry. In baking they have an in-depth study of 
ingredients and methods for producing quality goods. Rotations for advanced students include 
apprenticing at local restaurants. 


Culinary 1 


T1ICA 


Students should have an interest in culinary arts and want to excel in some of the areas described 


above. 


Culinary 2 


Prerequisite: Culinary 1 


T2CA 
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Concentration: Industrial Technology and Engineering 


WOODWORKING 


Basic Wood Technology TIBW 

This is an introductory course in the techniques and materials of woodworking 
and carpentry, including shop safety, planning, measurement, rough cutting, 
assembly and finishing techniques. Strongly recommended for students with 
no prior experience in a carpentry shop. 

Year, 10 Credits, Grades 9-12. 


Construction as a Business T1CB 

This course introduces students to the general contracting/ construction 
business. Students examine building codes, union issues, safety, OSH 
Aregulations, the business of contracting, and how aconstruction site functions. 
Students get hands on experience by assisting on some of the projects of the 
general contracting class. 

Year, 10 Credits, Grades 9-12. 


General Contracting T2GC 


Students run their own general contracting business. Students learn construction 
techniques within the context of a broad examination of the construction 
industry, looking at how this industry impacts on and is affected by the 
community. Projects will include commercial and residential renovations, 
interior finish, and cabinet-making. Prerequisite: Construction experience. 
Year, 2 periods, 20 Credits, Grades 10-12. 


Introduction to Architectural/ 


Technical Drawing T1TD 


Students develop basic technical drafting skills related to 
architectural and mechanical design through individual and 
small group projects. By using appropriate drafting tools and 
measurement scales, students will develop floor plans, elevations 
and mechanical drawings of machine parts. Model making 
skills will also be developed by making paper and wood balsa 
models. The instruction can provide linguistic assistance to 
Haitian, Spanish and Portuguese-speaking students. 

Year, 10 Credits, All Grades. 


(SEE ARTS AND COMMUNICATIONS PAGE FOR 
OFFERINGS IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN) 


ELECTRICAL 


An in-depth study of electrical theory and practice, with a strong focus on 
occupational health and safety. Students learn about theinstallation, maintenance, 
and repair of electrical systems. The courses prepare students in blueprint 
reading, motorcontrols, troubleshooting, schematic diagrams, and various 
laboratory experiments. Upon program completion, students may become an 
electrician’s helper or apprentice. (1,2, or 3 periods) 


CARPENTRY 


This program is for students interested in developing marketable skills in 
carpentry. Students work on basic repairs of school furniture and other wood 
items, as well as the design and manufacture of their own unique projects. 
Students learn to usea full range of woods, techniques, tools, and woodworking 
machines as they progress through various projects. They also examine related 
issues such as weatherization and energy conservation. 


Carpentry II T2CR 


Prerequisite: TZ2EW or comparable experience. 
Year, 2 Periods, 20 Credits, Grades 10-12. 


Carpentry III 
Prerequisite: T2CR or comparable experirence. 
Year, 2 Periods, 20 Credits, Grades 10-12. 


DRAFTING 


Students create in the universal picture language used by most industries 
to translate ideas into design. The emphasis is on mechanical, electronic, 
and computer-assisted practices. Students study the theory and principles 
of design as they visualize, draw, and build in two or three dimensions. 


Drafting 1 TIDR 


Students should have an interest in the subject and want to excel in some 
of the areas described above. No prerequisites. 
Year, 10 Credits, All Grades. 


Drafting 2 


Prerequisite: T1DR or comparable experience. 
Year, 2 Periods, 20 Credits, Grades 10-12. 


Electrical 1 T1EL 


For students with an interest in the subject. 
Year, 10 Credits, All Grades.. 
Electrical 2 T2EL 
Prerequisite: T1EL. 

Year, 2 Periods, 20 Credits, Grades 10-12. 
Electrical 3 T3EL 
Year, 2 Periods, 20 Credits, Grades 11-12. 
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Concentration: Industrial Technology and Engineering 
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On the Road T1OR 


Students learn how to keep a car on the road, with a focus on preventive 
maintenance and use of basic hand tools, and pneumatic and hydraulic 
equipment. Appropriate for anyone planning to own and operate a car. 
Year, 10 Credits, All Grades 


Automotive 

Students learn basic tool handling, shop and tool safety. They are involved in 
the management and operation of an automotive service area. Through both 
hands on and classroom training, students learn the basics of automotive 
repair. (2,3 periods) 


Auto Repair I TIAA 
Students should have an interest in the subject. No prerequisites. 
Year, 10 Credits, All Grades. 


Auto Repair II T2AA 


Prerequisite: TIAA or comparable experience. 
Year, 2 Periods, 20 Credits, Grades 10-12. 


TECHNOLOGY EDUCATION 


Introduction to Technology (see 10th Grade Core) TS1P 


Fluid and Thermodynamics Technology TSFT 
Students will design, build and test model boats and sails with the aid of a 
classroom designed and constructed wave tank and wind tunnel in RSTA's 
new Technology Laboratory. Students will utilize regional weather maps and 
local weather data collected in the Electronics Laboratory on computer by 
means of a satellite dish antennae and sensors mounted atop the school's roof. 
What makes the weather will be explored through hands-on, table top experi- 
ments in the lab. Aspects of heating, ventilation and air conditioning systems 
(HVAC) and pneumatics and hydraulics will also be explored through field 
trips and laboratory experiments. See listing for companion course: Control 
Technology. 


Fall Semester Only. 5 Credits (science and/or technical credit), Grades 11 - 12. Prerequisite: 
Introduction to Technology (TSIP) or equivalent. 






TECHNICAL INTERNSHIP 





Harvard University Internship Program Apply to R131 


Automechanics and Electric Car 

In this program students will convert trucks and other vehicles to electric 
power. Students will get in on the ground floor of the emerging electric 
vehicle industry, and at the same time, address important needs of the 
environment and community. In the process, students learn the basics of 
automotive and autobody technology: they remove gas engines, exhaust 
systems and fuel systems from vehicles, fabricate and install battery boxes 
and electrical control components as well as the main electric motor. (Prereq: 
permission of instructor; 2, 3 periods) 


Automechanics and Electric Car 1 TI1EC 


Students learn fundamentals and principles of conventional gas powered 
vehicles as well as electric (battery and/or solar) powered vehicles. 
Year, 10 Credits, All Grades. 


Electric Car 2 rene 


Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 
Year, 10 credits per period, Grades 10-12. 


Control Technology TSCT 


Students will design, build, and test computers in RSTA's new Technology 
Laboratory. This course will also explore construction, manufacturing, 
communications and transportation industries through hands-on problem 
solving experiences provided by modeling with LEGO Dacta brand 
control technology apparatus. An introduction to computer aided design 
(CAD) will be offered as an aid for student design work documentation. 
Through field trips to local industries, students will have the opportunity 
to observe first hand how computers interface with electronic sensing 
devices that monitor and control processes and the manufacture of 
products. See listing for companion course: Fluid and Thermodynamics 
Technology. 

Spring Semester Only. 5 Credits, Grades 11-12. Prerequisite: Introduction to Technology 
(TS1P) or equivalent experience in the design process. 





Students spend half of each day working and learning on site at Harvard while receiving a stipend. Students also keep daily journals and attend a 
humanities seminar (for English and Social Studies credit) at the work site. Reading, writing, and discussion revolve around issues of work. This program 


offers multi-craft position for juniors and seniors in various departments at Harvard, For example, if you are someone who might enjoy working in an office 


setting and learning a variety of computer skills, you could be placed in an administrative office. If you enjoy working with your hands and are looking for 
challenging and practical work experiences, you might find yourself working for Harvard Dining Services, or assisting a manager for one of Harvard's 
apartment complexes, learning the skills to be a successful property manager, or interning at the Control Center. 


Credits: 40 (10 Language Arts, 10 Social Studies, 10 Technical Arts). 
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READING 








All Reading Department courses are characterized by an emphasis upon the specific, individualized 
needs and concerns of each student who enrolls and participates in the various programs of academic 
instruction offered by this department. The ultimate goals of such an effort are twofold: 


1) To develop further the capabilities and maximize the potential of each learner in the attainment 
of increased proficiency in the areas of reading, thinking and study skills. 


2) To foster in our students an understanding and appreciation of the reading process that will 


STAFF 
William Reagan, Jr. 


Dr. John P. Sennott throughout their lives. 


enable them to not only utilize their reading capabilities for the gathering of knowledge and 
information, but to also view reading as an activity that will provide joy and entertainment 


Students generally enroll in Reading for a full year: two semesters. First semester courses end in 
“01”; second semester courses end in “02”. The student should be enrolled in two linked or consecu- 
tive semesters. Five (5) credits will be awarded for the successful completion of each semester. 


R020 Critical Reading/Thinking/Study Strategies 


An individualized and group program of instruction will be developed to assist 
students in their efforts to improve their vocabulary, word recognition, and study 
skills, as well as their overall reading comprehension capabilities and speed of 
reading levels. A series of diagnostic procedures will be utilized in order to devise 
a prescriptive set of activities that will address the specific needs and concerns of 
each participant. This course is intended for those students whose academic skills 
are approximately at or above grade level and who wish to further refine and 
develop those capabilities. This course is an elective: it is taken in addition to the 
's regular English course offered by the Language Arts Department. 


Credits: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: All, Length: Semester, Prerequisite: Teacher or Guidance Counselor 
recommendation 


Reading Lab I is primarily for Freshmen; Reading Lab II for Sophomores; 
Reading Lab III for Juniors; Reading Lab IV for seniors. 





R101/102 Reading Lab I R201/202 Reading Lab II 
R301/302 Reading Lab III R401/402 Reading Lab IV 


These courses are designed primarily for students who are having difficulty in 
demonstrating difficulty in developing necessary levels of competence in basic 
reading and study skill activites. Based upona careful, complete assessment of each 
learner's strengths and weaknesses, an individualized program of instruction will 
be tailored to the specific needs of that student. The goal of such an effort is to enable 
the youngster to develop his/her reading /thinking/study skills ability level to the 
point where the student will be able to function in an effective and efficient manner 
in all other courses on the student's academic schedule, as well as in any reading 
situation or activity that the student encounters beyond and outside of the second- 


ary school environment. This course is a subsitute for the standard English course 
and meets the Language Arts graduation requirement. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Reading team referral; students may not select this course 


or enroll until a waiver referral process has been completed; see your guidance counselor or any reading teacher for 
details. 





The House A learning Center is open to all students and is located on the 3rd floor of the Rindge building in Room R339. 
For more information, contact Ruby Pierce, House A Administrator, or Dr. John Sennott (R339). 








LIBRARY MEDIA SERVICES 








TEACHERS’ RESOURCE CENTER 


The Teachers’ Resource Center is a multi-service center for teachers at CRLS. The 
TRC also works in close conjunction with the CRLS Student Library to provide 
services to students who are working on class media/ portfolio projects. A scanner, 
slide making equipment, a poster - making machine, a laminating machine, video 
cameras and access to on-line services are also available to students working on an 
assigned classroom project and accompanied by a teacher. A media preview room 
where students may view videotapes for classroom assignments and a viewing area 
for classroom viewing of videotapes, laser discs, CD ROMS and the Internet are two 
new additions tto the services provided 


The TRC makes MCET programming available via satellite. MCET provides 
satellite programming ranging from one-time electronic field trips to full-fledged 
classes. Teachers can bring their classes to the TRC to participate in this interactive 
distance learning process. 


Additionally the TRC provides a multiplicity of media resources to support 
teachers in the teaching process. There is an extensive video tape collection and a 
growing collection of CD ROMS and laser discs chosen with input from the staff and 
covering all areas of the curriculum. Computers, printers, a photocopier , a lamina- 
tor, a test correcting machine and various supplies are available to assist teachers in 
preparing for classroom instruction. Media equipment such as video tape recorders, 
CD players, video cameras, laser disc players, audio tape recorders, and record 
players may be checked out ona daily basis. Media Production equipment such as 
video cameras, video editing equipment, a scanner, slide-making equipment, poster 
making machine and laminator are used extensively by teachers to enhance the 
teaching process. Online services with access to the world wide web and e-mail are 
being used daily by teachers to access new resources and exchange ideas. Informal 
training ona one-on-one or small groups basis is available for staff. 
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PEARL K. WISE LIBRARY 


The Pearl K. Wise Library brings to the school a multiplicity of information 
resources. The book collection has been carefully selected to support and augment 
classroom studies. The reference collection includes encyclopedias, atlases, general 
and specialized dictionaries, indexes, a pamphlet/picture/map file, and back issues 
of periodicals (including microform). 


Computer resources provide students and teachers with access to the Internet 
and use of the Local Area Network (LAN) which contains, CDROM databases, 
encyclopedias, magazine full text, subject specific information and word processing 
software. 


The circulating area of the library invites students to read for pleasure and to 
pursue their particular informational interests. 


The Library Media Specialist provides instruction, orientation and guidance in 
utilizing library resources as well as implementation of “Big Six” problem solving 
technique. There is also linkage to the Teachers’ Resource Center and other libraries 
in the Boston/Cambridge area. Finally, the library media specialist works closely 
with the staff of the Teachers’ Resource Center to coordinate media services, 
including access to non-book materials and media production. 


T.R.C. STAFF 
Sheila Morshead, Library Media Specialist 
Peter Kastner, Library Media Technician 


LIBRARY STAFF 
Aaron Darsa, Library-Media Specialist 
Shirley Nugent, Library Aide 


Joanne Connolly, Library Media Aide 
Lynne Browning, Library Media Aide 





GUIDANCE SERVICES 








The Guidance Department offers a wide variety of services to students. One of its major 








goals is to help students make a smooth transition from elementary to highschool. Afterwards mete ‘AxterahGigune as Yvon Lamour (Academy) 
the focus is on planning the high school program of study which best prepares students for Jacqueline Browne (Pilot School) Ginny McCabe (Career Resource Center) 
their future education and careers. To address these student needs, counselors engage in such Lorraine Davis (Fundamental School) Larry Poirier (Leadership School) 
activities as: Brian Downes (R.S.T.A.) Sally Ralph (Just-a-Start / Academy) 
¢ teaching decision-making skills Eleanor Farinato (Academy) Ralph Sennott (Fundamental School) 
¢ holding informational sessions on courses, jobs and careers Karen Ford (Pilot School) Kathy Wamness (House A) 
* coordinating special services for students to receive tutoring, testing, counseling, etc. Norma Garcia-Turner (Leadership School) 
* college counseling 
¢ drop-out prevention 
¢ scheduling and making course changes 
¢ drug, alcohol awareness education G070 Guidance Student Assistant 


health and personal issues discussions 
e study skills development, etc. 

Counselors will also run special counseling groups for specific student issues (1.e. divorce 
and stepfamilies, grieving, test anxiety, etc.) Counselors act as a link between the student and 
all of the programs that the school offers. They are liaisons for the school, the parents, the 
students and outside community agencies. 


If you want to work in the guidance office under the supervision of your counselor, 
you may wish to consider this course. You will work a certain number of periods per 
week. Some possibilities for your placement include helping out in the Career 


Resource Center, Student Service Center and Guidance offices. 
Credits & Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year or Semester, Prerequisite: Counselor Approval 





COMMUNITY BASED LEARNING PROGRAM 











Z500 C.B.L.P. (Community Based Learning Program) 

This program provides students with the opportunity to select acommunity based _ If you sign up for Z500 CBLP internships, your placements will be set up at the end 
internship experience, participate in classes held in the community, ortoenrollinan of your school day, two or three afternoons a week. The exact times will be developed 
academic college level course. Students who select internships may gain first-hand according to the student's schedule and the placement’s need. The CBLP advisor will 
experience in their chosen field, investigate different types of careers, or use the meet with you at the high school to help you select your particular program. The 
community to enhance their academic skills. Students may also apply to take a | CBLP office is located in the CRLS Student Service Center. The phone is 349-6739. 
college level course at a local college or university. Credits: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Semester 
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10TH GRADE | 11TH GRADE | 12TH GRADE 






1 LANGUAGE ARTS # LANGUAGE ARTS # LANGUAGE ARTS # LANGUAGE ARTS # 








2 LANGUAGE ARTS # LANGUAGE ARTS # LANGUAGE ARTS # LANGUAGE ARTS # 
































































































1 SOCIAL STUDIES # SOCIAL STUDIES # SOCIAL ST. # or ELECTIVE SOCIAL ST. # .or ELECTIVE 
2 SOCIAL STUDIES # SOCIAL STUDIES # SOCIAL ST. # or ELECTIVE SOCIAL ST. # or ELECTIVE 
1 MATHEMATICS # MATHEMATICS # MATH # or ELECTIVE MATH # or ELECTIVE : 
2 MATHEMATICS # MATHEMATICS # MATH # or ELECTIVE MATH # or ELECTIVE 
‘ 
F 
11 SCIENCE # SCIENCE # SCIENCE # or ELECTIVE SCIENCE # or ELECTIVE : 
2 SCIENCE # SCIENCE # SCIENCE # or ELECTIVE SCIENCE # or ELECTIVE . 
1 PHYS. ED./HEALTH# PHYS. ED. # PHYS. ED. #or ELECTIVE PHYS. ED. #or ELECTIVE 
2 PHYS.ED./HEALTH # PHYS.ED. # PHYS.ED. #or ELECTIVE PHYS.ED. #or ELECTIVE 
ELECTIVE ELECTIVE ELECTIVE ELECTIVE : 















ELECTIVE 








ELECTIVE ELECTIVE ELECTIVE 









ELECTIVE) 2.3.0——j SF ELECTIVE 


S.. tie 





ELECTIVE 











ELECTIVE ELECTIVE ELECTIVE 





Choose electives from Technical Arts, Fine/Performing Arts, Business, World Languages, Tutorials, Seminars, SAT Prep, Technology, Community Service, Independent Study, Internships 
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COURSE LISTINGS 





ART DEPARTMENT 

A001 Two Dimensional Drawing /Design 
A201 Exploring Visual Art 

A020 Intermediate Art 

A060 Advanced Art 

A061 Senior portfolio 

A102 Fashion Illustration 

A401 Intro Photography 

A420 Intermediate Photography 
A460 Advanced Photography 

A461 Photography Portfolio 

A274 Ceramics /Sculpture 

A501 Video Production 

A601 Electronic Image Making 
A602 Adv. Electronic Image Making 
AN10/AN90 Nova Art 


BILINGUAL/E.S.L. 
X101 ESL Beginning 
X102 ESL Adv. Beginners 
X103 ESL Intermediate 
X104 ESL Advanced 
X100 Welcome to English I 
_ X110 Welcome to English II 
X120 ESL Freshman Core 

X202 Pre-Algebra in ESL 
X203 Pre-Algebra/Creole 
X204 Pre-Algebra /Spanish 
X205 Pre-Algebra/ Portuguese 
X221 Algebra /ESL 
X222 Algebra/Spanish 
X223 Algebra/Creole 
X224 Algebra/Chinese 
X231 Geometry/ESL 
X232 Geometry /Chinese 
X241 Algebra II/Chinese 
X301 Prin. of Science /ESL 
X302 Prin. of Science/Creole 
X303 Prin. of Science/Spanish 
X304 Prin. of Science in Chinese 
X305 Prin. of Science in Portuguese 
X311 Introductory Biology 
X312 Biology in ESL 
X401 World Today/ESL 
X402 WorldToday /Spanish 
X403 World Today/Creole 
X421 World History/Culture in ESL 
X423 World History/Culture in Creole 
X424 World History/Culture in Chinese 
X425 World History/Culture in Portug. 
X430 USA Today 
X431 U.S. History/ESL 
X432 U.S. History/Spanish 
X433 U.S. History/Creole 
X434 U.S. History /Chinese 
X435 U.S. History /Portuguese 
X441 Intro to U.S. Law - ESL 
X451 Pluralism in 20th C.Amer. 
X501 Geography /History of Asia 
X502 Geography, History, Culture 

of the Caribbean 
X503 Geography, History, Culture 

of Latin America 
X504 Geography, History, Culture 

of Portuguese Speaking World 
X506 Modern China in Transition 
X601 Portuguese Literature I 
X602 Portuguese Literature II 
X603 Lang/Lit./Port. Speaking World 
X611 Hispanic Literature 
X612 Adolescence Through Lit./Spanish 
X613 Current Literature/Spanish Song 
X621 Chinese I 
X622 Chinese II 
X623 Chinese III 
X624 Adv. Chinese Lit./Composition 
X631 Haitian Literature 
X632 Haitian Creole/ Home Speakers 
X001 Basic Skills I - ESL - Soc.Stud. 
X002 Basic Skills I - Math - Science 
X003 Basic Skills II - ESL - US History 
X004 Basic Skills II - Science - Math 
X105 ESL Advanced PA 
X437 US History, ESL-PA 
PASS Project America Seminar 
X106 Advanced English/CollegePrep 
X435 U.S. History/College Prep 
X701 Business Prep 
X711 Health in ESL 
X712 Health in Creole 
X721 Life-Skills in Spanish 





X722 Life-Skills in Creole 
X724 Life-Skills in E.S.L. 


BUREAU OF PUPIL SERVICES 
See section for course numbers. 


DRAMATIC ARTS 

D022 Public Communication 
D025 Elements of Theatre 
D940 Acting and Play Study 
D950 Playwriting 

D865 Advanced Theatre I 
D867 Advanced Theatre II 
D088 Dance I 

D920 Dance II 

D860 Dance Performance 
D868 Advanced Dance 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 

See listings for 9th/10th Grades courses 

in House sections. 

Semester A (September-January) 

E819 Adolescents in Literature 

E821 Selected Short Fiction 

E824 Communications and Mass Media 

E841 Semiotics I 

E843 Literature of Groups in Conflict 

E845 Science Fiction 

E846 Shakespeare 

E850 Women in Literature 

E862 AP English (full year) 

E863 Film As Literature 

E864 Great Authors 

E865 AP English Literature 

E866 World Mythology 

E868 Advanced Writing Seminar 

E869 AP American Literature 

E870 Autobiography 

E871 Disease /Health in Lit. and Life 

E872 What's It All About? 
Reading, Writing, and Life 

E873 Reading, Thinking and Writing 
about Essential Themes 

E897 Writing on the Computer 

EE99 Taking Stock 

EL99 Great Russian Authors 

EM99 Writing for TV: Teen Visions 

ESPN Senior Project Seminar 

WW23 Writing Wrksp (not for Eng. credit) 

Kaplan SAT (see page 11) 

Semester B (January-June) 

E819 Adolescents in Literature 

E821 Selected Short Fiction 

E824 Communications and Mass Media 

E842 Semiotics II 

E845 Science Fiction 

E846 Shakespeare 

E850 Women in Literature 

E862 AP English (full year) 

E863 Film As Literature 

E864 Great Authors 

E865 AP English Literature 

E866 World Mythology 

E868 Advanced Writing Seminar 

E869 AP American Literature 

E870 Autobiography 

E871 Disease and Health in Lit. and Life 

E872 What's It All About? Reading, 
Writing, and Life 

E873 Reading, Thinking and Writing 
about Essential Themes 

E897 Writing on the Computer 

EE99 Taking Stock 

EL99 Great Russian Authors 

EM99 Writing for TV: Teen Visions 

ESPN Senior Project Seminar 

WW23 Writing Wrksp (not for Eng. credit) 

Kaplan SAT (See page 11) 

New Courses 

E866 World Mythology 

E871 Disease and Health in Lite. and Life 

E872 What's It All About? Reading, 
Writing, & Life 

E873 Reading, Thinking and Writing 
about Essential Themes 

EM99 Writing for TV: Teen Visions 

ESPN Senior Project Seminar 

WW23 Writing Wrksp (not for Eng. credit) 

Integrated Courses 

E866 World Mythology 

E871 Disease and Health in Lit. and Life 


EE99 Taking Stock 
EM99 Writing for TV: Teen Visions 
ESPN Senior Project Seminar 


GUIDANCE 
GV070 Guidance Student Assistant 


HEALTH/PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FH70 Fr. Health &Phys.Ed. 
PCF2/PCF3/PCF4 CPR/First Aid 
FL34 Violence Prevention 

FY33 Stress Management 

P901/903 Sexuality /Human Devel. 
FX32/33 Smoking Cessation 
PL11/12/13/14 Health Is Us 
PM71/72/73/74 Student Mentors/P.E. 
FM71/72/73/74 Student Mentor-Hlth. 
FM51-52 Peer Mediation (Fall) 

FMS53-54 Peer Mediation (Spring) 
PB12/13 Basketball I 

PB22/23 Basketball II 

PV11/14 Volleyball I 

PV21/24 Volleyball II 

PR11/12/14 Recreational Games 
PM12/13 Badminton I 

PT11/14 Tennis I 

PT21/24Tennis II 

PT34 Tennis III 

PD14 Dance Aerobics 

PW11/12/14 Weight Training 
PE11/14 Exercise Aerobics 
PN11/12/14 Nutrition/ Exercise Fitness 
PS14 Non Swimmer 

PS24 Adv. Beginner/Inter. Swimmer 
PS33 Swim for Fitness 

PS31 CPR for the Pro/Life Guard Tr. I 
PS32 CPR for the Pro/Life Guard Tr. II 
PS42 Life Guard Training II 

PS53 Life Guard Training III 

PS63 Basic Water Rescue 

PA12/13 Indoor Ropes Course/Mentor 
PA31 Canoeing 

PA52/53 Downhill Skiing 


HISTORY/SOCIAL SCIENCE 

See house sections for 9th/10th grade 
course numbers. 

H80 A/B Economics 

H81 A/B Future Shock: 21st Century 
H82 A/B Geography of the World 
H83 A/B Psychology 

H84 A/B Sociology 

H85 A/B International Relations 

H86 A Criminal Law 

H86 B Civil Law 

H87 A/B African Experience 

H88 A/B Pluralism 

H89 A/B Tech Edge/ American History 
H861 A/B AP USS. History 

H862 A/B AP European History 
H863 A/B UMass-Americanldentities 
H90 A/B Modern China: Society 


LIBRARY MEDIA 
GV02 Library Internship 


LIFE STUDIES/HOME ECONOMCIS 
C072 Food Power 

C920 All About Food 1 & 2 

C07A Clothing and Textiles A 

C07B Clothing and Textiles B 

C861 Early Childhood Educ. & Aide 
C922 Child Development 

C073 APP Life Studies 

C074 APP Life Studies II 

C082 APP Child Development 


MATHEMATICS 

M001 Everything You Wanted to Know 
About MathM103 Integrated Math 

M002 Pre Algebra 

M003 Essential Math 

M101 Algebra 1 

M102 Algebra 1/Geometry 

M201 Geometry 

M202 Geometry Intensive 

M301 Algebra 2 

M302 Algebra 2 Intensive 

M303 Adv. Alg & Trigonometry 

M304 Functions, Statistics, & Trig. 

M501 Pre-Calculus 


M601 Advanced Mathematics 

M701 Statistics 

M702 A.P. Math Calculus 

M6801 Interactive Math Prog: Year 1 

M802 Interactive Math Prog: Year 2 

M803 Interactive Math Prog: Year 3 
Kaplan SAT Prep 

M901 Intro. to Computers/Inf.Sys. 

M902 BASIC Programming 

M903 Pascal Programming 

M904 Programming in C 

M905 A.P. Computer Science 

M906 Computer Sci.Indepen. Study 


MUSIC 

1501 Beginning Instrumental 

1021 Percussion Ensemble 

1061 Band 

1062 Orchestra 

1063 Synthesizers I 

1064 Jazz Ensemble 

1065 Synthesizers Independent Study 
1075 World Music 

1023 Sisters 

1070 Chorus 

1024 Singing for Musical Theater 
1727 Voice Training I 

1960 Vocal Ensemble 

1071 Piano Lab 

1072 Theory / Harmony 

1073 Music History through the Ages 
1925 Music Video Prod. Lab 


READING 

R101/102 Reading Lab I 

R201/202 Reading Lab II 

R301 /302 Reading Lab III 

R401/402 Reading Lab IV 

R020 Critical Read /Think/Study Strat. 


SCIENCE 

$170 Prine. of Science/Technology 

$841 Human Anatomy/Physiology 

$246 Issues in Health/Biomed Science 

S275 Marine Biology 

S284 Lives of Cells (Fall) 

5285 Lives of Cells (Spring) 

$570 Intensive Biology 

5920 Biology 

S978 Designer Genes 

S979 Infectious Diseases 

YEST The Health Sciences Program 
Human Anatomy/Physiology 
Disease & Health in Litertaure/Life 
Health & Medical Science Seminar 

$859 Psychobiology 

S465 A-P. Biology 

S867 Biotechnology 

$810 Ecology and Environ'l Science 

$822 Chemistry 

$848 Processes/Envioronmental Sci. 

S660 Intensive Chemistry 

S661 Chemistry II 

$828 Chemistry in Community 

$460 A.P. Chemistry 

$882 Climatology (Fall) 


$883 Climatology (Spring) 

S820 Astronomy & Meterology (Fall) 
$821 Principles of Design/Mech (Spring) 
$830 Physics 

$865 Intesnive Physics 

5866 AP Physics 

TSIT Intro to Technology 

TSFT Fluid & Thermodynamics Techn. 
TSCT Control Technology 


See 9th-10th grade Core listings by house. 


WORLD LANGUAGES 
L101 Spanish I 

L102 Spanish II 

L112 Spanish II Enrichment 
L103 Spanish III 

L104 Spanish IV 

L105 Spanish V 

L121 Spanish Homespeakers I 
L122 Spanish Homespeakers II 
L106 A.P. Spanish 

L201 French I 

L202 French II 

L203 French III 

L204 French IV 

L205 French V 

L221 French for Homespeakers 
L206 A.P. French 

L601 Russian I 

L602 Russian II 

L603 Russian III 

L604 Russian IV 

L701 German I 

L702 German II 

L703 German III 

L704 German IV 

L301 Latin I 

L302 Latin II 

L303 Latin III 

L304 Latin IV 

L501 Portuguese I 

L502 Portuguese II 

L503 Portuguese III 

L521 Port. Homespeakers I 
L522 Port. Homespeakers II 
L401 Italian I 

L402 Italian II 

L403 Italian III 

L404 Italian IV 

X621 Chinese I 


HOUSES/PROGRAMS 


See section for course numbers. 





time. 


standards are adopted. 





TO BEIN ACADEMIC GOOD STANDING 


SOPHOMORE REQUIREMENT: Student must have 50 credits and 
have passed 9th grade English core and one year of physical education. 


JUNIOR REQUIREMENT: Student must have earned 110 credits. He/ 
she must have passed 9th and 10th grade English core, two years of 
physical education, and one year of social studies. Student should have 
completed the two years of requirements in math and science by this 


SENIOR REQUIREMENT: Student must have earned 150 credits. He / 
she must have passed 9th, 10th, and 11th grade English; plus three years 
of physical education and two years of social studies. Students who 
have not passed the three year requirement in social studies and the two 
year year requirement in math or science must schedule these courses 
and complete all necessary graduation requirements. 


NOTE: These requirements are anticipated to increase when new graduation 























Students in grades 9, 10, 11 receive a course catalog. Registration instructions and a 2-ply carbonized 
computer print out ("Schedule Transmittal Form") which has your present schedule and spaces to 
register course choices for next year, will be distributed during an extended homeroom period. DO 
NOT LOSE this important form. The top copy will be collected during a later homeroom period. The 
second copy will be your own record of your course choices . Select courses in English, social studies, 
mathematics, science, physical education, andhealth as well as the technical arts, fine & performing arts, 
business, foreign language, tutorials, community service, independent study and internships. 


EXTENDED > 
HOMEROOM 
ACTIVITY 
PERIOD 























4 STEPS TO FOLLOW 


Put your name and homeroom # on your course catalog and begin to treasure it: we have ONE COPY per student. 

Review academic requirements for graduation and for college admission (on this page). 
Take time to read the course descriptions in this book. Circle courses that look interesting. 

Fill out the four-year course planning worksheet one previous page. Review it with your parents and adults in the school . 
Think it all over! Revise your pattern of course choices through graduation, if necessary. List alternatives and second choices. 
Review your course choices and your 4-year plan with your counselor. (Be sure to keep the appointment.) 

All time blocks per cycle should be scheduled. 


Choose at least four (4) different Physical Education courses (grades 10-12)—for each semester. You must select two English 
courses, one for each half of the year, with alternates for each semester. Be careful to select courses offered in Semester A & B. 


If you are an athlete, remember you must pass at least 4 majors: i.e. courses which meet every time block and receive a numerical 
grade. (RSTA major courses are those equivalent to 15 units.) 


. We are encouraging alternate choices for all courses because of possible budget restrictions. Please list! 


When you are ready, and before the designated date, fill out the computerized Schedule Transmittal Form. CAREFULLY check 
your name, house and homeroom listing. Print your choices clearly, especially the course I.D. numbers, so that they will be 
put into the computer accurately. 


. Present this final form to your subject teachers for signature. (The teacher's signature indicates s/he supports your selection. 


The teacher can also recommend a different course. In cases of disagreement, seek more advice.) 


. Your parents/ guardians should sign your form. However, one unsigned copy can be turned in early to your homeroom teacher 


or advisor. Completed request forms must be turned in to your Homeroom teacher no later than the deadlines listed above. 


. Properly completed requests which are in by the morning homeroom deadline will get first priority in scheduling. 
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